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LECTURE  FIRST. 
FAITH.  KNOWLEDGE  AND  MYTHOLOGV 

n^flective  intellect,  has  oftried  thtaL^  I ""''  °*  *^' 
analyze  its  contems  to  iSte  one  o  t^  SLH*  th° 
neglect  or  suppression  of  the  other,     '"°'t  ^P^'"'  *°  *e 

'^-r  --^  --  whotraiirts's 


a       FAITH,  KNOWLEDGE  AND  MYTHOLOGY 

lifc.  Religion,  it  is  said,  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
creed,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  if  a 
theology  IS  possible  at  all.  in  view  of  the  necessa^r  limita- 
toons  of  human  experience.  There  is  an  absolute  contrast. 
It  IS  contended,  between  the  freedom  and  spontaneity 
of  religious  hfe  and  the  arid  abstractions  of  Uieology 
Rehgion  they  say,  rests  upon  faith,  not  upon  the  artifidal 

fatal  than  the  identification  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
rae  religious  man  may  be  a  very  poor  theologian,  the 
thedogian  need  not  be  religious;  and  religion  can  only 
be  pr^rved.  in  these  days  of  unrest  and  sceptical  mii 
torust.  by  an  appeal  to  intuition,  not  by  the  futile  attempt 
to  construct  a  system  of  theology,  an  attempt  which  f.,^ 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  always  end  in  failure 

This  endeavour  to  base  religion  upon  faith,  as  dis- 
hngmshed  from  knowledge,  may  either  be  advanced  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  or  as  the  only  basis 
Of  any  fonn  of  religion  whatever;  and  it  will  therefore 
throw  some  hght  upon  the  subject  of  these  lectures  to 
consider  shortly  what  can  be  said  in  support  of  each  of 
those  views.  ^^ 

r.™!i™i'^^  *?,  *^'  ^°"""-  *^^  '^^  °*  Christiamty  was 

^t^r  IX  "**""  °*  Christianity  must  be  learned  from 
a  study  of  the  ongmal  Christian  records,  combined  with  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  historical  imagination.  In  this 
way.  It  IS  a)ntended,  we  may  succeed  in  seeing  things  with 
the  eyes  of  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord,  a^dTS 
oursdv^  from  the  obscurations  and  perversions^ 
wbch  the  ongmal  revelation  has  been  subsequenUy  over- 

•3  said,  there  was  embodied  the  deepest  principle  of  the 
lehgion  that  he  founded;  and  there^, '^i.^J™ jll^ 


FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE 


contact  with  him,  there  mav  he  ~n.™i     j  • 
and  vigo^u.  spi;ituriirfteTf  Ch    '"  "  "»  '^ 
else,  indeed,  can  we  exDMt  t„  «  !i  ^  /^"^^a"*-    Where 
of  Christianity  rZ^u  L       t"  ^^^''^  "atme 
«  properly  inte^^f  "r"°  ."  **■  '^  **"*  ^P^- 

Pharisaic  elenZts ;  Ld  tte  Fo'^t  «"'"7«'«>  *ith 
mystical  doctrine  of  thT  Wo7d  tl^T^  '^"'•*''  "*""  '«» 
trine  suggested  by  if  not  ^IJ^  ^'  "'^^-^  doc- 
of  Aleia-c^«".^*^,'^„f^^  the  Philosophy 
still ;  while  the  subseauZ  .^  f  obscuration  farther 
Ron»n  fathers! anTSe^hoHfrr  °'  ""'  ^""^  «<» 
ment  of  the  m;dievarchuS  S^^  '^f  r'"'^  ""^^ 
"arm  and  breathing  lii.    <  ^°*'  ''"tiDyed  the 

by  removing  tte^  wWc^  hi'"f '  Christianity^Wy 
tmth,  can^e  hopllr^^^^^/"  » .'°»8  obscured  tl^ 
the  experience  of ^rfa^ uZZLJ^'^u  "''  "^  '" 
followers  of  Jesus  experiencll  ""  ""*  ^**'»« 

'eeS^TStt^tnTu^rr  ""^  ""'  ^"^  -^ 
way  we  may  ~t  ridT7  1?    ^nviction  that  m  this 

"■*«°"  of  abstract  LcltiT  ^..  "P  ''>'  *^*  ^*"- 
inteipretationofih^ciSrH  ^'^  *"  "nhistorical 
doctrine  endorsed  by  tte^^^"™*"*^-  The  system  of 
from  scripture  by  the  ewL^^  f"""  *"  "*  ^^""^ 
claim,  it  a  conLdld  ^l',^*'^'*'"^''*-  fWs 
-  apply  n>od«,'SXr<L.'Lm'rS.^:±.^ 
the  result  is  that  bv  a  alow  \»?  *'  *"***d  text, 

the  folds  of  J^te^^ZT'  "^""^  °™  "^  °°« 
standings  due  to  w^l^^  .^  T  '^°''«''  "isnnder- 
with^mt^^tuTaLd  I^'^f  ^  ""*  *°  nafamiliarity 
•«  disclosed,  ^TarLHL^  "T"^"*  °'  "">  •«« 
•hvine figure ,;f the m1....^--.P'''^''  '■"'Hjes  the 


^rashe 


roaDy  was,  so  that  we  come 
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to  aee  what  be  actually  taught  and  what  was  the  true 
significance  of  his  self-sacrificing  life  and  atoning  death. 

Now,  I  should  be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  labours  of 
the  great  army  of  historical  critics,  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  the  past  live  again  for  us,  by  removing  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  prejudices  and  preconceptions  which 
for  so  long  prevented  us  from  reading  the  sacred  writings 
in  something  like  their  original  sense ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  by  this  method  a  substitute  can  be 
provided  for  a  theology  or  philosophy  of  religion.  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  the  new  insight  gained  into  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  first  centuiy  can  possibly  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  labours  of  theologians  and  philosophers 
have  been  nothing  but  the  misdirected  efforts  of  able  and 
pious  men  in  pursuit  of  an  impossible  task,  or  that  the 
reconstruction  of  theology  in  the  Ught  of  modem  thought 
is  either  useless  or  impossible. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  those  who  adopt  this  view  of 
the  history  of  religion  that,  by  getting  back  to  the  original 
form  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  enunciated  by  its 
Founder,  we  may  reach  absoWte  religious  truth,  and  that 
any  attempt  in  the  sUghtest  degree  to  modify  or  expand 
this  truth  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  must 
necessarily  lead  to  its  obscuration  and  distortion.  What, 
then,  is  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  is  held  to  result  from' 
the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  sacred 
writings  ?  The  queitic  t  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  unsettled, 
but  a  measure  of  agreement  has  been  reached  by  all  unbiased 
critics  as  a  result  of  their  laborious  investigations. 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  so  we  are  told,  on 
which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  based,  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  very  early  stage  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  What  Jesus 
did  was  to  impart  to  it  a  new  and  deeper  meaning.  Like 
his  immediate  predecessor,  John  the  Baptist,  he  accepted 
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of  th7l^  ^1.  r.      "'•  '^'"°  ™^"=y  =  *e  calamities 

aeaui.    But  the  greatest  and  most  fundaments  chlrZ 

which  evU  h».  Ik        '"^"*  mperfect  world,  into 
wmcn  evil  has  somehow  entered,   will  be  nnrifi  J       j 

o  oL?    T  .t"'^""'^-"  to  the  evil  powers  Z^^J^ 

f^^^tX^hTLran^jr-S 

h  d^readTC°"™s"^"  T"*  ^-^^  "•^  «'^^- 
con^on^ofTsudr  ^S^^us^S  "^  ^ 
necessarjy  mvolves  its  futurity.    So  close  at  hT„H  T 
ever,  was  the  Kingdom  heUevelot  tSits'ScS 
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^^'^^  /".*■  ""'  """  *«"  indubitable  sig™  and 
jua^ntees  of  .t,  aear  approach.  As  a  preparatioTfor", 
•dvent  of  the  new  age  Jesus  demanded,  in  pkce  of  a  m^ 
ouhvarf  confo^uty  to  the  precept,  of  the  Law,  .Lm^t 

h^^r^Tt:/"''"'^- "'*""•  Each  commandment 
he  traced  back  to  its  source  in  the  will.    Repentance  there- 

of  Ins  foUowen,  an  entire  renunciation  of  occupatio^ 
«alth  and  even  family  ties;  not  on  ascetic  gTunds 
bm  ueamse  these  things  were  bound  up  with  the^ 

LV    i        ;.'^'"°  ^'"y  ^^  eschatological  'dea  o 

^e  Kingdom  of  God  by  interpreting  it  in  a  puSly  spiSu^ 

sense  or  viewmg  «  as  but  the  imaginative  setting  of  moral 

and  rd^pous  ideas.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ev«fa  gr^^ 

nustake  to  regard  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  of^^ 

^something  secondary  and  incidental ;  for^y  by^ 

l^mg  himself  into  a  world  of  ideal  'conditi^^  JJZ 

abte  to  reahze  Uie  true  purpose  and  will  of  God.    Thii 

whUe  the  apocalypuc  hope  supplied  the  outer  framework 

of  his  teachmg,  it  was  the  higher  spiritual  interest  CZ 

hun  was  always  paramount.    And,  though  the  Kingdom 

was  conceived  of  as  the  direct  gift  of  G^  yet  S°^ 

e«mple  m  his  own  life  of  an  aU-conquer^  fkirifes" 

^Ins  followers  to  hasten  its  advenHy  their  ov^^ 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  thus  sketched 

doubT«Uv    "'m'""''  °'  •"»*  "^""^  criricUm    u^ 
doubtedly  enables  us  to  realize  more  vividly  the  pei;onal 

c^nte°In^'^"'  ""1  "^  '^""'^  °'  '^^  i°«"»ce  "^^ 
contemporanes.    It  is  impossible,  in  the  presence  of  t^ 

OD     Th.  K«,gdon,  of  th.  M«kh"  ,T.  &  T.  CUA^b^b) 
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or  of  that  ta^ibk™    T'^  "'  "«'  J^""  °'  hi'tonr. 

problem  of  thTr^a,  "n  oT^  Z""""**'  *°  ""'^  ^o 
-"thusenabled  to'^"  :'eSe^^"--  «"*: -'^« -« 
P«»o„  of  Jesus,  we  fl^ome  ^ M?"  '"'°"  °'  ""^ 

nUraculous  adve"  ^  new  o;^  ^f  t'  °'  '.  "'"'"  ""^ 
inthelifetimeof  those  then  li^ih  *,^°«''  *°  '"''^  ?•»=« 
to  us.  not  only  byl^s  fS,^"^    *" '^?. '"'"^*  "<="*"e 

its  incompatibL7Jitbi7  "'rr''"''^™*'  ""'  "^ 
that  is  one  of  f h.       •  ^^"^  P"^««  °f  evolution 

i^  IHs  tl^w"^  Pr^uppositions  of  our  world  o" 
critic  J'eve^Th"™^.^'";^"^  "^  '°  "-P*  -'"out 

bour  as  omselves.  we  feel  co^"^^ra' S  ZTt 

a  wnrW  ♦!,,»    ""^uiis  principle  has  for  us,  who  live  in 
world  that  does  not  con^pond  to  the  ideal  Kinsdom  ^ 


hi 
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God,  and  who  have  laid  upon  u.  the  immen*  burden  of 

tte   apparently   conflicting   r«ulta   of   «ie„ce,   ^ 

phUosophy  and  religion.  pounei, 

The   claim   to   »ub.titute   a   historical   description   of 

^ctL'^^hr^^ ."'  ""«'^"  "'""''  '"PP-"*  "O"  the  ^^ 
v.ction  that  theology  and  philosophy  are  not  essential  to 

2^tv1lTh"r-  ■^^»''°«'°"''.t™e.inthe".hit 
Tot  t^     ^^  ^°  ""*  *'*"y'  «°  t<«ether;   but  it  U 

s«te^*„,  /h  ^T""  ""^'f  *•"  '"'^'''^°"  to  construct  a 
thf*^  u  '°P  '"P*^J"°>»-  When  it  is  once  admitted 
that  the  eschatological  setting  of  the  ideas  of  Jesus^nM 

^a»n  the  m,damental  principle  of  Christi^ty  " 
«»sed.  and  how  far  it  admits  of  justification  in  the  lieht  of 
modern  thought.    Or  rather,  the  real  v^l^thtll 

defined  iteelf  ,„  its  conflict  with  antagonistic  or^^fe 
mentary  ,deas  ;  and  how  that  principllls  to  l^  L^' 
^tr*\''l'*'''=*'^'»°'"'^«™»vestS 
The  theory  wh,ch  we  are  considering  seeks  to  tt^e  » 
back  to  ♦!,..■  pomt  of  v,ew  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 

i^tb  ?    It  ,s  clearly  impossible  to  identify  faith  with  the 
mere  presence  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  or  even  «dth  a  beE^ 

^Z^        '^'°"  ""y  '"'"*'  without  «ga„ii^g  it  ^ 
corresponding  to  reality.    Some  thinkers^oT^amDk 
deny  tiiat  the  existence  of  an    -niscicnt  anH         .  ""P'*' 
God  is  capable  of  demonstration  ,  rtlrve^Ta^n" 
the  existence  of  such  a  Bei„.  „  denied,  is  sufficient  ^! 


dence  that  ,t  exists  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ot  tHose  wi 
make  the  denial.    To  have  the  idea  of  an  ^6^^^ 


of  those  who 
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of^X"°*  ""n"™  "■'"«  "  '°  l"^*  '»'•»•  in  the  reality 

'7,     ..  .  "I     "  *•"«  expression  of  my  deepest  and  tnieit 
«J;  .t  IS  the  spirit  which  determines  the  Se"^!^ 

forea  C™T.  "*  t"^M  into  action  is  there- 

xrortSi;"n:^Xth."LSra,rd° 

we  c^  „„dentand  why  it  has  been  maimaS  "SiaTr^ 

S  b^X^,'*;"  '?  **"■  '"^  »"'»  conlessionr  (it 
tT-^e  .n^  ^vi^  '""^  **""  «  ^finite  'ytem  of  doc! 
lii™tfe^tomet"'"^'"'r'™'*°-^«^'''-  ^^ 
tt^  oTn  tf  mv  1!;  "■'"'''  ''''"  '  "^  "«  accomplished 
weolc^ian   .f  my  hfe  ,s  m  no  way  influenced  by  what  1 

slSrlfSrin?  '""  '^'^'"^^^  '"•  »>'  "«'  '^ 

TfZttulf  ffert  •"  .r'"'*"°™-  A  precondition 
".  ioiui  IS  Deiiel  in  certam  ideas,  though  that  helipf  H™-. 
not  of  Itself  constitute  faith.    If  I  do  not  in  ^^ 
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ill    ^MVuJai^A      ^  •.. 


i«teu  formuJated  fa  .  c,^  'ZlT    Z  '*^"">'  <"  ">• 

wxJonement.    Wh.t  J,\^„T^"'y  P'wuppowa  that 
'"«.  M  .  Whole,  L  h^  i^elT'*"'  '*•"''"••  «  "o 

formulation  of  ideas  whi.h  ''"\,'*'«''  'h"'  »ystematic 
P^Phyo/religZ         ^  '°"'""""  •   '"eology  or 

«  '  tWlogical  •y.tl^'^^.T/C::^  't'"*"  ^"-"^ 
Th«y  are  related  i„  „o  such  S!^?!*^""'  "PP"***"- 
•nee  between  the  idea  of  rJf     ,!  "^  "^V-    The  differ- 

.«»  ieast  reflective Siever^r/h  ''f "  "  "»  "^""^ 
, .  ,the  theologian, '^''^;,"^Jhe  '^.».°'  God  «  held 

"nplicit  and  explicit  i^th     i    .      *"»«ion  between 

"»t  moral  ideaT^th^ I^,,  f  "I  "  ^'"'°  PO^ted^ 

mueflective  citi„n.  ^'^  ^^^  "  '^  ■"»<>  <"  the  ortfa.^' 

<J-cto.y  of  the  moral  id^  foluL^  "^"^'^  »»  """^ 

•»  the  religious  ide^^/'^t^^'"  »  »y»f«  of  ethic  ; 

opposed,  or  at  least  need  „„♦  J^*''"^  ""«  «"  not 

tteologian.    In  Zthtuttj^-  *"  *"«»•  <"  ^ 

»  i^eas  that  are  fundaiie^tZTtn    '"  """"  *°  ^^^' 

n«y  be  certain  thatX^^  TT  '  ,■""  *'""'°''  '^ 

n«d  to  be  expUcitly  stated^tf^' J*/  "^'^'"^  "^  only 

n««  and  "consistency,  to  Cf^tl^^"""  "  '•'"^"  ^"^"^ 

system  of  theology     Re  L^  '.°"''*'*«'  "to  an  articulate 

Who  contfaualJy'^^''S -^  P°»""e  """^  '"  «  ^4 

P-t-on  that  he  lives  ^T.S^^'^^^^^^Z 
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•>"v/n>u£X)GE 

»*»»»PPodtlon,  when  „..  " 

"  i.  important,  however,  to IL  "T""  '"»»  «-'>«olo^ 
^•W  confusion  of  Sh      V^  '^''*  '^W^h  '*ad,  to  . 

^  it^Un^"'^  "■"  '-2"  o^.  i^r'^r""  ^*° 
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detennine  more  an^'^l'^wW  r'!,'";  """"  "^  '<> 
duct  is;  but  werehi,  »^^  ^      ""'  '^**'  «»"^  <>'  con- 

"5^'rr"??;^ero£'^-XXt;LTe:^L^ 

«  the  one  couldle  ^a"  d^^  t '"'"  '™'"  ^<=''°'>-  - 
AU  such  modes  of  thSl.  5'  ^^"^  °^  '^'  "t^er. 
nature  of  the  religioTlffe  "1^^'!^^'^  to  express  the 
thatdoesnotinvolfethecomh,    ,,     J'  "°  '""S*"""  'aith 

of  thought,  emoti^^td:^'"^'^!"""''"^'''^'*^"' 
and  nothing  remains  but  ^u         ,    "**''  ^  '""""Sht. 

more  mean^g  thrthe  ,Lj  oftT''  "'^°"  "'^*  '^'^  "° 

and  there  would  be  nor^°!    f^T-'  ^^^'"'^  ^^'^S- 

«ill.  and  thought  wouldTrl'"*'"'""^''"'^'-  """ve 

What  this  shot  il  tW°:r  ""  ^^""^'^  "'°  ''^tion. 

conscious  life  of  man  L  !h    ""''*  '""''^  "P  '"e  self- 

dent  powers,  and  therefole^h.^™'  '^'I.™'"  ^'^  «<'«?«'■ 
is  either  good  or  evS  wSl^'  T,"!"'  'l^^^  '■°  action  Sut 
Since  the  whole  manreS,fZw  'T'^'  *^*  ^"""^  "an. 
true  sense  in  which  icT^M^hat'!  t""'='  *"*  ""^^ 
upon  action,  is  the  sense  th,f  „  '  '"""  "=  dependent 
say  that  faitt  is  the  ^^l^''  T"  V^"^  ''^*''-    To 

tosay  thatitis  theLXusef  As  T'""  '=  *'«''^'°- 
and  emotional  activity  inii-  .^  ^  '°™  °'  intelhgent 
iect,  faith  cannot  bl  due  r      ?..*'''  *'""'=  national  fub- 

Faith    then    f„  „.        '°  ^"''"''"8  ''"t  itself. 
(^)  beli^ft"^,:^-^-^.  'r^^'  W  an  idea, 
fonnity  with  the  bdL,    L^t,  J  f '  ^^^  "*"'"«  '"  """ 
«es  in  its  active  or  p  actic^^h        f  '"'"°"  ''■°'"  '"^'^W 
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It  is  therefore  only  in  a  *r,„  *u    ,  *^ 

«s  theoretics  justification      ^^^  *^'  ""«'  «=^  tad 
""""W  can  only  con,p^ '0,^^'"':;.  °»  *»"«  other  hand, 
>t  does  not  contradict  thelo^I  .^  !     "*'°"'  '"  »  'ar  as 
.   F™™  what  has  been  said  i,!i'T"'°''«^th. 
js  not  exclusive  of  knowleXe    Tn^T^  '°"°*=  that  faith 
'^  to  detennine  how  f«  Sk  ll^^  *''* '^'"  °' Geology 
words,  to  effect  the  trli«o^  T  ^  ^•^*'*^  ■'    ■"  otW 
hve  knowledge.    It  isT  J  " J'"""  ""■•eflective  to  reflec 
-nnot  be  ™1de  i!t  ouTs^ral^;"^'  ''''  *-^«- 
which  truth  is  presented    Z  th.      "°"  '"  '^'  'om,  i„ 
which  destroys  the  sutelantill"^    /""  ^  "°  'J'^^ation 
"°fa.th.    It  may  be  said  h^»  *'"*  °'  *hat  is  held 

If-  that  the  LlSc~;r '".'"'" ''-^n 
toacon-espondentdiminutr„„/,     ^°*'«dge  must  lead 
'a.th  m  be  entirely  Teplaee"  bv  f' ',  '"  ^''^t  "Jtimatdy 
To  this  view  tl,»™  ''^  knowledge.  ' 

t-.  that  Ci Vh^ cl:  ""  L'*  '" '"P"-"'^  obiec- 
n>entofthetr.th4LSfStf  "°*^*''^<''=-''C 
f-^th  ,^  gradually  abolished     B^;   "'  f  ^  P"^^  «  which 
vew  of  their  relation,  lith^"'  H    i'l  "''^  '^  "  P«^«"« 
"  form  that  is  reflecfivelv  verv      ^°"^*  ^'''ts  at  first  in 
™an,  for  example,  mIy\Z7  IT^  '^'^  '"definite.    A 
hfo  consists  som'ehJL'i'^J:^'^,:''  ft  the  highest 
attempt  to  specify  what  TZ  H  **  *'^"«-  while  the 
,lnion  with  it^iay  La  tl^^    "^  ""^  *^"«-  ^d  by 
W^en,  therefore,  t'Le  th  JSa^"*'-'^  ^yond  his  poweS^ 
goes  on  to  specify  ideas  wWcTtT;^  ^  ». dialectical  process, 
^  vague  and  indefinite  he  iVo^\T'^'^  ^"^ousness 
from  faith,  but.  on  the  con  W    „f  '^'"^  ^tep  receding 
«"<i  >f  ,t  is  possible  to  ca^^' f^'P'^ting  it  to  itself; 
w  knowledge,  faith,  so  f7  W '^w*^  *°  "^  =°™Pletion 
and  more  until  it  vaiii^j^J^"'"  ^"8  attenuated  more 

-lengthened.    Xbenahrtrw.Xe^S:::2 


»  belief  resting  upon  ^^a        ^  °PP<Mites.    Credulity 

^uman  life  bea«  witne^^„S '^,^*<'P<»t "  "**^  "«<> 
by  knowledge,  but  the  stron^^j   Ik  '^°*  ^  '"~«*«1 
o'  the  amplest  lc^owledJ^ft*/"'*^■»"f'  ^  "-e  result 
ratioanative  process  byXwch  fl^'l^  '^''"*'  »  *« 
fonned  until  it  coincides  S  S.^"  v  T*'"'^''  '"^ 
adventitious  elements,  whicHr.  *'''„'"8''«»«  knowledge, 
;ts  principle,  are  eliminl^a    T^\"^^  ^consistent  H^h 
'«<!  to  the  destr„cti™ih     rlf"*'""  "^  ^'^  ^ 
of  the  oi^ary  cons^iousnl- h  "  *""  """A^ctive  faith 
that  is  foreign  to  the  ^Z^Jt"  "  '"''^''""y  ""ch 
th-s  element  theology  fs  comlniT'  '°"^'°"^^.  and 
,^«mple,  may  be  „ZT^ '°  '^^.'^'-    ^  "^.  ^r 
magnified  and  non-natw^™,'      T'*""  "'  God  as  a 
may  think  of  the  world  «  T    '"  *''"  "'^t  =««*t  " ;  he 
wbich  the  builder  SL?^™^  ^'^  *"«  manned  in 
statue;  he  may  represent "'/    .u^'  ""^  ""«  «^"Jptor  a 
«°ns  of  the  de^^f T' ';^,f^  *^«=  ^»lt  of  the  m^hina! 
man  in  tenns  of  tte  mSklt^f  °'  ""^  "^^-'^ation  of 
may  imagine  the  so^toK^f  T  ^'l'  ''''*-™"rt.-  he 
substance,  and  attempt  °ottabB,f°''-'''''  half-material 
than  doubtfu,  stories  of  tte  sut^,,"""?""'^*''  "'^  more 
onbodied  spirits ;  and  in^  IT       ""^  ""'"^■'ce  of  dis- 
the  fundamental  t^lh  ofllf  f '  T^"  ^'  ""y  contradict 
"^«  his  life.    It  is  theL^;e  t'?'""'  '"'''  '^'^^  ^«^y 
c^de  and  inadequate  mo^4o,°^y  k'"^^'  '^''»  ^^ 
to  be  untenabCthat  helo^°d  forfn''  '""^'^  '^"  ^own 
h's  faith  had  suffered  a  shocTt        t '"°'""'"  '"^  as  if 
f^over.    But,  in  t^tbM^^tZ  """'^  "  "'«'''  "«ver 
from  such  inadequate  ^oL  oL„ll°'  '''^^*  '*"  »"PP°rt 
^m  something  much  de^j^r,  L"n"*^«-  '■  "  sprung 
*^  '    men  the  removal  of  these 
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ficfons  cannot  possiblv  ,«   .  ^' 

«<»>  of  m'  *!"'^»<=y;  whenhel^!^   If*'""'^  *ai. 

mortalift, .         f"""a.  nature  thf  ™i     j  .    ^"  "•  Ws 

"x^-ftiouTt  fndtr"^"™  ^th-Ta/  ^- 
«ons  that  wii,  "» '   "•*  *''*  substitution  forfh^  '"adequate 
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therefore  that  reUgion  must  in  the  end  be  based  upon  a 
faitt  wh.ch  excludes  WIedge.  The  older  PositiX  or 
taTZ T;  T  •?  '^'''  '"^  •"  dosn-atically  assu,^' 
^  w  ^  .':S'^''  °'  ""'"=*  *"  ''>«°J''t*-  whereas  they 
are  but  hmited  truths,  which  leave  a  whole  region  rf 
^ble  reahty  unexplored.    This  vague  and  iSmte 

^ld«"  T:  '""°*  "^  ''™"«''*  '^t""  'he  sphere  of 
knowledge ;  but,  certain  as  we  are  that  it  exists,  our 
a tt  tude  should  not  be  that  of  positive  assertion  but  oMy 
rf  suggestion,  not  logic  but  passion,  not  prose  but  poetn. 
ttmation  ,s  here  more  important  than  fuct,  imajnati^n 
than  reason.  In  all  that  concerns  his  higher  We  man 
must.  ,„  default  of  knowledge,  fall  back  uj^n  mj  ho^ 

teyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  yet  figure  forth  Imething 
that  m  «jme  way  corresponds  to  reality  and  satisfies  his 

wkch  shaU  displace  the  old  and  self-contradicto^  c^ 
can  only  be  vaguely  suggested,  but  it  will  probably  inclje 
such  behefs  as  these:  (i)  that  the  world  is  somXwIn 
harmony  „,th  man's  ideals;  (a)  that  evil  is  not  a  mere 
appearance  but  a  fact,  so  that  in  fighting  for  good  we^" 
ass,stmg  something  real  that  is  divine,  a^d  reslting  s^,^! 

^n  T^^T  -^  •^^'~""'  ■■  '3'  ""^*-  '"^'^^'J  of  dwlng 
upon  the  false  idea  of  original  sin,  we  ,,hould  insist  upon 
man  s  power  to  overcome  nature  and  adapt  it  to  his  own 
ends ;  and  (4)  that  we  should  cherish  the  stimulating  ,d^ 
of  personal  immortality,  and  therefore  welcome  sufh  in! 

Research.    Thus.  ,t  ,s  contended,  faith  may  supplement 
weU  titg  '^''  ^  ''^  =^  *°  Progress  in  ethical 
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Tallin,  back  upon  ^g^   J»-  °"  higher  i„tere"tf  ^y' 

knowledge,  to  trusMo  o«  *^„,':!'^'  '"  ^^e  abinoe  of 
^mettog  higher  than  the  fac  ra^'T  "'  '^P'''^''°"=-  ^ 
these  divinations,  it  would  1'  '""^  °'  ^■»=«-  But 
uncertain  in  their  character  m^'t^T  "^  ""^'"^""^  "d 
to  beheve.  in  the  absenclof  "  *  ^  '""  ""'y  P^^Pt  us 
°"^  be  Kef.  that  somehowor  'C  T:'""'^  8^°""^  f^ 
*°rid  >s  not  hostile  to  the  fu7fit '  T  '"°'"  "°«  ^ow.  the 
All  attempts  to  explain  tL  '1  "* .°'  °«  '"'sher  n;ed, 
f»d  evil  we  are  to  aba„L      "r""^  •^"alis'n  of  go<^ 

*an  the  precarious  evidZ.  a       f  "  "°  other  ground 
^ychical  Research  ^TIL"^^'^  "^  the  SocieTfor 
that  our  higher  needs.^nX^"*t^"'  *""  '^''"^^tit 
°f  man.  demand  a  b;h?,  "n  ^ft'"  "'\^"-°"«=ious  life 
the  value  of  the  struggle  ^th  .  ^'""'"'  °'  S°°dness.  in 
'"ortality;  but  this  attfrlpttt;""'^  '"  '^'^"al   m" 
mythology,  which  has  n^o  her  ,'''™"P°''«"  arbitral 
v«ng  aspi„,tion.  whicIclnnT'"'  """  ^  ^"6"^  and 
'vhat  ,t  means,  is  lit  k  mo^  than    *"""  ""'"  "^''"''^'y 
the  absence  of  any  ration^Tl    •   /"  ^  "'>'  °'  despair     r„ 
What  are  they  bLHnvtSL  "^Z?' '"''^'^ '" '"-«on 
uncertain  is  the  appeal nS  ion      °'^    How  utterly 
"on.  we  may  learn  from  the  amh    '  r"°"  ^"^  'magina- 
cannot  even  tell  „s  wheth  r  it  "1?"^  "'  "'^  -a<='e ;   it 
n   personal   immortality  •    „!,  °'  ^^ainst  the  belief 

'orth  so  uncertain  a  K.u/d'thTtT°"^   ""^   °^acle  giv^ 
»f  «ther.    No  other  Sn^VL'T ^  "'^'  '"  ^P^" 

'-~^::ictnrir"-^^^^^^^^^ 

--another..   wLreTi-XrL:^ 


if 
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vague  intimations,  which  may  with  equal  plausibility  be 
claimed  by  either  side ;  we  may  construct  our  mythology 
after  any  pattern  we  please,  but  what  we  cannot  do  is  to 
have  permsnent  faith  in  it.  An  appeal  is  made,  in  support 
of  this  defence  of  a  baseless  mythology,  or  at  least  a 
mythology  that  cannot  tell  what  its  basis  is,  to  the  poets, 
and  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  theo- 
logians or  philosophers,  that  we  must  look  for  comfoit 
and  for  truth.  And  no  doubt  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
poetry  may  be  more  philosophical,  not  merely  than  history, 
as  Aristotle  said,  but  even  than  theology  or  philosophy. 
The  poetic  intuitions  of  Wordsworth  and  Browning,  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  contain  larger  and  deeper  truth  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  systems  of  contemporary  theologians 
or  philosophers ;  but  the  reason  is,  not  that  imagination 
comes  closer  to  reality  than  reflection,  but  that  it  naturaUy 
outruns  its  slower-paced  sister.  Poetry  never  contains 
deeper  truth  than  philosophy,  except  when  it  embodies 
intuitions  that  are  afterwards  expressed,  or  may  afterwards 
be  expressed,  i  systematic  form.  In  poetry  we  have  the 
concrete  presentation  of  ideas  in  definite  pictorial  form, 
but  it  is  only  as  it  exhibits  the  whole  through  the  parts, 
the  ideal  in  the  sensible,  that  it  can  ever  be  regarded  as 
reaching  a  higher  stage  than  a  philosophy  which  has  lost 
itself  in  the  parts.  If  poetry  merely  gave  expression  to  the 
vague  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  appeal  to  it  in  support  of  religion.  No  doubt  lyrical 
poetry  may  legitimately  expr-5  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  such  an  expression  may  be  shown  to  have  a 
universal  value  by  the  critic  who  is  seeking  to  determine 
the  character  of  a  certain  type  of  mind  or  of  a  certain  age  ; 
but  no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about  would  cite  the 
lyrical  outpourings,  say  of  a  despairing  and  overburdened 
soul,  as  a  literal  expression  of  truth. 
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it  ^Z,  **'"'  ^r  "n-Joubtedly  contain  true  ideas,  and 

WtHn^'^l"  '^"^  *"=■'  ""=  '"">'  than  any  that  hT^ 
lutlierto  been  divined ;   but  it  does  so  only  because  it  h« 

tnat  case  it  is  the  task  and  the  duty  of  theoloev  and 
phJosophy  to  make  room  in  their  s^'iems  foTZ  new 
tru  h.  rhe  only  test  of  the  value  of  a  poem  is  the  0^7 
bihty  of  expressing  its  underlying  ideas  in^Tonnec^e^d 
™^onal  system ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done  "retu'e 

.m»H  T''  *°  r *  °'  '"'P'^"'«°»  '"  the  po^t  or  to  "he 
ZTlr   '=rP™''«"'»"  °t  the  reflective  ti.    I  con- 

reason  has  no  value  whatever,  and  indeed  may  prave  to 
be  but  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  truth     iTc^It  Z 

than  loiowledge.    A  faith  that  cannot  be  show^  to  te 
ra^onai  «  simply  a  play  of  fancy,  not  a  product  oTgemiin^ 
poetic  imagination,  which  never  conti^dicts  rea^n     I 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  philosophy^au^ 

uSt^""T'"°"  °'  ^''^  P~''  '^"'  be  employed  aTa 
T^^T,      r**^'  "'  ^"  ^^""^  "ith  «^  aid     It  is  not 
s4tem  o,th^,     \'""  "•'  '^''"^'"''^tion  of  the  most  X 
system  of  phUosophy,  poetry  is  essential  to  give  to  theswtm 

^cr^tereahzation.  Nor  can  it  dispen^l  withS^o" 
poefay,  because  ,t  ,s  only  through  the  fresh  intuitions  of 
poehc  genius  that  new  truths,  or  rather  new  development 
oftnith,  are  brought  to  light.  The  poet,  working  .irecUy 
upon  his  own  typical  experience,  and  looking  at  fhe  world 

^t^:  :tr'"^;'''  °^  ^  --  unconLtiL^s:! 

cuscems  m  the  concrete  and  immediate  the  operation  o 
the  single  pnnciple  that  binds  all  things  togeLr     and 

Lurih:*''"'j'  '""''"^  ''  nature'^and'huma'n  Ufe 
through  the  inspired  eyes  of  the  poet,  is  enabled  to  make 
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a  new  synthesis,  a  synthesis  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  beyond  his  reach.  The  poet  and  the  phUosopher 
have  a  different  task  to  perform,  and  yet  each  must  har- 
monize in  his  results  with  the  other— assuming,  that  is 
that  each  performs  his  own  worlc  adequately  and  in  his  owii 
way.  This,  indeed,  is  essential,  for  if  the  poet  lapses  into 
the  abstracting,  reflective,  and  in  the  first  instance  divisive 
mood  of  the  philosopher,  his  poetry  will  be  "  sickUed  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought " ;  while  the  phUosopher 
who  faUs  back  upon  che  intuitive  and  imaginative  method 
of  the  poet,  will  fail  to  attain  to  that  clear  distinction  and 
that  coherent  connection  and  completeness  which  it  is 
his  business  to  secure. 

We  cannot  admit,  then,  that  the  only  organ  of  religion 
IS  imagination,  whUe  the  only  true  products  of  imagination 
arc  mythologies,  not  systems  of  thought.    Nevertheless 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  faith  must 
always  outrun  knowledge.    The  edifice  of  truth  is  not 
bmit  m  a  day.  nor  is  it  ever  absolutely  complete.    Each 
stage  m  its  development  grows  out  of  a  former  stage  and 
prepares  for  that  which  follows.    However  far  the  progress 
of  knowledge  may  have  gone,  a  new  and  unexplored  region 
must  always  he  vaguely  beyond,  and  this  new  region  can 
only  be  indicated  by  faith.    It  would  therefore  seem  that 
after  all  we  must  oppose  faith  to  knowledge.    It  must  h- 
observed,  however,  in  the  firet  place,  that  the  faith  which 
IS  thus  contrasted  with  knowledge  is  itself  based  upon 
knowledge,  and  therefore  differs  in  kind  from  the  faith 
which  is  identified  with  baseless  mythological  fictions' 
and,  m  the  second  place,  that,  just  because  it  emerged 
from  knowledge,  it  is  really  already  implied  in  knowledge 
There  is  no  aavance  by  discontinuous  leaps :   each  new 
stage  of  knowledge  is  already  impUcit  in  its  predecessor  • 
and  therefore  faith  points  beyond  knowledge  only  by 
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Of  God  as  the  u„i  rwLh  1°"' '^'*'  '""''''■  '"^^^ 
»  at  6nt  wrongly  idenhfip^  -^u'  N°  ^oubt  this  unity 
object;  but  w^'tS"  *:'  hi!  '^*'^'^"  --■">• 
religion  the  implicit  idea  of Tn  t  .  P""""ve  fom  of 
be  no  continuify'n  the  deJ  ''™*'''  ""'"  *°"''' 

sciousnes,.    We'^  l^"  S^^"'^'  °'  'he  religious  con- 

aithmaygobeyo„d.andSrbe™nT^ /.''"'■  ^"^ 
formulated,  it  does  not  go  hTvf^T  '*''** " explicitly 
formulation.  Or,  to  pufth^r.t.  ' ''  '"''^^'^  «  «>at 
•"hole  progress  of  know  ejre  ""??"  "'"'"'"  ""J--  '"e 
process  by  which  a  sinriel^jr  f '  ""  ""=  ^°"*"'"»» 
minate   fonns.    Thus,   wL^tl^    ,1^'^^  '"  "^  ''^ter- 

brings  ever  new  differenSot"^"  '"   '*^  P'°«^ 
toe  remains,  and  m^t^"     P™™"«<=e.  it  at  the  same 

inteUigible  world '  ^TuSry"^„Tdf  """^  °'  °'«= 
M»-  Ms«.    As  new  diS*-  ^^erences  develop 

becomes  ever  more  conS^Cit?  ""'''■  '""^  ""^^^ 
•"■ty.  Now.  faith  just  consist"  in  "  <^^  *»  be  a 
loity  that  is  always  me^u^Z!7  .  reassertion  of  the 
ledge.  At  each  "t^Trtr!^^'°"*«°°  of  know- 
">ind  reacts,  and  m^'t  Z^  ZT^  °'  '^°^^"^'  «>e 
•diverse  been  completLrsD^  'l"*  "°  '''«'  '^  *«>* 
Presuppoation  which  under^^'  ®"'  *^«  fundamental 
fe  the  unity  or  S^  If^'^  l'^^  °' «"at  progre^ 

this  idea,  which,  a^elchi^tr  1  '"^""y  ■  ""='''  « 
■nay,  ro  doubt,  refuse  to  twf'^'='-  ''"*''  «=^^ts.  We 
•^owledge ;  but  it^  onl^lT u"''^^*''"'  *''^  "^^  of 
the  condition  of  all  WlLl     rr"^^"'  ^"^  "  « 
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b.^.  17^^  °"*,  °'^"  '"'°'  '°  ^Wch  ™(e™,c  should 
Ita^^l^i.  *'  '""^  "^  mythological  theo^r  of  f«th 
Ito  •dvocale*  5umiiun,y  reject  what  they  call  the  Christim 

^^Jn'^T?:  ""  "^"*°"-  «'^«  »he,:„t^n^ 

:^'orz.TJt  rorThrr„^,^Thfr  i  "- 

m^»h^    .      ?*•    ®y  ■"  «PPlication  of  the  same  external 

Stlln"!!!?'  P''™"^  **  "^o*"  t""'  'here  i.  ^S 
m  common  between  the  various  forms  of  religion     T^ 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  «Uer  toVo 
«  elabo«te  argument  to  prove  that  the  h^C  of  ma^i^ 
mexphcable  apart  from  the  idea  of  evolution  In^^h" 
apphcation  of  that  idea  will  convince  any  one  tha"  sud^ 
unsympa  hetic  criticisms  as  those  referrM^o^  LeptS 
anachromsfc.    Historical  investigation  has  Tply  Sot^ 

ChSZ  ♦     «      .  '''"""P^  '"'°  monotheism,  andthat 

by  the  aid  o   a  pnncple  implicit  in  both,  but  wider  ^ 

fSl  r  """'■  !f '  "'^^^^  «""'  the  develop" 
Sl^  ?h^  "^Tf  '","•"  '""'e-P^tation  of  ChrSu^ 
weas  m  the  hght  of  enlarged  religious  exuerience  w. 
cam-ot,  therefore,  without  ignoringThis  lo^^^d  t^ilsom: 

^To^n'^'T^'T  '™'"^-  The  fundamental  prin! 
aple  of  Chnshamty-the  essential  unity  of  the  divtoe Td 
human  nat..res-must  needs  receive  new  apphcSs  ^d 
come  to  a  clearer  and  clearer  miderstanding  of  it^S  ^ti^e 

««r.ii^effofLra;:--Kzs^:: 
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0/  t™.h  they  cLS^dr r^  h/Sr:'  T"''  "•""'' 
Pwvente  them  from  ewi^nJ  ♦k   ^°'*™''*"^<-'' 

P.08T«, impossible;  to d'  ^ Sr/""!'"''  ■"*"" 
unintelljjrible     Th,  h.™i  '°  "'  ""^^es  progress 

annihilation  of  the  old  aire  '£?''  "  "'"''  ««'  ^^ 
to  read  the  history  ff^.  the  substitution  of  the  new.    So 

.Iternation^fti  t  ^•f^^^^^  '!  '°  "  -re 

the  denial  of  all  law  Th?i,  !  '  ?  *  •"*"  alternation  is 
intelligib.,  en^  *,  J^*  '^'"'^  °'  ""an  becomes  an  un- 
thel^ntierTnt^^'^J^^^-'^eth^  it  be  the  first  or 

sufficing.    The  first  f?ri.^  ""*  '""'«>  as  self- 

cedingVcLtL'' c  rri^ 'r  T  r  °'  ""^  p"- 

developedoutofallt),.     T   '  ""*    twentieth   has 

advent'^  °he  n L  fo™  7'^''  ''''"  '•''^''  '""-"^"l  'he 
demarcation  ca^^  H  '^'*'°"-    N°  """"'"te  Une  of 

deteS'rrtrSt^h':"t"7'"'^  and,  unless  we  a^ 
mechanism,  we  mu  t  U  pretrLl  '  '"'  """^  ""='- 
theology  the  result  nf  T  ^"^^"^  *°  mcorporate  in  our 

with  P^tlyXtd  X"Sed°V'"*'^'V"'  ^°"^<^* 
aJi  that  has  been  contrit^L^  .""''■  ^°  ^""'nate 
Paul  and  St.  S  burbv  t^e'th  ."""^  '^  *"'*"  "^"^  St. 
of  nineteen  centu^'es  LSl  lltv  "^^^  ""^  P^^osophers 
and  general  a^  ^^  uf  ""  *'*''  *  "^""'^nt  «>  vague 

needs'of  ur" '°  t'"^Z'  "J  "'^'^"«  '"^  ""^^ 
ideas  cannot  I^Lte^^',i^:r'  "'.'^''"'^  "'""-^ 
conflicting  WewsatStrsle'r."'.!'"^"^"'^^^ 

must  be  conceived  as  the  evlfXrH    ^      "^  *°P'^'   " 

that  in  its  complete  dmerenl^     development  of  a  germ 

ompiete  differentiation  comprehends  the  whole 
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of  Uje     Development  nece«rily  leem.  .t  ewh  crtrii  of 

thought ;  but  that  u  only  becw  It  i.  nece,*^.  in  t.kta. 
•  new  .tq,.  to  realize,  in  wmething  Uktlu^igin,!^. 
th,  17*^  con,prehen.ivene«,  the  principle  tharunderUe. 

«lled  faith,  and  it  ha.  therefore  wmetime,  been  fabely 
turned  that  faith  goes  back  to  an  earUer  stage  of  th3 
ignormg  the  whole  process  that  has  intervened  I„  Z.ty 
"IS  not  «,,  for  the  return  is  no  mere  return,  but  theptf- 
paratjon  for  a  further  advanc.    The  histor^  of  ZT^ 

oL^tT^K  """"'."  '"^''^-  »  *•'*  "■»«  that  the 
present  gathers  up  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  prepares 
for  an  advance  beyond  it :  '•"u  prepms 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Choit 
A  heedleii  world  hath  never  lost 
The  long  acetic  di«npUne  of  the  medieval  Church,  when 

^ir,M  \  ""-T"*'""'  "  P""^*^  '"  «»"«*hat  rhai^ 
c^»^  ^'°"  ^^  ^''•"'''*  •■  '*""*  '^  dualistic  theo^ 
contributed  an  element  of  truth  which  is  a  necessary  c,^ 
plement  of  pantheism.  It  is  therefore  a  n,^^rX- 
and  superficiality  of  thought,  when  we  iind  such  a  Wew 
a^  that  we  have  been  considering  advanced  as  a  substitute 
or  a  Chnsfamty  that  is  rejected  only  because  it  is  v^^w^ 
as  a  sta  jonary  cr«J,  not  as  a  living  principle  wUch  U 
contmually  creating  new  forms  for  itself. 


LECTURE  SECOND. 
THE  FALLACY  OF  Rawcal  EMPIRICISM. 
The  conclusion  at  whirh  ««.  k  j 
i"t  lecture  was  that  th^aLl^  '^"^  "  ""  •"<»  °' 
knowledge  is  one  that  cLn^ ,      °'''^"°"  °'  ''^"'  »<« 
legitimately  maintZiX  o^h""'' '""'  °'  ^«*  «* 
■n  /aith  i,  present  in  t^'uSflecTive  fo™"^;*^'  *"^ 
8^«>Pe<i  by  thought  and  Tnl     .    u        """'  ^  ''w^'y 

element,  cipableTcoitrd      •       "  '"  '*"™""» 

•ieologyorphilosoph^rSn  "tr'"*"''™"''"' 
with  an  appeal  to  inmilrfilt!^       •     '  ""'"'*  *«  "tiafied 

iaith  once  delivered  to  tSu-?'"*^''  "'»"  "  ">« 
satisfied  with  the  creation  oTmvf h^.       '?  i'  P°"""*  '°  "»' 

■onforting  they  may  bl  btT^^'T'.!'  '*'"°"'-  ""^'^ 
that  the  truths  of  L^in  ad^it  oT^^T""  '°"'°'* 
systematic  statement  tL  nT  u  f- ™"°"''  ^«'«°™  and 
philosophy  of  S-i  P°S3.bihty  of  constructing  a 

fi^tly/thatl"^:^^'^"^^",''"'  **°  P"-'^« 
it  13  capable  of  beTr^Tmprrnr^  '■  """■  «=<^°"%.  that 
by  us  ;   and  unless  we  Tt  "I  "'  '^"'^  •"""« 

cannot  advance  a^:srp."rt™el;"''  ^*'''  *" 
way  foramo^positivetr^tment  .71^?"'^  '''* 
of  the  universe  must  be  held  .„  ,1  * '^°'"=*P"°" 

in  itself  completely  rationa^^,nH  T^^"""  """*  **  is 
be  completely  rati^n^  and  can  be  known  by  us  to 

To  take  the  last  point  firs,  it  is  manifest  that,  admitting 
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with  an  abJu'.e  S  S  rev    "''""  "  "°*  '"'«='«« 
For,  as  has  oft?„  iL      *^^'"°«'  '*^*y  ^  "  actually  is 

mtelligence  that  it  is  ^J^erhi  "TiT"^  ."' 
there  are  absolufp  n™;*    ^  umited.    If  I  know  that 

because,  ;^^'!iV;  "^^  '""="'S«"^«-  '*  ""'t  be 
from  th;^  Cr  For'  1     '  !'°"''  ^™''°"  «^»I^ 

assertion  which  no  increase  in  mv^         x"  '  *"""  "^  "" 
would  in  any  way  ^e^      "^y  Powerof  comprehension 

would  be  endo.^Jbflni;^!'^''"^'  '^"'^'"'-  ''"^^ 
as  they  ai^  •  ^1^  ""  '     "'■^'"'"  *•■"'  ^""^^  ^  "^ 
tie  juiTez^t  Thaf  mv  ZT""""''"'  i-telligence.    BuT« 
true\X^  aly    "^^tf  *™^^  '=  ^""''"tely  limited  is 
to  an  other  iu^^rthr^h    T!  '^  ""^^  '°  "*^™<=« 
ti"s  Judgment  S    l^e  ^^  ^fZ  T!!"'  "°*  *° 
thisiudgment.  it  becomes  douLTul"Lth"Lh        i™"  °' 
may  not  be  absolutely  true     and  ,7  fV  ^   ^"'^'"'" 
its  contradictory  must  rtn.?     a^u  ^"'^'"*  '^  ''^• 
false  that  all  otter^ude^  *?"'  '^'^  "'"^^°"  "  ""^t  be 
thus  seems  oS  t£  !^,  T  T.  '''^'"'^^  '™«-    " 
tl-esis  that  the  u  Jve^'^  S.T     '  '"'*''  °'  *^^  '■yP- 
tradiction  defend^  teis  tC  Z*-     ''°"°*  '^*''°"'  '°°- 
in  the  human  inteSencrwllth  'f  ""  "'^'"'^  ^'"'' 

that  the  universe  is  SaJ     "^  "''"^"'^  '*  '"^  "mowing 

*«-/^./we  ca^tv^r  prot  S,'*:.'-^^'-  «/  - 
Our  judgments,  it  mayTs^  I*!'  """^  "^  '**'°"^- 
^onnuUtion  .  that  Pa^  "anrina^^urco^^^: 
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of  reality  which  alone  is  ours  rn<,„  * 
contended,  to  maintaSXi  "  Tr' "''''^- "  "«5"« 
faise ;  all  that  need  bTheld's  2  h"'"'™"  '™  "'^'"'^'y 
of  representing  a  reatov  whi\  '^'^  "*-'  ""  '■'■  "»»  way 
the  circle  of  ol^nt^enl"'' ^  ^^  ''^7''  <•  "^  ^^^^ 
to  ultimate  reaUty  it  mav  h»  J  '"'l("ner.a  in  regard 
they  are  not  SJ  Id  yet  thiv  '  "'  ''  ""'  ''•"^'"^  ^ 
For  example,  it  is  irZ^AZtT^I^'"''''  *™*- 
are  compelled  to  postulate  as  1.  ,  ^""5"  ^^''^  '^ 

"  "  person  "  or  T'  ^eK^^  '  P""°P'«  "'  '^  things,  is 
must  be  admitted  that  "IT  '"''^"'^"  aS  it 
goo^  within  our  reth  and  "^"1*^  "  "  ""'  '^S"-'  «*- 
enough  predicated  0  1  Airc'T  *"  '^""^^^'^ 
not  suppose  it  to  be  an  aH^,  u    "'^^  P™'^'^«^  ^^  do 

"Jtimate  U^ity.  That  it  is  nn?  /''""'=*'^"*'<'"  »'  the 
seen  if  we  reflect  ttat  in  tT.  '»?'*'  ""^  ^*  ""^^  •>« 
"personality"  hinoL  ""  "^"^  °'  the  tem, 

finite  beings^.  Te  Z^^'  T^^'  *"-  Predicated  oi 
referring  to  a  partioJ^n//  ,  P*"^"  "  '^'>»  *«  are 
«e«  to  be  disS™^i"?r  •"!,'■  ^''°  '=  '^^  ^°^  him- 
we  cannot  sj^k  S  "^''^.^''^-''^-Is  -•  and.  therefore, 
that  he  is  thrpria  ip^^S,^  J^™"     ^"-""t  denying 

thoughitcannotbea^attSe^f  S;?'^''  ''"P"'=^-    «"* 
fairly  be  said  to  repre^„t  or  svml^'   r''""'^*^  "  ""^y 
God.  and  indeed  to  r^„t  i^"^'™.  ^  ^«^  ""ture  of 
for  our  limited  inteJ^    1'"  *'"'  ^''^^  ^''V  Po^'We 
the  term  "personaSy- when  IT'  'r'°''  ""^^  "»  "' 
as  we  recognize  that  wfa^  ^^^  ^P*^'"'^  °*  God.  so  long 
only  sugg^ts  or  inLTes^^if  T*'  "  "''*''^^°'-  "^ch 
to  definf  Certa^S  t  fa  mol^"^  "  *"  ""'  *"  °"'  P°^« 
the  nature  of  G^  to  say  Z  he ''"''* '^^  °' ''^""'"S 
speak  of  him  as  an  aL  rlct  "  P      "-^     '*'^°'"  "'»°  to 
and.  if  anyone  isTe«o  tl^Zf  gZ'"  '^  "^  " ' 
'-de.uate  ways,  he  Ly  ^X^^^^^^^X 
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conceiving  of  him  as  a  "pen>on,"  provided  always  he 
recognu^  that  God  is  something  infinitely  higher  thL 

^p^ljy  tr  "'''  "'^  "™"'*"«  ^^  "°  "--  '^^ 
This  modified  doctrine  is  not  so  obviously  self^ontra- 
Actory  as  the  unquahfied  assertion,  that  the  hum^ 
intelhgence  .s  absolutely  limited.  It  recognizes  "degr^ 
of  truth."  refusing  to  say  outright  that  by'^s  very  nf^^ 
the  human  mtelligence  is  shut  out  from  all  knowledge  of 
reah^  as  it  absolutely  is.  But  it  can  hardly  be^d  to  ^ 
a  sdf-cons,stent  doctrine.    It  goes  on  the  principle  thatlt 

^tWn  ti'  r/"'  ""T^  '"'^'"S^"^  '°  '"^»™  '•>«  limits 
withm  which  It  IS  confined,  without  being  able  in  any  way 
or  m^y  sense  to  see  beyond  them.     We  can.  it  is  assLed! 
td^^  that  our  judgments  m  regard  to  the  nature  of  ultimate 
reality  are  not  absolute,  without  being  able  to  say  positive  y 
what  the  content  of  an  absolute  judgment  would  ^  nZ 
we  are  entitled  to  say.  it  may  be  ur^d,  that  the  Abso^" 
IS  not  a  person,  much  less  a  bUnd  force  or  substance  because 
we  can  ^  th,t  personality  is  applicable  oi^y  to  on^ 
mdivdual  subject  as  contrasted  with  another,  ll^e  we 
are  certain  that  God  is  not  such  an  individual  sub^e^ 
But,  surely,  this  doctrine  must  either  be  pushed  further 
or  entirdy  abandoned.    If  we  know  tha^  G^  Tno 
personal  because  he  is  not  finite,  it  must  be  because  we 
know  him  to  be  infinite,  and  that  not  in  the  purej^e^tive 

tT^  Jfv  '^  ''"  '"'8'''  •>"  °°t'^°8  ^t  ail-but  S 
the  positive  sense  that  he  contains  aU  reality  with " 
himself  or  ,,  all^omprehensive.  If  we  say  that" 
super-pei^onal."  we  must  have  a  positive  ground  fo^ 
making  the  assertion.    That  being  so,  h  must  ^  p^ib" 

«.4n^'tX  ^.°^  '^  f.  '"«""  '^'^Sory  than  Zt  of 
pei^nahty.    If  ,t  is  replied  that  we  possess  no  higher 
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category,  then  we  must  answer  that  ■„  .1,  ^ 
■»"  ground  for  asserting  that  fh  ''^*  "**'  *«  '"'^e 

B«t  the  contenS^^^tltrn'T'lilJ^''"  =^**6°'y- 
that  we  have  no  higher  !1*  ?^*  *°°^-    ^°'-  *°  ^Y 

same  as  saying  th'^t  ^fjf 7  than  pe..onality  is  thi 

higher  than  atltracHn'iCJXf'^  °i  ""^"'"^ 
don  the  ordinary  definition  o2„o„iTv'".H  "'f'""- 
in  a  deeper  sense  and  th.„  P*'^0"al'ty.  and  employ  it 
inadequa^  as  .^^^T^:^^' J^^  [^-.that  it  is 

the  veiy  conception  of  God  as  incite  o^ll  "'.*'"'*  '" 

we  have,  at  least  iniDlicitlv  »  h  ^  "  ^"-"^o^Prehensive. 
abstract  individ^  1^1%  «  1'''^°'^  *''^"  ''>^*  °f 
the^/«.ofa«abstr^;:rvid„°^,;;*'"-J°^^^^^^^^  '°  - 

that  it  fs *^;rrr^. ;  ^hS S"  ^.'  ^^  «-•' 

reach."    For   as  -vp  h.„J  \,  ^        category  within  our 

™piy  abst^actTnd^^sr  LTbr:^.  '^  ^"-"^^ '° 

demonstrably  inadequate  v»^  a  ehf";  '."*"'^"^'y  *= 
not  to  speak  of  God.  IfT  is^aidth."'"*'°"  °' '"='"■ 
abstract  individual  ie  an  „di,^H  !  '""'y  '"^"  is  an 
be  independent  or;il  othe"  thtl  f  """^^  ""'"^  "  *=  *" 
that  such  an  abstract  indt^nT'  "'^  "'^"^  '^  ^''°*n 
such  individual  ac^:au;"S:f't;'"- fiction.    «  any 

in.the  sense  that  he  wouM  bewhat  Tels  ev  'tT''^"*- 
beings  were  annihilated  or  h  Jn»  ^    ^"  "'  *"  °*''^'- 

a  self-centred  indi^^dui  has  no  ^  '"'*'^-  ^'"  ^"^'^ 
centre  without  a  circumference  hT  '"'''"^^  '""^  " 
be  inteipreted  in  a  hther  wav  '  f'^""''*'' ""^* 

thing,  a  higher  categoS  is  LZdt^'n^f*  I'  "^^  ^""^ 
man.  For,  man  is  whaThl  i!  ?  .  ^^^^  *^'  "^'"^  <>' 
.^lations  t;  othe  l^fn  *  !r  "°* ',"  ^'  '«"^''°".  b"t  in  his 
a  mere  abstraction  l^kv  T'"^  '"*"''"^'  ™"  ^^^ 
self-consciou  r^n  aldnot'h^  /''^«°^  "^^  •«  ^all^ 
reason,  and  nothing  less  wiU  adequately  char- 
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acterire  the  nature  of  man.  Hence  we  must  at  least  define 
Go<?  as  self-conscious  reason ;  and  if  this  category  also  is 
found  to  be  madequate,  we  must  replace  it  by  others.  untU 
we  have  found  one  that  is  adequate.  Whether  or  not  the 
category  of  self-conscious  reason  is  adequate  can  only  be 
determmed  as  the  final  result  of  our  whole  enquiry  ;  all  that 
■s  at  present  maintained  is.  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  our  mtelligence  which  makes  it  hopeless  to  attempt 
a  charactenzahon  of  the  nature  of  God,  since  the  rejection 
of  any  given  determination  is  legitimate  only  if  we  have 
already  reached  a  higher  determination. 

That  this  is  the  only  defensible  conclusion  may  be  shown 
in  aonother  way.  When  the  predicates  by  which  we  seek 
to  charactenze  the  nature  of  God  are  said  to  be  true  in  an 
analogical  but  not  in  a  hteral  sense,  it  is  implied  that 

tTorX"!  Z-  r  "'  '"P"""  °'  =°'"P''""e  them  witli 
the  predicates  which  actually  and  precisely  characterize  his 
nature^  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  human  intelU- 
gence  has  in  some  sense  before  it  both  the  inadequate  and 
tte  adequate  categories.    For.  in  every  case  of  comparison 

^T.T'^TT^'"^'''-  "•  fo^^-^Ple,  aphofogra^h 
s  declared  to  be  a  good  likeness,  obviously  the  picturf  and 
the  onginid  must  both  be  known.  No  one  can  sky  that  the 
photograph  IS  either  good  or  bad  unless  he  knows  what 
the  person  represented  looks  Hke.  Similarly,  if  it  is  said 
that  personahty  is  a  good  representation  of  the  actual 
character  of  God  Ve  who  says  so  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  that  character  -s.  If  he  knows  nothing  of^e 
nature  of  God  how  can  he  teU  whether  personify  is  a 
more  or  less  adequate  determination  than  force  or  sub- 

remotest  likeness  to  the  attributes  of  God  ?  If  God  is 
Tl  ^r*"*^  <»"■  knowledge,  for  us  he  is  perfectly  destitute 
of  all  positive  attributes.    Even  granting  therefore  that  in 
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It  thus  «ems  iulfmatrr      ""  *°  ^"^  '"'=''  "  ""'"^ 

the  nature  of  God  is  m«H.  ,''«.  P^^l-cates  by  which 
the  remotest  r^mWanTe  t  The  a?,'"^ '°  ''™""  "-* 
And  when  we  have  ^chJfht.'^  "^*""  °*  God- 
step  to  the  denial  of^dlltithef'.'*  "  .""'^  '""""^^ 
nothing  more  can  be  «^d  fhlf^K  I'""''  •''^*  °*  *'"='' 
tinguished  from  th^  TX^  InL  '*  '\'"'"''*  *"  *'■ 
said     The  fl«„m„.-    °'  "^""^h  nr.thmg  whatever  can  be 

God  is  't  tr^s^milf  «^  incomprehensib^ 
tendency  of  our  nlt^t  efe^'.:,'' ^L!'^  t;!*-"" 
a  single  aU-comprehensive  un iy  ^f  °  '"'•"' 
that  this  unity  is  inrtpfinoKi     ■     ■  *''^   assertion 

assertion  that  it  »"tStt"the~r"*"'  "^*''  *'«' 
neither  in  its  unoualifi»^  '  '"^"^'ofe.  conclude  that, 

absolute  hmtSo,   hi  r  '"  "'  ""^"^^  '°™-  ^»  »»« 
Now  if  The  hum^  „Lr""""  '"'""«*"'=^  ^^  ''«'«"ded. 

absolute  Hmit. -rrnirxr  thrti"e'r  "^**'  "• 

any  sense  irrational.    The  two  nm  J«f,  ."'^'^  "  '" 

each  other.  Intelligence  isTotT^r';'"'^'''''  '""P'^ 
works  in  a  vacuum  bnf  IL  !•  .?  "'^'^'  P°*«''  *Wch 
prehension  o7S  If  r"*"'"^  ^"^'^'^  ■"  'he  corn- 
infected  with  i^Sonali  vTh.  "I^r"  '""  ""'^^-^  *°  "«= 
upon  the  assump^ttt  thrut''""'"'*P^<"^«'^ 
rational,  is  bound^o  find  Lf  eheX'T^/,  T"'^*^"' 
its  effort  to  comorehenrt  i^.     u   u        ""^  frustrated  in 
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which  every  element  is  supposed  to  be  combined  in  the 
transparent  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  other  which  is 
the  absolute  negation  of  that  unity.    So  long  as,  beyond 
the  region  which  is  radiant  in  the  light  of  reason,  there 
falls  a  perfectly  dark  and  opaque  region,  of  which  nothing 
can  be  said  but  that  it  is  absolutely  inscrutable ;  so  long 
the  human  mteUigence  must  be  subjected  to  the  absolute 
hmit  which  is  implied  in   the  absolutely  uninteUigible. 
inch   an   external   limit   to   the   inteUigence   necessarily 
imphes  a  limit  in  the  intelligence  itself;    for  the  intelli- 
gence can  only  exist,  and  possess  the  nature  of  intelligence 
provided  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  total  nature  of 
things.    A  perfectly  rational  inteUigence  cannot  exist  in 
a  partially  rational  universe ;    and  therefore  the  com- 
plete rationality  of  the  universe  is  the  indispensable  con- 
fltatiop  of  an  intelligence  free  from  any  absolute  limit 
^e  rational  and  the  real  must  coincide  :  if  we  cannot  show 
that  the  real  is  rational,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  prove 
the  rational  to  be  real ;  and  the  truth  of  both  propositions 
IS  the  mdispensable  condition  of  a  phUosophy  of  religion 

I  have  attempted  to  summarise  the  arguments  for  a 
rational  universe  and  for  the  possibihty  of  its  comprehension, 
partly  because  these  two  principles  seem  to  me  indispensable 
as  the  basis  of  a  theology,  and  also  because  there  is  a  class 
of  thinkers  who  claim,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that  aU 
such  attempts  are  foredoomed  to  faUure  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  We  are  precluded,  it  is  held,  from 
making  any  absolute  statements  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things  by  the  very  nature  of  our  experience.  The 
Critical  Philosophy,  as  we  know,  because  of  its  distinction 
between  phenomena  and  noumena  was  led  to  deny  that 
we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  reaUty  as  it  is  in  itself,  though 
It  also  contended  that  we  can  reach  an  assured  faith  in  God 
freedom  and  immortality  through  the  moral  consciousness' 
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And  radical  empiricism,  as  advocat^rt  h„  .v    1  .   „ 
James  and  endoi-ed  bv  Lt^        ^  ^'  '^'*  Professor 
refusing  to  admit  that  wt    "^'  ^"^  ™"'^''  '"^her, 

single  principle  I,  th, 7^,1"  r?  ''''"■  '^'  "''"«'  '°  =" 
defended,  there  can  bTl    ^^     1"'°"  '^"  I'"  successfuUy 

stand  it  and  t^e^L  itt  "^"'^  °'  ^'"'■«'™  "'  '  ""-Jo- 
its  main  contentfen  ITv  not  «.'  "'"'^'^  '°  "=''  ^''^"'er 
sible  foundation.  ^         ''*  "P°"  "  '«'^«  "nd  '"defen- 

ui^la^tshitrj"  '""'™^'^-  ''^"-  '"^t  '"e 
that  the  char^t  r  o7o  :  ^.^.^Tl  '^'■°'«'  ■"-*-*"« 
an  inference.     Holdinrthk  '^  ^°^  °°*  j"'«fy  ="<=h 

are  told,  to  admit  hat  aly  of  th!'  "'*"""^  "'"^'  "« 
seek  to  introduce  order  tntn  n  '""I^^P"""^  by  which  we 
as  more  than  '•  w^  1 "  nr'^^f'-^o  <=^"  be  regarded 
s«=dedatanymomTnt  TtisTh  P  '°"''  """'^  *°  ^e  super- 
rationaUsm'  undrtand"  g  by  SZ !?* '"  P"-'P'<= '° 

the  universe  is  an  intelligiJe  whole    T^  °f™'  "^"^ 

experience,  it  is  mainta  nlT  \    [      ^^""^  "  "°">ing  in  our 

to  go  bey;nd~rtt^''rfhr:H^'''r^'"'^ 
cannot  in  consistency  exclude  anv.?  .   '  ''^"'*-  ^' 

experienced,  and  therefore  s!n7""'  "'"*  '^  ''""^'y 
are  experienced,  they  must  "b^"  conjunctive  relations  " 
else.    The  recognition  of  '°"."''^^^«*'«s  anything 

James  assur^T  is  the  Zr'"'  ^'='^"°"^-  ^"^^^^ 
empiricism  over  the  L.-^;l!r"°"*'f.°'  ^^e  new 
of  the  fact  that  conjunctive  a^rf^H""^'""'"'  '"  =P"« 
present  themselves  T^Z  fT  ,t'T""'  ^'^'^"""^ 
experience,  has  always  sho™  »  t  ^  co-ordinate  parts  of 
the  connections  oSTnd  to      "?  *°  ""  ''^^^  ^'^ 

E^^;trS^^?^^^i£ 

~w;...------"^-:i 
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belonged  to  different  orde„  of  truth  and  vitality  alt<v 

theZn^^^r  "*  '"*  '«•"  """^  "'^""ble  than 
farV^f  *  *^  ■"""'  "°'  80  beyond  what  the 

t:^™:xni"™'*- '"  *"'  -«mty  of  partLi™ 

ever  crowding  upon  us,  we  are  in  many  cases  forced  to 

we  cannot  show  the  rationality  of  all  the  facts  thlt  jf 
expenence.  how  shall  we  prove  the  rat^n^  rf  the  whoW 
S^a^n':Ts"o''"'  °'  '"^  "'"'^  •'^"■-'  that  tS:^] 
Catr  at  aX;;ri:rnor  ^    "•"*  -'  ""^^  '^ 

famous  phrase    that  "  ,.,1,,*  •  "  °  "*8*'  * 

ground  for  beheving  that  aU  things  could  be  explained  » 

S^t  r  tXt^tSri '""''  ^'  ^''■^  ^*  ^^ 

chajice  or  accident.    But,  while  this  is  true  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  base  an  invioh^ble  law  upon  any  at^!^!' 
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0'  particular  instances  ■  anrf  ,h     . 
forced  to  admit.  thaT  ;h    conceTt L"  1  '''''""  '^^  -"" 
an  assumption  that  we  cann",  1  °  k>     '"^°''""'  '"^  « 
over,  tlae  argument  from  p  "ob,b^it '  ^  ''*"''"^''-    ^ore- 
saniy  weak,  because  an  obJctor  ^^^  °^  waiogy  is  neces- 
aa  we  have  never  been  able  to  l.^T  ^  !'*^^''  """'  'hat, 
of  mstances.  it  is  just  as  leg^^;^!' "7°""  ^  '™''«d  ""mbe; 
hmgs  which  by  their  verTnat     1   "^"^  """'  *''^^«  are 
east  can  never  be  shown  by  uTn't  m  r"'"*"'*'  °'  '^ 
to  maintain  that  they  are  capable  °  l    ^  '""P'-cable.  as 
we  must  therefore  attack  the  ^r  K.    '^P'"""''""-    I  think 

The  fi.t  thing  to  not  c     s'tha  The"  T'""  "''^' 
argument  against  the  complee  int.  iK-,^"'""'"^  <"  'he 
""Plies  that  it  is  partially  fnteS"'^^''''y  "'  '"e  universe 
be  shown  that  even  m  S^ 
complete  intelligibility  ^o't.,   "''"'«""''ty  either  impli,4 
The  changes  whfch  ojects  undert^""'  "'  '"  '"'elhgibiSty 
t'on  just  in  so  far  as  C  ^t^lT-  ^^P"""-  «'  explana- 
but  in  a  fixed  and  inmL  „.     '"  '"  "^"'"^  *ay. 
>s  denied,  there  is  no  Tom„  !„  °;*'" '   ^"-^  «  this  order 
Planation.    Suppose  for  fl"^  ""'*  ^'^'*'  «'  ex- 
were  so  discreprrhaaheV;::;!^ r,  °"  ^'^"»- 
two  of  them  that  we  cou  HSl  S    r°*'""« '"  »y 
instance,  that  the  pavement  T  '''^'""•^al ;   suppose,  for 
hit  one  on  the  head    aXhat        m  l"'^''''^>'  get  up  and 
The  logical  result  would  b^lhl^t  *"  f '"^S^^al  ,^ult  ? 
could  be  framed,  since  ]uc£nnf„"t '*"'"*  ^"^^-^^er 
of  something  identical  inTexUS.'  ""^V  '""S^""" 
thesisofanexperienceinwhThthi^       ':    ^"*  *he  hypo- 
«  absurd,  for  the  si2,rr^ 'or/h  ? '"'"'''^  *hatXr 

experience  involves  atXttrdL.'  *"*  ™'^"'"™  of 
■•  that."  and  such  a  d^st^ctiln  i,  '"°"  °'  "  '"is  "  from 
"mething  identical  h  '^hfs  "  ir-^T'"'  ""''^  ther.  is 
--^-extension,  or  in  :imr^,--^h«^^^^^^^ 


I  i 
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other  mode.    An  al»olutcIy  chaotic  experience,  in  fact  is 
no  expenence  at  all ;  to  my  mind  indeed  it  is  simply  n;n- 
«nse :   some  (ix.ty  or  order  there  must  be,  even  if  one  is 
only  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots  or  to  match  two  pieces  of  silk. 
Now  fix,ty  or  order,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  no 
»methmg  which  can  be  Hmited  in  its  application:   ° 
must  be  true  absolutely  and  without  any  exception      It 
Tt"  es    r''"f  "^  '^  ''"^  accumulatfon  of  'par,^  ula 
TZZL     ■         %*'  '°""  P^^'"™  *•«=  ""I^^ble  feat 

S  toZJ°,h       ""'^':^»«'y  °f  a  law.    Anyone  who 

^n  Is^r  ^  ''^"""'  ""'^  "'''^  °'  °"  experiences 
upon  a  supposed  summation  of  particulars,  can  give  no 
reason  why  at  any  moment  all  order  should  not  disTppea"! 
eav,„g  us  welter,,,    In  an  absolute  chaos.     The  sup^i: 
tion.  therefore,  o.  r.  .xperienced  world  absolutely  destuTte 
t  ^f ;  "  f  ^'"k*"'^  unintelligible,  is  one  th^at  do 
be  entertained  without  self-contradiction :   it  is  an  hypo 
thesis  which,  by  making  all  experience  impossible   m^ 
itse    impossible.    We  must  either  postulat^^e  cjplete 
nteUipbihty  of  the  unive,^,  or  deny  that  we  ca.rhave 
any  expenence  whatever.    That  of  course  is  very  difler^m 

»ce.    What  IS  asserted  is,  not  that  we  can  show  in  detaU 
that  the  umverse  ,s  completely  inteUigible,  but  that  on 
no  other  supposition  than  its  complete  inteUigibility  can 
we  make  any  assertion  whatever,  not  even  the  assertion 
that  ,t  IS  not  completely  inteUigible.    This  distinction  sTem" 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  that  we  are  asserting  absolutdy  th" 
wh^h   we  only  prove  relatively.     Such   a  judgment   J 
water  rusts  iron     we  affiim,  not  on  the  grounfthat  we 
have  observed  all  the  cases  in  which  water'^sts  iron  bu 
on  the  ground  that,  without  presupposing  the  universal 
pnnciple,  we  cannot  have  the  particulTex^rience     H^ 
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n.ent  mean,  „o  more  .hi  that "  A^  """'  """  ""=  '"''8- 
reen  "-without  determinin  \.  .  "^""^'o"'  °'  something 
«"  -y  own.  or  ™ng  fpTb,? "  "  "  '  ""'  '""'- 
"wyone  with  nonnal  eyeLht^l  °'r'^"«''8  ««"  to 
itselfisatleastanacVuaS'T  .  '''™  ""*  J""'*'"™' 
P-^isely  the  same  drc^stlf      '  "'^''  '^'^  """''  """er 

of  the  fact  a,  a  la  f  ", "  „n     '    "'°«"'"  "«'  <="'^"ty 

-med  it  to  belt'chl    rrThatT„r  '"."^'"^ 
the  same  conditions  the  sL       j  ""''"  Precisely 

And  this  involves  the  ttitT  ''"^•«"""'  """'  >*  """de 
real  for  any  mini  x  ep,  th^r."'""  '"*'  """"ing  can  be 
fundamental  law  of  aH  li„H  ^^  . '""'"P*"'"^  **""  the 
'n.e  which  amrms  and  de™es  in  th    "°  ^"k'*™™'  ■=""  "- 

Radical   empiricism   rZ    " ''^r'  '"""••. 
experience  presents  us  ^11     ^  assumption   that 

relations  of  wSto  one  rnoth^  '^"""^^  °'  ""="'  'he 
<iiscovering,  while  Jet  "he  factt  doT  T  '""'""'=  °'  ^^^'^^ 
that  we  Uve  in  a  comS  .'**"■*"' *he  inference 
doctrine  obWoJ:^^y^^rP^'i\'f  "■■«;.''>«  ""'<^-    ■^"'^ 

«hile  denying  the'^inferrncrtrat  the ',^/i' ■  '"^  ''^''• 
what    s  a  fact  ?    U  ;=  .1  °'^''*  '*  °"«-    Now. 

-thin  the  ex^LlVfTror'laT''^!;.^^"''  ■'^'=" 
presents  itself  That  he  cannot  Zf  T  '"^^'^"al,  and  so 
assertion  of  the  realfty  ofwhlt  fa  .  .1"'  '"^'y-  ^he 
of  the  individual  is  n  t  uTh  thl  ^^"^  '^'  "P*"''"'^' 
denial  of  Monism  is  bL^d  Th.  r"""*  "P°"  *''''=''  ""e 
is  argued,  is  such  hatThey  d^not  "*"  "'  *"=  ''''''  " 
to  the  complete  rationS  of  "he  TT'  "'  '"'^^^"^ 
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subject,  but  ui  identity  in  the  experience  of  the  lame 
subject,  or  of  different  subjects  at  different  times.  Deny 
this  identity,  and  there  is  no  fact,  and  indeed  nothing  that 
we  can  spealc  of  as  an  "  experience."  "  The  sun  shines  " 
does  not  mean  :  "  There  is  in  my  consciousness  a  sensation 
of  light  at  this  moment  "  ;  what  it  means  is  :  "I  am  con- 
scious at  this  moment  of  a  fart  that  I  call  the  sun  shining," 
a  consciousness  which  every  other  mind  would  hr.ve  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  inward  and  outward.  The 
simplest  everyday  fact  of  experience  thus  presupposes  that 
very  intelUgibiUty  which  radical  empiricism  affects  to  deny. 
The  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  of  a  fact — and  if  not  fixed 
and  unalterable,  how  can  it  be  a  fact  ? — is  meaningless,  if 
the  systematic  connection  of  all  facts  is  denied.  Thus  the 
unity  and  intelligibility  of  the  world  is  first  tacitly  assumed 
by  radical  empiricism,  under  the  guise  of  particular  facts, 
and  then  plausibly  denied  just  because  it  has  been  assumed. 
Not  only  do  we  admittedly  always  assume  that  the  world  is 
intelligible,  but  our  assumption  is  one  that  justifies  itself. 

Rationalism,  however,  we  are  assured,  "  tends  to  em- 
phasize univer»ils  and  to  make  whok'!i  prior  to  parts  in  the 
order  of  logic  as  well  as  in  that  of  being.  Empiricism,  on 
the  contrary,  lays  the  explanatory  stress  upon  the  part,  the 
element,  the  individual,  and  treats  the  whole  as  a  collection 
and  the  universal  as  an  abstraction."* 

Without  entering  into  an  historical  enquiry  into  the 
legitimacy  of  this  characterization  of  rationalism,  I  shall 
only  say  that  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to  accept  either 
radical  empiricism  or  what  here  is  characterized  as  rational- 
ism. I  for  my  part  distinctly  reject  the  doctrine  that 
"  wholes  are  prior  to  parts,"  just  as  I  emphatically  deny 
that  "  parts  "  are  "  prior  to  wholes,"  or  that  "  wholes  " 
are  simply  a  "  collection  "  of  parts.    It  is  not  true  that 

^Jawmal  0f  Philoupky,  I.  534, 
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principle,  and  you  denv    h  ^'''^'°"'^''°'^-    ^"V  the 
PrinciDle     Th.,.  ?r  ^    ^  particular  instance  of  the 

meaningiess  '  ''"''™"*  "«'  P»"  *o"ld  be 

«s™.  and  not  ieast  ./thi^r^nn^t'TJe' 
assumed  .,,,..:.  ",: '     .l^V"'''™^'  ''"""«  '"""  "« 

dependent  o,l  co^ZZZ^^^T oT:ZZ 
be  the  purely  passive  apprehension  of  an  object'^h  i^ 
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StholV.f^'"  a  ^^f  ion  or  idea  produced  in  his  mind 
Wtliout  the  exerc.se  of  any  activity  on  his  part,  or  at  least 

e^e^a.  !^H    *  K  ^"^  "^"""S  to  account  for  it  in  a  purely 

we  ma  ntaui  that  things  are  what  they  are  for  us  as  think 
2  bemgs  and  that  to  speak  of  knowled;^  ^  ^v^fj 
mere  sensation  is  to  commit  oneself  to  Ttheor^  which 
must  empty  the  known  world  of  all  meanL7  torn 
^nsafon  as  defined  not  even  the  appear^cToi  ll^w 

Hd  not^  ff  Pejcepfon,  and  treating  perception  "i  if 
feation  „f  •  ^  ""'^^'^ty-    Nor  can  any  modi- 

as  the  fundamental  postulate  is  retained,  that  objects  =^f 
^^-.'V  T'^  ^^'  apprehension.  To  say  tha  t"e 
mdividual  subject  does  in  point  of  fact  find  tefore  him 

one  another,  does  not  overcome  the  fundamental  iZTv  of 
empmcsm,  which  consists  in  viewing  the  mindl^  nt  were 

t"dTno  "  "'"^  *'•'"«='  --^  "^g"*  'here tr^ 

treated.  If  not  as  a  senes  of  events,  at  least  as  a  "  stream  " 

m  winch  a  new  thought,  internaUy  complex  it  maH; 
t^Tthaf  L  I'r^  .'"^  °''^-  ^°^-  '''-Sh  it  is  noIuM 
Se  the  met  ?  '"""'^  '^""^  "^^  y^^'^  "<>  ^now- 
universality  of  judgment,   without  which  knowledge  nf 

of  mfnd  ;r'^"'"l  '°  '""«  '^  «"^  sepaiate  inlSty 
of  mind  IS  assumed,  and  each  mind  is  resolved  into  a 
temporal  succession  of  states,  the  difficulty  remls  that 
there  IS  nothing  in  a  mind  as  so  defined  Ibfr^c^ 


,     ™^^^^cvofhadicai.em™xcism  ,. 

applying  the  same  M«  to  S""  °''''^""'  """8^'  »^d 
reduce  the  individual  mind  e?h'""^;f*'=r  '^  '"^^"^  '° 
?-f  to  a  "succession,"  or  ^  hi:::'"',  *'"=  ""'"r  e>npiri- 
stream  ■'  of  feehngs.    Whetw  ^'f  ^'"Piricism.  to  a 
the  other  is  of  ve^,  little  iS^»       ^'''  '^'  °"«  ^^^  or 
■s  practically  defined    o  iL T^„;";.  ^  '°"8  ^^  ^^e  mind 
"Jated  to  one  another  by  the  s'T- f  u^^-"^''  °'^y 
A  disconnected  "  series  "^fr  ,'^'*°^  "^ud  of  time 
^eiings  have  this  Tclml '7^^,  ^  "  «*«-  'of 
are  merely  particular,  and  a^'su.h         """"'  °*  «">er 
judgment.    What  is  reJv  %l     .  '"'  ^'^'^  "°  ""iversal 
.t  cam,ot  live  in  the  ^l^^'tTT  °'  '^'^  ^  «>«* 
gr^ps  the  univei^al  i/the  Scula^  ''""'^  ^  ^"^  '^"y 

These  considerations  sePmV  ,^ 
."new  way  of  ideas^is^t  fre^  7  "^'^  "'^^  '^^^^ 
incoherences  which  led  to  le  L"""  *"'  ''^^^"''"'^ 
empjncsm  in  the  scepticU  'f^'^^'^^  °'  '*■«  °Wer 
buiid  up  a  theorj,  of  knowX  on  ^T  ■  ^''^mPting  to 
h't.on  of  particulars  desti  utf  J  '"^"  °'  ^"  a=<=umu. 

'»  aWe  to  give  plausibSt  i^'  T""?^  ^Snificance.  it 
rationality  of  the  wori7ol  bvT  °' ""^  ""^'^  ^"l 
order  that  by  its  princinlJ  if  ''^.'^""y  assuming  an 
supposes  to  be  me™  S^  """!",  ^o  deny.    Whtt  it 
P^cples;   and  if  it  C  ^ot^^f^  '"^o've  miive,^ 
whatever  in  things.    The   "fo..  '..     f  '°"'''  ^  "o  law 
-ot  merely  part^ar  expeSces  "'I'.'*  ^"""^  ^ 
"bject  experiencing  themTt  2    '   """"^   ""'y  '°r  the 
"■em,  but  fixed  conditio"^  unde  '"TT'  °'  «^rienciag 
P  =>-.    Thus,  in  the  sim^t  fact  th'e     '  '^""'^^  '^^ 

---rapp^tiS-.of.y.„^ 
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0'  God  is  invoS'^  TIr:S  ff  ''^*  '"^  '^^^ 
of  experience.  Such  a  dJT  ^  "*"  ""P'"*  °»'J«:t 
made  convincing  by\e„:^'":;  "^'•"'^y  =^  only  be 
»ce  in  all  i.s  foanL,  butTCTc   ""'"  °'  ''^■ 

is  not  imSe  ora^"nt:^r^^J^"'^-<^--P-ty;t 
would  not  be  followed  by™'  Jf^lM ,T'  '^'  °'  " 
bewg  as  difficult  as  it  is  rarr-  °'  «^*  ''*'"« 

wet:rLtwhit  ™':r  '™«^^  -"-'>''»  -- 1, 

which  is  at  once  ,aL„.  H'"""''=''""^'^^°''''^ve«e 
most  obvious  characteri,1'"1  '°*'"'«*"^-  "^^^  ^*  =»d 
i'  must  be  anlbi^r^;;  ^rd°tl"''>-"  '=  ^^^^ 
understood  in  the  strictestTl^l-K.  '  ""'^  ™"**  •* 

example,  be  confused  !^!h  ^  '"""■  ''  ""^'  ""t-  'or 
Wage  of  particuJa^  aT  ""  '^'«'"^'  °^  "  "^^  ^^■ 
im^es  trsZar*  and  inT^f  "  "°'  ^  ""'y-  '»<=''"»  " 
which  have  ^  lec^^f  P""'*"'«»='«''^«ofparticuh« 

A  number  oiL^tT7J°'^"^°"  ^"^  °"«  '"other, 
points  are  ragged  I  '^^  "1'  '^'^-  ""»  *•■-= 
another:   it  is  a  perfrtiv  ^Ik!  "^P"**"  ^^^  °ne 

upon  the  mind^f^KLTot^lfbr^r-  H^'^'"'"" 
his  own  Durooses  tr.  ^     j  .v     suoject,  who  chooses  for 

thepoint^':rreJ;?:;fo/e'rv""r.'"'''^''°'''- » 

and  independent,  but  l^^aXl  '  ^°'^^  "°*  ^  =«P»™te 
with  one  another  that  „r,!^  mdissolubly  bound  up 

constitutin/lthlt  "LfZTZtT'-  "•™-  ^"^ 
diminished,  whereas  t  i,  f h?  i  ^"'  ^  """«*^  "or 

can  be  inc;easedTd  creLtlT7Jn"  °'  """'"^  "■**  " 
^ng  capable  of  sepa^SnTom'ev^  XT  1^^  f  " 
the  umverse  is  a  true  unity,  it  ca„„^  t':,  J^^- 
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remove  any  sumle7.T^  "'f^^^S  apart,  so  that  to 
Hence  its  ^f^^Z^lj^f"  'l  *°  <l«'"y  the  whole. 
orarbitra-yohdceouL^  '^"l'"*  "P°"  *"«  ^^P^ce 
to  the  ob^t  hSf     E rrT,"'  '"''^''''  *"•*  ""^t  '^°n« 

assemblage  of  Doinls  i„  ^^  ^"^  ^''^'^  °'her.    No 

c*  a  t^tni^.To:  :rr"i^ '"  "■"'^  ^ 

absolute  unity  be  "parts"  Vnfh  .^^'"'°*'  °'  " 

nature  of  their  own  Tn^'         .     '*"'*  "***  *hey  have  a 
For.  this  wo^ZreJ^J^.t^^'-Pon 'he  unity. 

aggregate  or  collection  •   or  if  „fl  """^  ""°   •=' 

an  independent  beine  Itln  ^1  ^^regate.  at  least 

only  ex?:„,alS  Sd  tTtrTth'/'^  '^'''  ""^ 
called  unity  would  n^f        /  "  ""**  "^^^  the  so- 

nnify  Tept  Z    wli  h"""^'.  '°'  "°"^"8  ^^"  ^"'^y 
elements  thit  ^u"  unit     On  tt  li'^^K"""  "^  "•' 
no  unity  which  is  not  Hiff       .      i'"'"'  ''"<^-  there  is 
elements     For  a   u  "l^rn  "*'''  '"*°  distinguishable 
differences,  is  I  mere  aLri^"^     T't'  °'  ™P«««  "o 
universe  must  Zl£ZTi      °  *"  "  "^  "^'y-  the 
absolutely  one.  andTmus^  1'  '^,  T^'^  ^    ''  •""^'  *^ 
two  asp»^ts  must  beTl^.  ^'"'''^"""y-    And  the 
differeaS^t^"^„'^iX^  ,    '•'    '  "^'^  «""  '^  not 
differences  wWch^f^deifrr  °'  '^  ""^^""^"^ '  '«<' 
If  the  universe  is  t^y "S    "' ?".  '"''"^"^  °'  ""^'y- 
itself  all  possible  S^*'''     "^  ^''^i'"'^  **"^ 
whole-notinthesenseXr'as™      ,?  "^  '^  P^^^t 
in  itself  all  diilerencrbut  i'nT  °*  ^^'*- ''  '=°°tains 

-  possibly  e„TMin"en«tTrt*'r°''''"'^"^" 

-sanabsolutelyXrwlrbTS^-- 
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nothing,  and  can  be  nothing.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore, 
to  say  that  a  rational  unity  is  a  perfect  or  complete  whole, 
but  we  must  add  that  it  is  the  only  perfect  or  complete 
whole.  The  conception  of  Leibnitz,  for  example,  that  the 
universe  is  "  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  implies 
that  there  must  be  a  perfect  or  complete  whole ;  but,  in 
admitting  the  possibility  of  other  wholes,  it  virtually 
assumes  the  imperfection  and  irrationality  of  the  whole 
that  is  held  to  exist.  Moreover  a  truly  rational  unity 
must  be  not  only  completely  differentiated,  but  it  must 
be  absolutely  perfect.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  can 
undergo  no  change.  To  suppose  so,  is  to  predicate  of  it 
a  stiff  unbending  inflexibiUty,  which  is  incompatible  with 
tl"  reaUty  of  j*s  differences.  The  unity  cannot  be  a 
de  '  unchanging  identity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
express  itself  in  an  infinity  of  changes.  These  changes, 
however,  must  be  due  to  nothing  but  itself.  When 
Plato  argues  that  the  divine  cannot  change,  because  it 
must  change  either  from  better  to  worse,  or  from  worse  to 
better,  what  he  is  thi;iking  of  is  that  the  divine  being  by 
changing  must  lose  its  absolute  unity  and  perfection.  But 
Plato  overlooks,  or  seems  to  overlook,  Ihe  other  and  equally 
essential  truth,  that  a  unity  which  excludes  all  process  is 
an  abstract  or  dead  identity,  which  cannot  possibly  exist, 
because  it  is  nothing.  What  is  true  is  that  the  process 
involved  in  the  absolute  unity  must  not  be  confused  with 
a  transition  from  lower  to  higher,  or  from  higher  to  lower : 
the  absolute  unity  must  be  equally  perfect  in  all  its 
phases. 

The  second  main  characteristic,  therefore,  of  a  rational 
unity  is  its  self-differentiation.  That  is  self-differentiated, 
which  is  in  no  way  dependent  for  its  differences  upon  any- 
thing else.  As  all  reality  or  being  is  contained  within  the 
one  unity,  obviously  there  is  nothing  on  which  it  could  be 
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dependent ;  and  indeed  dependent  being  necessarily  implies 
*d -dependent  being.  Granting  that  th.re  is  an  abs<iute 
unity  ,t  .s  therefore  illogical  to  regard  reality  as  made  up 
of  i^s  on  y  externally  and  arbitrarily  connected  with  one 
another^  An  absolute  unity,  in  virtue  of  its  very  nature 
must  differentiate  itself  in  its  parts,  and  this  differentiation 
IS  therefore  no  accident,  but  the  expression  of  what  it  is 
a^d  must  be.  Not  that  the  Absolute  is  the  only  possible 
seW-differentiatmg  umty,  but  only  that  all  other  self- 
differentiatmg  beings  must  be  subordinated  to  the  Absolute 
and  cannot  be  abcolutely  self-differentiated.  To  this  point 
we  shaU  have  to  return,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  man 
as  a  free  or  self-determining  being. 

Lastly,  a  rational  universe  must  be  not  only  one  and  self- 
differentiatmg,  but  it  must  be  a  coherent  system.    Every 
element  m  the  whole  must  be  related  to  every  other  •   so 
that  any  change  in  one  element  will  in%  olve  a  correspondent 
change  m  all.    This  close  connection  of  all  the  parts  is 
indispensable  to  a  true  conception  of  the  whole  ■  fVr  if  a 
change  may  occur  in  one  part  which  in  no  way  involves  a 
correspondent  change  in  other  parts,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  part  which  changes  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  others, 
while  they  in  turn  are  not  affected  by  it ;  and  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  umty  and  self-differentiation  of  the  whole 
which  demands  a  consistent  system  of  changes.    System 
or  coherence  is,  therefore,  an  essential  mark  of  a  rational 
whole  ,•  » that  we  may  legitimately  argue,  from  the  appear- 
ance  of  disconnection  and  arbitrariness  in  our  experience, 
that   we   have  not   truly  comprehended  the   nature  of 
tnings. 

The  real,  then,  must  be  an  absolute  unity,  it  must  be 
self-differentiating,  and  its  differentiations  must  form  a 
perfect  system.  These  seem  to  be  indispensable  features 
m  a  rational  universe.    Whether  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
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sophy  of  ren^lT^.^^:ZLT"'  "  ""  '"^°- 
our  next  lecture.  "^"^"^  ourselves  in 


LECTURE  THIRD. 
REALISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 

P«hensiveand«l£^onri°V'""S'  ""h  a  really  com- 

a™  three  main  wSTwhTclSlT''"''"  °'  "'^"■-    ^^ere 
conceived.     The  fiAt  »nM  *»*''^"«  "r  reality  may  be 

the  world  asL^'d  Tp^Sc'rr  "^^  '^  *°  '""^  '^- 
«al  or  has  an  exisllnL™"^:^"^^'' "'.^hich  is 
pendent  of  aU  other  things  NnTu  "  "J™**  ^<»e- 
that  things  are  in  theSe  s^ce  a°nd;"'"  ""  ""^ 
resemblances,  difierences^H  J^  ,  *""=•  "'^  exhibit 
a  matter  of  facrZ^ct  them'""'^  '*''"^"^^^'  *«  "^^  <« 
relations  thus  introduT.S^U'':^,  t  Z  sT'"'^  "^  ""*  *^ 
»  any  way  affecting  the  solid  rellftvothiT  "^"^^  "^ 
pared,  and  indeed  are  regard^  2  """«^  «"  '=°°'- 

method  of  finding  our  wavS^fr.  ^^  *"  "^  convenient 
changing  partic Ja„.  NorTSl^rsr-'  "^  °'  '""■ 
truth  of  this  first  conceptL  0^1  ,V^°'^  "P°"  «•« 
things  are  obviously  mS  into  IT  ^''^ ''"'  '^*  '""^^ 
that  these  parts  must  the!  .  T' '  '°'" "  *'  assumed 
and  indepenC  "^'y,'';'"^^^.^''^  ™^.  self-complete 
things  we  at  fim  sight  reeLL  ,  "  "'^"'"^'^  *'"'''  the 
mental  change  in  Z^^Zf  "^ '"^  "^  "°t  «>,  no  funda- 

and  as  presupposing  t^  ^      ^^^*^  °' ™aller  reals, 

composing  it.'Cdt  T^"^''  °'  ^''''P-*' 
«a  to  Its  logical  consequences,  this 
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doctrine  dissolves  the  world  into  an  infinity  of  disconnected 
partKuIars.  each  of  which,  though  it  is  actu^^S  ^ 
e»st  along  with  other  particulars,  need  not  so  e  Jst,  ^^  t 

way  aflect  The  og,c  of  th«  first  view  of  the  world  is  the 
,t  .1,7""°°'  **  "**T'""^  ">  ™='"  that  a  thing 
of  ?h™l  "  T""'  °'  '"'*^''"'"-  '^"'^  the  same  mod! 
of  thought,  when    pplied  to  the  mind,  results  in  the  doc- 

in  th,  «  ''";.  ?"  "'  ""^  """''  *"'  ""'"'"«  °'  ">*vidual. 
eem^  the  logical  consequence  of  which  would  seem  to 
De,  that  the  world  :s  not  truly  a  whole,  but  merely  an 
aggregate  of  independent  units,  which  for  our  own  purposes 
we  choose  to  regard  as  a  whole.  ^^ 

fi^"  ''^  T^"  "'''^*'°''  "  "^"""^  parent  that  this 
first  ^ew  of  thmgs  is  untenable,  since  no  object  can  be  found 
OM  does  not  m  some  way  depend  upon  other  objects,  the 
doctnne  now  formulated  is.  that  there  are  no  mdepenkent 
and  ««<ompIete  things,  such  as  we  had  at  first  supp<»S 
and  that  relations  ^  by  no  means  due  to  extemS^: 
panwn.   but  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  reality  of 
anythmg  whatever     This  doctrine  is  implicit,  for  exaiJiple. 
m  the  Newtoman  law  of  gravitation,  which  insists  upon 
LhJT?      .r'"*'^*''  "  interdependence  of  things;  Lnd 
mdeed  ,t  is  the  natural  view  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
scientific  pursmts,  though  they  very  rarely  get  rid  of  the 
nnperfection  of  the  first  view  of  things,  aid' usuaUy  hold 
both  side  by  side  without  any  clear  consciousness  of  their 
dBcrepancy.    This  phase  of  thought,  when  pressed  to  S 
consequences,  virtually  denies,  not  only  that  there  are  any 
mdependem  or  individual  things,  in  the  sense  of  separate 
butTf  r*  "^'^^^''hich  it  has  a  perfect  right  toT- 

Tf  A^       r  '^  '"'^^''"'^  "^"fP  »"  "^y  '^n^'  whatever. 
If  A  depends  upon  B.  B  upon  C,  C  upon  D.  and  so  on  «rf 
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therefore,  i,  the  basis  of  2  „h?'  ^"^  ""^«  <"  thought, 
to  mind  it  resuitsd^LnXr^f  ?*'"'"'  "»<' ''  «PF^'«« 
states,  discrete  or  con  in"  o^Z  /°  ' '^"'^  °' "-^^  " 
0/  the  older  empiricistr.h^t;;  ''Jr  ^^  "-'"S  '"e  view 
'tatuing  it  as  something  Iy,^i^hind  h  "'''~^'  '"  '"^P"- 
which  camiot  be  fnrthS ^^^^'tj^"^,""^^  <"•  states 
««  no  separate  and  indeSn,  ^^  * ''""'^  "">»  ""ere 
not  unnaturaUy  infers  "hafnn  ,u"^''  P^^omenalism 
because  nothing  can  ^  ftundwv'i  '"^"^  "^  •«  ^°^. 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  chane«  «-l  "'"  "  ^"^^  "-at. 

denies  that  we  are  en«oTt„T    A"  "  "«^*^  '^^V'  ^ut  i 
any  absolute  lar  *°  '*''  """  "'^J'  are  subject  to 

What  is  the  mistake  of  th»  fi,,.  • 
affirms  that  aU  reality  conlkts^  ""'^  "'  '"'"S''  '^'"'^h 
virtuaUy  of  self-existem  Z«  ?  u^''":  ""^  '"'^^fo" 
looking  the  unive^al  p'r^^^i:,'''  ""'*»'«'  ««  »  over- 
thing,  a  precess  without  wh^htnth  "  '"''°'^^''  '"  ""^^ 
known.  This  universal  p^et  is  nrH'"""  '"''  °'  ** 
external  comparison  of  «„.?>,  °'  '*"*  "^^'y  to  the 

a  vita,  objec!::^"  ti4rwSfirlT^'  ""*  ""P"« 
of  the  thing.  This  is  fh.  7  7  ^*""^  *°  the  reality 
orchemical'law^fno'^Itira^.'"-'^  Po«t.  A  physicL' 
an  actual  principle  or  c"us^\^,h  °/  "?  '=°"=^P«°n."  but 
no  fact  requiring  eX^aL't"  ^^  1"^  "°""^  "^ 
hat  each  thing  resembles  another  fr^„  r^  ""  '°  =*y 
law  can  be  based  upon  resemU^l  'k  .  "^^  univereal 
«  it  is  said  that  a^"  aw^fT'-  ?"'  ""^^  "P°n  ««%. 
inception,  and  that  nn  r  '^  ^"  *'«*'^'^t  idea  or 

■^ty.  it  must  be  .^weUThT'"':^'"'  •"=  "^^"-"'o  'o 
«n.p.y  an  impossib^Ho  tubt*  «?"^  '"°"'«'«^  '^ 
-y  a  -  bloodless  ca Wttul'I  ^t" tKcr 
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ness  of  reality  •  but  a  conception,  properly  understood,  it 
tlie  grasp  by  thouglit  of  a  living  principle  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  reality.    To  frame  the  image  of  an  oak  u  no  doubt 
to  form  an  abstraction,  but  the  conception  of  an  oak  com- 
Iffehends  aU  possible  individual  oaks,  which,  however  much 
they  may  differ  from  one  another,  must  agree  in  being 
dependent  upon  the  energy  by  which  they  are  produced. 
A  conception  therefore  corresponds,  not  to  the  particular 
oak,  but  to  the  energy  by  which  this  and  all  other  oaks 
are  generated.    Thus  thought,  and  thought  alone,  com- 
prehends the  real  nature  of  things,  for  only  thought  can 
grasp  the  living  energy  without  which  nothing  whatever 
could  exist.    There  can  be  in  fact  no  conception  of  reality 
at  aU  without  the  activity  of  thought  in  the  formation  of 
conceptions.    Not  that  this  activity  is  necessarily  made  a 
direct  object  of  attention,  but  it  must  be  operative  in  the 
experience  of  the  real  world,  and,  when  formulated,  it 
must  set  forth  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  that 
world  is  possible  or  knowable. 

Though  this  second  or  reflective  stage  of  thought  "^  a 
distinct  advance  upon  the  first  or  perceptual  stage,  .  ,s 
not  ultimate.  "All  relational  modes  of  thought,"  sj  Ai 
Bradley  says,  "  are  self-contradictory,"  or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  say,  are  self-contradictory  when  taken  as  the  true 
or  ultimate  character  of  thought.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  thinkable  reality  must  be  relational  or  dependent. 
For,  when  reality  is  so  conceived,  the  mind  is  inevitably 
forced  upon  an  infinite  series  in  the  attempt  to  characterize 
It,  and  obviously  an  infinite  series  can  never  be  summed  up 
or  completed  ii  my  way.  If  we  could  come  to  an  end 
of  the  senes,  it  is  assumed,  we  should  have  exhausted 
the  infinity  of  particulars  and  no  reality  would  lie  beyond 
the  whole  thus  reached ;  but  as  the  series  of  dependent 
particulars  is  endless,  the  attempt  is  foredoomed  to  faUure 
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I'  it  is  true  tha    nothin»  ^""  "'"'"^  '*»«"• 

except  dependen  beS"*;?7„  *'"""  °"^  «P<=riencc 
at  alj,  but  onJy  one  ,^t  ^a  Hot  ™"'  "  '™*  ""« 
the  6«t  link  0/  wWch  it   ,  fh     ,   '"  ""  '""""^  'hain, 

cover.  EvidentIy*t\^;'-X7he''"'"H''''*'  *"  ''"- 
"tisfied  with  this  view  rf  thin  ^■u"""'*  '*""°*  •» 
does  not  talce  us  be^^d  lrl^,V.  '"'  "  "^^ 
we  therefore  affirm  it  not  T^^  dependent,  and 
appearance.    Thus    Je    , '  i  r  ™'  """'^  •"«  °"'y 

Which  is  se, Jix  c'r 'i  rr^k::":, "" v""' 

m  other  words    oresunnnZ      .. !        "ependent  being, 

ther^canbe^lo^aK.J*"-^!*"'!''"*   being-    But 

therefore  man,  Ukeothe^o^t^'^^''*"''"'  '^"«'  ''"d 

pendent  in  so  far  a^  SnTm   h"*' '""  ""'^  «*  ^^"-*- 

principle  as  that  -hiT^Z^t^^,lZ'T  ''"  """ 

being,  though  in  beings   "hal  m  '    ^      "  ""^  "' 

self-consciousness.    T^us  there  tn^      ■"'""  """^  '° 

between  knowledge  and  rea,  tv  and  th  T"  '"  ^"""P" 

separation  betwe^  anv  m^     ^'  ^"^'"^  "°  absolute 

other.    There  is  no  "atu^  0'  e„s,e„ce  whatever  and  any 

known  by  the  Lma^tt^Cct  'L"h  "'"'"'  °'  "*'"« 
which  is  capable  of  exisWa!^"*;  """  '"teUigence 

nature  norSe  huml^t 1 5n  '^         ""  ""'""■ '«''  "«i*her 

inseparationtS.  TrsUhT^^r"'''"^'^"- 
the  doctrine  that  thwe  are  lT.h        t"  "^^^ya'together 

pendent  reality  of  rJor^J^di,!"^.^"^"^  '='"=''  ^"  "<1^ 
that  there  exfs°  onlvZ^H '^'t^"'"'"'' ""= ''°^«™e 

ideas,  so  that  cLi  c^  ^^^fl^'t  "*"  ''"'"  ""«  "^ 

independent  Being  who  is  ^^Tr''^''  "  '"P"""'  "^^ 

^  Elation  to  na;:!^erd  huSXtr' A^  ''°'" 

t.me.  while  we  recognize  the  relative  rthTfth!        T' 

-ent^fic  stage  of  thought,  whicrin^ttsX"^": 
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we  mu.J  deny  that  "hi,  XJ^  ^.k""""  '"  «■«  *»'"«. 

it.  tacit  preaup^  t^n^'t'',";^'''  '"■,''  PV"  it  fo,..  i^ 
dependent;  and  ,K«  ^»  """^  """»  •*  ~"- 

"d  finite  mind,  in  ,h™who  e  ^  d™"  "'..""'"^ '"'"«' 
•e«Ji<y ;  and  the  whole  we  !»„,''"*  ""''  "P»"te 
but  as  an  organic  and  tpI^.^TunS  ".u'lr'Tr*' 
from  the  material  particle  to  the  ™™..^  ,  '  °'  "*'"«' 
intelligence,  we  regaVd  a,  »„rJ     ^       developed  human 

that  absolute  unity  but  as  "LlTn:T"""*  '^^  '""" 
it.  And  we  further  n,o!J!  .  .  ^•*'*^ '"  "='»tion  to 
perfectly  self^;";X~;^  ""''  <"^y 

unity  must  be  »rif-con«iou  2  .'  ""'*  ""■^"'"'"tiating 
independent  either^n^t  ;  ^""^  "  "  ''"'"ted  or 
becalase  it  manifests  t,  n       '"''  °'  '"   ^""^i^'ige.   but 

called  the  Ab«,lute  orTl  I^c  7*'  ""^  "'^^'''°™  l^ 
it  from  the  reflective  or  t^;  ,  ^  ^^  "  *'  ""  ^'"^^ng 
jt  i.  rightly  caEThe^^'JerGod"""!  "ll*'*-'   '"'' 

r^,-- sense  o,i^;:-;i--^^a^ 
tho^ght"^:;:^;".  '-^:j:iz  Z  "-^  ^'^  °' 

this  principle  and  onlv  '"**"!^"*  "^  ^tional  whole.    0„ 

Satrssrr^^ '-  thtrassir-hat! 

establish  the  tr^tHfTL  n^  '"7"!!'''  '"  ""^  ^«™Pt  to 
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•nd  no  mere  ideal  set  ••»  k., 

"orW  «h.t  we  know  ',"fhefde^  '"  7*"»t  to  .he  .ctu., 
•  mere  ficion  with  which  wfm'  '"  ""'  "  ^°"^ 

our  heart,,  and  tha,  .he  reaTJ'f  ""'"'>:  '«*''  '»  comfort 
n  heaven  i,  „ot  with  uV^t'ThJ;:;''"  'T"""'^  •"'«™''- 
God  who  is  but  the  emhJ^-  "  ""  ''*«ven  ;   and  a 

bli«diy  .triving'atr Tst  r:l:'  '^"^^  ^  -  °"~ive^ 
right  .0  believe,  and  which  canrv*'!"  *'^'^''  *"  ^ave  no 
our  We  can  be  built.    UtkeZl"  "^  '  '"^'^  "Po"  which 
■mpo^ible  for  u,  .„  construe!  I7hij!.°'l''"'"''^^^''  "  » 
he  imperfecUons  of  the  fi™.  and  "'"^  ^^'^^  »  '«*  'rom 
for,  whatever  else  it  may  invXT.h   ?'*"  °'  "--Sht ; 
or  .5  doubtful  of  the  ratfoial  unft'v    f  "^'T  *'"'=''  '^•"i" 
•nore  than  a  make-shift     An  irr",^^    ?"  ''""«»  ''""ot  be 
«ven  an  absolutely  LA    "'r"^  ""-«'« « 
P«bend.    TT^isconclu^olTsh^tr"  ^'"'"'  ""«  «=o™- 
-etau.  consideration  of  r^:^::^^;^ 

"umberless  things  lying  sid^^dein  ^"^^  '*'"•  '^at  of 
''"^  in  time,  the  reah.yoSv ol  T.? """^  ""'''''«°'»8 
»  we  imagine,  in  no  wayaffec.ed  bvT  ^"^  """«»  ^^^ 
These  things  vary  in  sh"!    ^^^      ^'^"^"'"''othel 

lulitiesofweighTcoTou^^'^ieTme.rV'"  "*  P^"^" 
which  belong  to  them  inS'aUvlH  'T'"^'^^" 
twgUBh  them  from  one  an^rh  "T.  **  '"*'"«  "*  ^  dis- 
»«  appose,  moreove"  t^r^h!  t"  *°  '<'«"Wy  each.  We 
we  are  familiar  are  anima  ed  bv  m^J  ''™'  '^"'  -"ich 
wUls,  and  that,  like  the  «e  i  "^^  '""^  ^^c**^  by 
have  a  definite  and  31,^2  1°''^'^''  ''"°*°  to  us,  they 
their  claim  to  indivrdu^fa^^^'^^'^^  "'^^''  =°"=titut« 
«be.  it  is  thought,  and  n^L       ""  '"^"  "^^  no  one 
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Kt     And  though  it  is  a  thought  which  usuaUy  remains  in 
tfte  background  of  our  minds,  we  are  aU  disposed  to  think 
of  aU  these  objects  in  space,  along  with  the  human  beings 
which  we  distinguish  from  them,  as  somehow  dependent 
upon  God  whom  we  ordinarily  imagine  as  a  Being  existing 
beyond  the  world,  and  so  far  like  the  things  and  minds 
of  which  we  have  experience  that  he  is  an  independent 
mdividual,  m  no  way  to  be  confused  or  identified  with  any 
smgle  object  or  subject.    How  God  can  be,  as  we  believe 
he  IS,  the  source  of  all  reality,  while  yet  all  modes  of  being 
have  an  mdependent  existence ;  or  how  God  can  be  infinite 
aad  yet  stand  opposed  to  the  world  as  a  separate  Being  • 
these  questions,  as  a  rule,  we  pass  by,  usually  with  some 
vague  idea  that  ultimate  questions  of  that  kind  are  in- 
soluble     As  Spinoza  says,  at  one  time  we  affirm  the  reahty 
of  the  fimte  and  at  another  time  the  reality  of  the  infinite 
but  we  rarely  bring  the  two  together  and  face  the  problem 
how  there  can  be  a  finite  which  is  independent  of  the 
infinite,  or  an  infinite  which  is  independent  of  the  finite 

Now,  whatever  solution  of  this  problem  we  shall  be  ied 
to  adopt.  It  seems  obvious  that  we  shaU  be  compeUed  to 
suirmder  our  first  uncritical  view,  that  the  world  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  independent  beings,  each  of  which  is  real 
apart  from  all  others.    If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  no 
object  and  no  mind  can  be  found  which  is  real,  so  to  speak 
m  Its  own  right,  we  shall  have  made  at  least  one  step  towu^ 
the  reconcihation  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite.    For   if 
neither  object  nor  subject  has  any  absolutely  singijar 
reahty,  we  shaU  naturally  be  led  to  ask  oun^lves  whether 
the  conception  of  God  as  a  Being  complete  in  himself 
apart  from  the  world  may  not  have  to  be  revised.    It  is 
therefore  no  mere  matter  of  idle  curiosity  which  leads  us  to 

TJ!^^T<^  T  ^*/°»=*P«°"  °f  ^  beings,  material 
or  spintual,  fimte  or  infinite,  can  be  consistenUy  maintained 
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advanced  bey^ndThel^f  «Penence.    When  we  have 

diffe„»tiatedX  of  fet^.  "^  """  "'^"^^'^  ""- 
which  we  sharplTdTstSS'  T  ^°""'  "^'^  °*  °''i<»»' 
ouiselves.  H^  and  ZT^k  T  °"'  '"°*''"^  '"'•  '">« 
tiutwesee"  tourorh:,<ifL'l'"'r  ""  ""  ""J^' 

^p'y "  given  ••  to  Z^;  Tsh^;"^"^*  ^"^  '°  "« 

should  be  what  it  pLnXu  1 1  ""'*'  "  ^""^  '* 
"nabJe  to  teU;  but  w^r.  i^  ^'"«''  "'"  *"  l"^*' 
malce  it.  and  tkt  «  C^  i^t^n  T'^."'«  we  do  not 
we  must  resolute^v  Lrurj?  ^^^"^'"^  '*  ^s  it  reaUy  is. 

have  been  or  wltr::lrulfrirStrw"'^«''* 
as  It  is.    What  an  object  wii  look  Kkl  n  '  "  '"'' 

tcU  beforehand  •  what  its  rhlr  ♦  '  °°^  "^^  P<^'"y 
lean,  from  experilLce  ^1  thfl ''*""  '^  "  ""'  ^^  °'^y 
objects  seem  tVb^  »  uninT  a  °*^  '"''i«=* "««»  "s 
tion  of  whv  a  ttil^h^     ""^  °PP°^'  "">«  "o  «Plana. 

i^ssibie.'^^Ete^^sst^riir"^'"^ 

comes  after.    C  ^l^^f ■  *f  *''™'  '^'^  P'^^*"  what 
voy  nature  of^sibire^"""  ^  ^^"'^^  '"  the 

ti^shing  t2Iti:s  'h  XT;  If  \  t'°"*  •^■ 

thingsrus^e^tot^"'"'"-  ^«  ^P^teness  o 
baSTuCthlTeath^tT  '"""'•  "^"^  *'  ^™  '»  '^ 
ever;  Xt  t"£X  i^^t^?  exte™^  ^.^  ,,,,. 
heaven  and  furniture  7e^"  h  *^'''*  "^"^  °f 

as  pereeived  by  thW^^  LecrTh°  '1'"".  ^'"P* 

^...-trSortihrsXifbe^rr:? 
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essence  of  sensible  experience,  that  each  object  should  be 

subject  tha  apprehends  them.  The  tree  or  the  river  or 
the  mountam  Uiat  I  see  is  for  my  sensible  experience  this 
that  ,s  here  and  now  before  me.    With  every  Movement  of 

Zh  T-  Vr  °^  ""'  ^"^^  "  "^*  °''J«''  i«  before  me,  and 
each  object  I  am  aware  of  as  this  that  is  now  here.  Thus 
wha  at  one  moment  is  this,  the  next  moment  becomes  that ; 
what  .s  here  becomes  there;   what  is  now  becomes  then. 

because  I  see  a  tree  at  this  moment.  I  should  the  next 

TZZl  "^  "  """""^  °'  "  """■  "  ^  »•  but  sensible 
experience  must  smiply  accept  the  fact,  without  being  able 

to^^.^,'!',  ^""^"^  "^""^-  ^  °«>er  words,leems 
to  be  absolutely  passive  or  receptive. 

The  world,  then,  as  it  exists  for  the  ordinary  unreflective 
consciousness,  appears  to  be  directly  given  or  pLented  in  an 

of  ^l^te"^.  °'  "•'lPP"=''*"'Ji»8  ^""ject.    It  is  a  world 

thin^r  .  *"  ^^  ^"'"^  "  ^P''^'  '"'1  t^e;  these 
things,  as  it  is  assumed,  depending  in  no  way  for  their 

t^l^  T"  r  r"*"''  "  "P°"  *•«'  "^<^  tbat  apprehends 
««m^   The  truth  of  this  view  therefore  depends  upon  the 

So^^.  °' P^e-^^g  the  separateness  of'Lgs  ^thout 
^troymg  their  reahty.  At  first  sight  indeed  nothing 
!^t^°''  "^"^"le.    In  sensation,  as  common-se:^ 

T.TT:u^  '"""^  ^"^^y  "*°  ^^^  P"=^°=«  of  real  things  • 
and  whether  we  recognise  it  or  not.  we  can  never  get?d 
^he  convic  ,on.  that  what  is  thus  presented  is  indubitably 
real  Sensible  expenence  has  two  inseparable  aspects 
firstly,  something  of  which  we  are  aware^d  Z^X' 
Z  ^"^~  this  something.  And  though  we  may  no 
^«ith  Locke,  that  m  sentient  experience  we  are  enLly 
passive,  at  any  rate  we  assume  that  the  activity  of  the 
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elements:    (i)  the  sinX       T^"'*"""" '"«P"-able 

apprehension  !>,'?hV;?4'7,t2T.^'^*^'  ^>  *'«' 
apprehension  and  the  q^'     Now  tJT     '°"  .^"'^  *'«' 
not  seem  to  affect  the^^^iy  ofTh!  .v"""''*""'"'"'"^ 
but  leaves  it  just  as  it  Z  „ 'w  '   ..    ^'"^  ^PP^hended. 
experiencing  Ues    o^i£™ne  °  to  th'^T'*"'""  ■  *"« 
0°ality.  as  it  is  usually  purLiH         ''''•    ""^  *''« 
apprehended  as  being  even  »  Vh       "  """""  '^^^^  "  is 
to  apprehend  it.    Thus  4"   'L,       -"  "°  '"""'"  "^^ 
object  is  such  that^^  Lto^  1" ':f''^**"  ="''J«'='  and 
way  affected  by  the  re  atL?  ^    !■"  ^^  ♦»  be  in  no 
-y  say.  is  ■■purelnTuZ.J^Tlr^^'^^''-  - 
B  a  perfectly  transoarent  ™.h  !    ^*  ^""  'bat  it 

or  distort  th',  inS"  S"" '  ^1'^  ""^  "="^=* 
know  that  the  tree  is  <mJn  !L  ^°"'"  °°  one  can 
fact  that  it  is  g^nTsI^  X  t  w'k''^™"'=«'  ""'  «"« 
absurd  to  sup^"ti;:t"  et^'^Llr'""-  "  " 
^  >t,  or  the  chord  harmoniou^^h^Th  ^T  *'''°  ^ 
B  green,  and  the  chord  is  h,!l  ''^"  '*  =   «»«  *«« 

see  the  one  or  hearihe  otW         '"°"''  *''"'''  °^  °°t  ^ 

isSorrot;rrs:ri'"'^^^-°''''-orid 

reduced  to  ideas  in  ti^L^v^H  ,  1*^^*"=^  <=»°°°t  be 
-  said  not  to  be  ettS' tatr:'ir'°  " '""^^  '<^- 
reduced  to  order  and  c^t^ ^l'"^- ^!'' '^«^ 
former  view  is  the  fallacv  of  «,»  i^  '^  "Conceptions.  The 
as  Mill  and  Bain  who  heW  1?  ""  ^-^^^onists,  such 

associated  witW^htlr"'''*'/''^'^''"'"^"' 
f  erence.  or  '^r^ti^^S^Zf'LTZllT^''  '^^ 
to  suggest  to  the  subject  a  wnrW  %    t    '      ^  *'""  "=*"« 
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the  mind  has  cert^ rhiaKr '?^'''^  ««* 
thought  under  which  the  inJ  '  °'  Pe'-<:ep«on  and 

-uit  that  .e  exSele   ZXrw:Hd''";r '  "*""  "■' 
this  world,  on  Kanfs  view  T!^*f      f. "' "''''*="■    B"t 
this  sense,  that,  though  uI'i„^ij'iV     ^""J^t'^e  "  in 
^e  for  all  human  fnt^C  ^'"/'^ '**•"«  "« 
reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  Sul'  ^  Hf  ~'""*  '^*'' 
can  never  be  a  complete  whTn        .       ''  ""^  "*ture  it 
»  the  case  of  obj^^s  in  s;^^^^:^^'^  P"^^"' 
both  of  these  doctrines  it .,  m,  ?     i  *•    '"  ~°trast  to 
that  the  objects  o"  o^^  ^' "^'T  "^  °'™  realists 
ovm  distinct  and  sep^ate'TZ  '„  "T'  "  ""'"^  °'  ""^^ 
the  associationists,  th"!  I'T^cdted  r"*"'*'"'  *^"' 
particular  states  of  this  ^  th,*      .? •.  """"^"'^  ^n^ 
after  the  manner  of  Kan?   ^  "'^^^"'^  ^'"'J^^t,  or, 
universal   and   unchangeable   folTr  "''''''^'^  ''3' 
thought.    Even  the  fSn^r,"'   '^'^*P*'°''   ""^ 
-condary  qualities,  itttnte^^ "l/nf™"^  '"'* 
>t  means  to  affim  that  the  ^onH^l         •  ^  "J'^"^'  « 
sensations    with   nothLrc!^^''"^"*"  "^  ""e^ly 
^«°^tion  of  green  is^!  ^1^^"^   to    them.    The 
but  the  expef rce  ^y"^,  ZZ  !/'="'  "'  "»«  -"ject. 
to  the  objective  world     My  ^^'.^^f^  "^ongmg 
one  aspect  of  the  compleTLr   1  1    "^"  ^  °'^y 
hm^er  in  .Nation  to  J^tMt.^t  "  "  ^''"^  °' 
a"  cases  there  is  an  ineducS  *tfl    the  organism.    I„ 
and  its  object.    The  i^  thafl   "       '*  ^'""^  ^  '<»« 
but  my  idea  of  its  el^J  ''  ^  extended  thing 

object  to  be  hea4bur^^;Lr°'«*»'^^-  I  teel  !^' 
ounces  or  poundT  G  een  if  .^  ^°'  ^  ""^-^  ^ 
green  is  notTtseU  green  piL  '°'°"f'  ""'  -"y  ^^  of 
"ot  so  my  ideaTf  ^^„e  "^  '^'^''^  P'^^*'  "ut 
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isitscontTntTonlTeil^wr  ?  '?.L*°  *^  '^»' 
of  the  individual  consd~f  "°*  **  "^""^  '°  '^^ 
inteT,reted  in  the  hghtTcT'  '^'"  *°  "«^  »*»*«  "^ 
-nind.  Neither  AMonJlT''  '*"^"  *°  «'^  '"""« 
Phenomenahsm.rtT^ornlH'"''^"''""'  ""^  ^^tical 
contended,  give^  a  t™/^..!',^'^  *°  ""V  """d  rightly 

thequesti^nT^^Irrdlr^^nf  r™"=^-^"' 
as  the  only  tenable  theorv  th.  iS   /  ^^  '*'^'™^  l«ves 

eachaninissolube3  '  t,!'''''''''''*  "="'  "^"8=  ^^ve 
fron.  one  another^d  from  the  'ilinl'V'"'^  "^  ^P""**" 
We  may  admit  that  a  Wis  „  T  ,  ^^^  "PP^'hends  them, 
and  possible,  nor  even  aTomnl'  %  ""'"^  "'  ^'"^^  '^'^ 
by  the  forms  of  o^ ^^''Za  T'""' '^^'"''^ 
certain  that  the  woridTs  no!  m^d  '^  T  """^  ^  j"^'  =" 
facto,,,  subject  Jjt^t\7Tj^  °'  *^°  independent 
•^J  in  its  absolute  isolS  """^  '"'«''=  ""J"*  ^ 

a  c-do!rr;\;:^;iL'o;  th '  n*^*  °"  ""^  -  '-•^ 

hand.  I  am  conscioJ^atA  th'^'  T""' ^"  ""^  °''»«^ 
of  its  own.  which  is  not  m^  t  '  ^"^  ^  *  ^ty 

That  my  apprehenlrd'oe^^  Z^^'ZT^'^T  °'  '* 
"certain  ;  but  the  imDortan*  „,?  T  *"*  "^  absohitely 

involves.  Does  ir^rbSh^thf  °."  *""'  "^  "^^O" 
It  is  admitted  that  tht^k  w'""?."**""  °'  *=  «^t  ? 
that  he  is  aware  o  ,  aTobL^wCch  !  '"'^"*  "  ""^^ 
existence  with  his  becoming  .    ^°^  °°'  =ome  into 

is  not  aware  of  it.  ESlTr  °V*'  '"'  '^*^  ""^"^  he 
he  capable  of  goine  b^vonn'^^.  '''°''''  ""'  ="•>'«*  -n^t 
"oment  and  Sa^of  rT'""^'""  °*  "^  «*^- 
•aistence  that  bega^  teL  i,"''  '"')"='  before  him  an 
continue  after  thT!™,!^^^  "■'"'"  apprehended  and  will 

that  the  consS4^f"^Xr  ^°«:- "  -  "-i^st 
-epart.cularapp.he„s:^-2----.J«^2^o, 
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real  means  at  Iei«t  thatli  ^    =°"«««»"ess  of  the  tree  a. 

to  iin,  a  U^r^not  tar^r"'  k  "^  '^  "'"•"»«• 
moment.    Hence  t^rn  '  "*''  ""^PP*"  *>>«  "«* 

implies  thaf  rsub'c XT""^  """'  ""^  *"^  ^^  "^ 
the  immediate  sLiS^nwhf^'  h''^"'^  °'  «™"8  '^y"""* 
affinning  that   whe„e^r  h!  T  «P«™nces  and 

-der  t^e  sametn^^^  ^^^^  h' •''^ 
Identical  experience  of  a  tree     But  if  fh^^  ^      ^  ^^ 

sensation  '^Hemit  ^h^^^  ''  ^^.'"•^'P^'Jently  of  his 
be  able  to  in^reTit  t^l^^"  ^^^  ^  ^'T'"- 
anyone  else  experiences  a  SnTbiect  1?^^"  ""  °' 
made  possible  by  the  uniferSi^  J^^er  of^r^,"!' 
Sensible  experience,  in  short  iTZT?.,  ""''■ 

of  this  thinfas  her;  Md  nl  h  ».  ■"""  prehension 
prehension  of  thlsli^g'^^i'* '^  ""?""*?^  *"*  ~■"■ 
and  t,ow.  ^  P^"^  °'  "°'*'"8  ">  any  here 

prthtTaj:  'rist:.;tf  si"'^'^"'"  '^*- 

difference  to  the  fact  in^Lt  '^™°™8  makes  no 
dependent  upon  th  cha^t^"^  *''"*  ^^^  '^^^^  '^  »°t 
subject;  butuLottitTM   ',         °'  ""*  "•'^'^'J"'^ 

in.viduaisub,crs:r:sr:itrna^trc:f5: 
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object  from  himself,  the  UTl  ;  °  *»""8»i'h  an 
his  embrace  both  Wm^  f  ^^e T  T''''^'"'"'^  ^*^" 
that  in  sensible  experirnlTi,  ^'''-    '^""«"S'  «hen. 

and  on  the  othSTn  obii^r  "k"  ""^  °"*  ''"«  "«  '^ea 

the  subject  can  ;:Sbi;tnow-t::t  t^  T  '°  ^•'^'"■"  '«- 
object.    An  idea  it  i,  U^  "*^*  "presents  the 

wMe  the  Ob  ect  is  ™t^f  i  "  ?'"'"'""'  """^  ""extended, 
it  is  argued,  the  rX  !,^1'"1"'™'^'"^  -■  "^l  therefore 
of  the  Wea.  Ne^SeL  M,  '*"  T'  "^  '"1<=P«ndent 
perfectly  conectZ^^^^'^,^'^'^:'^'  *""  '"**  '^  " 
ground  we  are  entiS  «v  I  !  ^''*'  '^^  *'''"  °"  ^^ 
the  object.  But  f  ,^,1  '^  ^'  *"  '"=*"^y  ^rehend 
of  the  object  rep;l^JrT-  "°'  """y  °'  '''^  '^ea.  but 
our  cons<irusn^^r„!^,^y  '  ■  *«  ™"^'  have  both  before 
isassu^  rZ«e  "  the  ;;f.^^^^^  ^'des  the  idea  which 

power  of  comi^nTtheoneX'h  'T'"'  ™'*  ■>»-  *e 
them  to  agree^?rJli°rf^  .  l°""'-  '"^  pronouncing 
object  is  rXfvely  pe™l°  V     '  *'"''  '°  "°'  "^^    ^hf 

one  is  extended:'rStrarifr°T"^^  ^* 
knowing  the  obiect  i.  «,  v  '  ""^  °"'y  ""eans  of 
n=ality  of  toe  ob,wV  •■     "^''  ^^^'  sensations,  the 

sensitL  su"'";iaSr:ef  "'•'ir''  '='^^"«^  ^  ^ 
-alist,  that  In  immeSat's^Se^ext'  '°"*'""°"  °'  *•«= 
are  "given."  and  - givt -^^IZ^T?''  "^  °^i'^*^ 
'ead  to  the  denial  ofaTobiSrHrl""!  "^""^ 

-tr::rx\ri°'H-"-^^^^^^ 

It  is  strongly  msisted  that  the  object  is  real ; 
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but  what  is  meant  by  the  obiect  ?    t»  r  u 
tree  which  appears  ereen  i.  i  ^  ''*'"  '^'o™  ">«  « 

Whether  any^^e  ^^  1   *   "~f/  "■"*  *"'  *"«  »«~» 
know  what  Lhen"^™  or- ^1  ."f '  °'"  *°>^<1  "^ke  to 
by  anybody.    The  onty  " ^rfT"  th*^"  '*  "  ""'  P*'~'^«' 
experience  is  the  men  whTT        ,      **  *=""  '""mediately 
and  if  there  is  tesS^^h*'""'  '"''°'^'^  "'""""  '°  ""  «ye ; 
our  vision,  it  S  be  tr  r^uM  "k  "  "'^  "^  '"" 
were  actually  the  casTthat  ■•    ^     .^  hypothetical.    If  it 
pendentlyof'l.yoZis^'*     r^  *"'*'  '"  '"«"•  '"de- 
n>an  who  is  coIourS^nn^t,    !i    '^^'' '°  "'"^  "•»*  '"e 
tree.    Thus.  appl2f  'ST     ,t  '"'  "''  ~'°"  »'  «•>* 
-lityasitisaSnL'Sonev^hno^T  ."""»*  '«' 
what  again  is  nomal  vision  ?    If  eve™       .■''"°"-   *"* 
apprehends  the  object  just  i  it  i!  T^Z"^^""*  '"'''~* 
the  painter  sees  .^any  shad"    o"" ^1'^":?'  "  '^™  *"« 
ordinary  eye  are  invkL!)    ?  S™"      "''^^h  to  the 

<iistincS;„';:rrch  tiL^r  t"\^;'''=  '^'«^-  °' 

colour-bUnd  at  one  end  ouS  s^L  TtthV*""  *'"' 
vision  of  the  artist  at  the  other  enHK  ^^y  "^"^ 

a  colour  has  an  absolutely  fix^a^^H?  '""  "  "*  '"'<'  *""* 
which  is  in  no  way  de~nd«*  determmate  character, 

Must  we  not  ratW  hoK     "'^"  """  '^^  *'«"  ««  it .' 
aU  the  shad^'of  :olt°u?  t^^Zl'^'Z^ir'  ""''^' 

t-"e::::f;:Lrd^s;?;-- -«r''*  r- 

that  it  can  only  be  re^  nd-oE.^t'if  iuf  ""  '""™'^ 

''^-••--■■""°-;"Cr:btr;t 
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tain  definite  conditions    an^^.l.™"'^  "°<'*^  "'■ 
identical  for  aS     wTen  Zo  ,  "T  ""*«<"»  » 

«n«tions  0/  each  are  Ll^  .  .'°°''  "'  "  '"«■  'he 
be  identical.  t^Z^T'^^J'*  "'•'  ""i^'  -"ay 
the  fixed  ch^c^^thtj-H^'^'i'  P^P'^'y  meant 
follows  that  be^d«  thrnhT'^  !•  ^"*'  '*  "y  n"  "'•^ns 
another  o  JecVTa",^  a tf  '"."""  "P*"*"^  there  i. 
the  ^^itiir'ub!^,^  "i^t  "?h  "t°*"  '"  '^'''«°"  '™"> 
fiction  of  abstractSn  mTL":"^  '"  '"'^^'  ''  "  "*" 
inside  without  an  o;t^de  ?S™  ""^  'T'^'^  *■•»"  «" 
•eal  and  objective-  ?hev  .L  n^  '  '°""'^-  '^'"'  ^^ 
subject ;   biTid;  re2vTi  "'!''""'"  °'  '""  °'  «>at 

-  <«scerned*Srtr4''JJ^^rSr"i:*''"  1'"'^ 

t':2rof:StioTs  ''T^'^^^--^^'"^^ 

untenable.    There  arlnn^  ^"""^^  ">U3  proves  to  be 

but  each  thiSTxrit^r^rist"'  '^r- 

aspect  of  a  reality   which  i,  n„  *  *  "^a"" 

ticulan.  but  a  veriiabtunii;       "'''  ^™'"'«*  °'  P"" 

-£on""wCh"c^lf  "''^■"*  '°^  ^  '™«  Philosophy  of 

whole,  ^ye«ui^7fXrr"^  *''  '^  "•  '"'"^'"ble 

of  ourfirst'^^^wTf  tS  irthT'°''°*'''''"'«'^-=y 
that  their  nature  wl^t    "  """S^/"*  "'^'y  «>  isolated 

relations  to  one  woTCL^oTh''  t'f  "''*"*  "P°"  '"eir 
ment  in  regard  t?obi«trl,t  t'  "i  °"'  '^"^  '™*  i""^' 
and  affirmative  chS  ^^f  1*"°' ^"^,^'"te'y  simple 
seems  evident  that  i  .,«    .1  y-      '""  '*  green."  it 

a  Whole.  ^^r^Lly^:^'..':^:'^!':^-^^'^^  ^*'^" 
^-yi-.  that  it  is  an^  oth^^VS^^  0I  thf  S^ 
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"d  we  h.ve':je4  t  auX  "Sr  ^'l"""" 
thu  peen  object,"  which  is  n7.     •'  ^         *^"  °''J«=«  i» 

«  once  affin„4  and  den^n?.^  ""'  "'P"^*"='  •*"'°>'t 
it  would  seem  VhaMhe  Sir  ^  '"  ''*•""=''  ^^ole. 
«i»ts  only  in  J.,™  ,7£  °^««  of  our  experience 
»duded  in  the  whole,  rf  "£  "^f*^'.  *"'«  both  .„ 
before  us,  along  with  other  oh^>  °'  '""nediately 
us.  »  a  differentiation  '^"  "°'  immediately  before 

It  may  be  said,  however   »(,.♦  .u    j.    . 
"  K^n  ••  object  fr^m  oCobj^Js  .'tt'"'"'^'^"  °'  '"« 
an  essential  step  in  the  fnl».        ,  ""'"S^**".    while  it  is 
show  that  in  %  obSSheV   "  '"l^^"'"  ""^  "<" 
weU  as  affirma?ion.    UeTJLTj  r"""'!"^  "««"°"  " 
a^ed,  has  a  positive  qua  ,^  ^*  '  apprehend,  it  may  be 
excludes  other  quaMeso^J^„,5''"':  ""^  *°  "V  'ha*  it 
it  as  "p«,n"  I  of  cou^^nTan^V"  !"""•""*»« 
8^"    Negation, in othTworrfr   ''PP'^''^"^  it  as  " not- 
at  all,  but  Wongs  entiely  to  m'^t"'''^''^"'"'''^*' 
learn  through  experience  wht^^      ^"^  '"'°  8™duaUy 
To  exclude^a  thi^from  t^c l^^o?"^'-  ?■'  ^-^  "' 
not  show  that  it  his  any  ^  J^T,         *^^"     "'"^  ^oes 

It  is  undoubtedly  pSet  '"v  It  '""I  =""»• 
thing  cannot  be  deieSi  bv  h  ^   ^'"  "''  "^''V  °'  a 
negations.    To  say  t^rf  ,r«      ""Tk?  ""^  """'»'  °' 
white,  etc.,  does  not  tel   JZ^T  ^"''  "°*  "^-  "°t 
it  may  be  said,  we  must  ^,  K  '"^^ ''■  "Itimately, 

cannot  cha^ct^r.^:  trtLin;t  lu^^'J^:  T'"'"'  °'  ^ 
true ;  but  it  does  not  tourh  *h  •       ^  "^  "  perfectly 


«ADEOUACV  OF  THE  FIRST  ST.OH        a, 

tao»t.ct  with  the  ocuI„„X/",r"**»>s  of  ether 
to  "this"  object  beca^reo^HV°"''""""'° •*'«'"« 
k""*"-    But.  unle«  we^  ,'  «nd.tion,  are  not  at  firs* 

0'  our  knowledge  0,  the  'nnH  «^  °'  """«»'  "«  «l«nee 

d«"on3.  There  i.  no  p^We  an  "r^h"*  ""'  "°  '^h  ^n- 
8«en,  unless  under  Di«rm^  .  '^'^  ''^""°''  °'  »  thine  as 
»«=!..  obiects  are  SS""  "'  T  ""*'"'"»  -"" 
^d.«on,  a«  essenti^Tei^io^s  ^f""^  •  """  "-ese 
P-^t^vequahtiesattachi^  ooSts^*':!!"  ,°''*«''-  not 

It  u  not  merely  in  our  LI?  \    t      *^"  'WlaUon. 
""d  negative  detLin^ioSS'""!?™-  """^  P»'«ve 
ment  expi^sses  the  actua^^tu-  ofT"*"''  """^  °"^  J-^dg- 
th»  is  green."  means  that  J^  "u^^^i    ^'"  ^'"'^<="t. 
^l"ch  .s  determinate  in  cokurlLth!!  '*'°."'  ■"  <«  ""Ject 
Partial ;   and  were  it  not  ^^  ^""  "  » '™«ed  and 
Partial  and  limited  det^mi^    "!  "  ""'  ""ceived  as  a 
«*  a  definite  object  o;?;;^^*;-"' a-hol^-it  would  no 
^  »  true  in  ai  other  c^    "  !'.  7^'  "  *""*  '"  "^ 
be  experienced,  that  is  n^^rJ^Jl!"""^'"  ""J*''  =« 
-nn-ation  of  a  whole ;  and  thTthe         ""  "  »^'^  deter- 
"»  the  affirmation.    (Tanv^I'T  "'«'"'°"  «««  essential 
"n^nently  expeden^  sTetWnr  '^"f^"""  *«  "^ght 
«e-«>me.hi„g  of  which  "eS/'«°'"'''y  «detenn!n- 
"■thout  being  able  to  tell  wl^t  itt     nK  ""^  "^*  "  ». 
"^njfet  than  that  to  pre^„tV  "v    "u  "°"^"8  "  ""^ 
to  predicate  pure  nothC^  fo  '  r,  "^  """^  P»"  "^ing  is 
^  thought  is  distinTo;     TOs'is  "'r"""  ^"^^on 
,^entary  judgments  as  "thT^'  t^T^'^l  *^en  in  «,ch 
Judgment  so  indeterminate  inl^l^/'   '°^'  even  in  a 
^'tinguish  ••  this  "W-  ;K„^.°r  this."  we  tacitly 
,'   '^'''"'hout  this  minimum 
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of  dtaaimlMtion  the  judginent  would  vanish  altontbw. 

''^^*^?^  Z '"  "~"  '°"="*'  <""'«^'»-  ^^- 
""•  ii  green,    the  tune  principle  holdi  good ;  f or  «• 

^i!«^V  ?""'""*  *''*  °''J~*  "  »  ^g  that  oni; 
partiaUy  determines  reslity.  Every  judgment  of  perte,; 
tion  .s  therefore  «,  aifirmation  which  inX.  a  ne^ 
and  the  negation  as  weU  as  the  aifirmation  are  dike  esTntlal 
A  indent  which  predicates  pure  being  is  meaningleuj 
we  can  only  predicate  detenninate  or  limited  being7n  the 
Z,r  '  V  \'°}t'^'y  "•"'d,  is  differentiated  in  det"! 
minate  or  hm.ted  beings,  that  is.  is  sell^erentiated. 

When  we  see  that  no  object  c«.  be  experienced  which 
tt  not  at  once  positive  and  negative,  the  opposition  between 
the  law  of  thought  and  the  law  of  thinp  al.pl^„  "^ 
we  cannot  thmlc  without  detennining.  »  „otl^  but  tte 
detennmate  can  be  experienced.  It  is  not  trueufat  thinB 
have  a  nature  of  their  own  in  their  isoUtion,  for  of  S 
otT.r  <!  "."  ««*"*»«•  We  must  therefore  revise 
our  first  uncntieal  view  of  the  world,  and  admit  that  thin« 
are  not  abso  utely  unrelated  to  one  another,  ^h  J^ 
^character  from  ita  relations  to  other  things ;  and  a.  th^ 
reUtion.  are  negative  as  weU  «,  positive,  all  objects  of 
experience  w  virtue  of  their  determinate  chuacter  a« 

tTo^^or  •  -^  "•'"""'  '-"^  ^  -'^  ^-^ 
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finite  individuality  ofT^^T'  T^'^"^  '°  ^Mtitufe  tl 

"f-ence  on  tlie  several  sens«     v  1*"°*"  ♦'^'^h  it, 

^  n,ore  plausible  than  T^„K^t  '?*°'y-  "deed^^^^j 

Gained  when  we  hav7befo'  "  ''°'*'  ""»'  t™th   fa 

«  or  combination  of  det^  °"^  ™"*  'uch  a   ™Jj,^ 
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fa  going  to  act  he  must  have  before  him  a  correct  notion  of 
the  mam  features  of  the  situation,  and  this  seems  to  mean 
that  hrs  Idea  must,  at  least  generaUy.  correspond  point  by 
point  to  the  object.  A  judgment  seem,  to  Z  tru^  th«^ 
when  I  am  conscious  that  the  idea  in  my  mind  is  such  th. 
^elements  correspond  to,  though  they  are  not  identical 
with,  the  elements  in  the  object. 

One  thing  that  gives  apparent  force  to  this  view  is  the 
d«nent  of  truth  which  we  have  found  in  our  iirst  view  of 

undoubted  fact  that  a  thing  is  not  made  true  or  false  by 
our  so  thinking  of  it.  Truth  is  certainly  "  objective  "  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  a  nature  of  its  own  to  which  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  mdividual  must  conform.  This,  however  doM 
not  mean  that  truth  is  independent,  in  the  sense  that  it 
exists  apart  from  every  mind  :  what  it  properly  means  is 
mtV    r  "r^"  "?  *  '""^  ^njuncfi.,,,  of  ideas  in  any 

Z„1      ?        )  '"^^  ^  '°  '^"^  '"  '^^'^^'^^  with  the 
actual  nature  of  reality.    Therefore  tnith  implies,  firstly 
a  mmd  m  which  it  resides,  and,  secondly.  In  objective 
operation  of  that  mind.    If  all  mind  were  annihUated  there 
could  be  no  truth,  and  equally  the  mind  for  which  truth 
exists  must  comprehend  the  actual  nature  of  things.    When 
I  judge.  I  judge  that  reahty  is  as  I  judge  it  to  b^  that  is 
I  beheve  that  reality  is  as  I  judge  it  to  be.    It  does  noi 
foUow.  however,  that  I  am  right  in  my  belief;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  say  that  truth  consists  in  my  belief  ■  what 
we  can  say  is  that  truth  involves  belief,  though  belief  does 
not  nccessanly  involve  truth.    The  fact   that  beUef  is 
inseparable  from  truth  indicates  that  truth  has  no  existence 
except  in  a  mmd.    A  true  judgment,  then,  is  one  the  content 
of  which  IS  Identical  with  that  which  a  mind  that  had  a 
complete  grasp  of  reaUty  would  make.    In  this  sen«^- 
the  sense  that  the  individual  subject,  in  order  to  form  a 
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^  said  that  Zi  tluT^""^  '''  real-it  m?y 

«d  mind,  but    on  the   '^^*""''^'''"°* '^«'^«»  reality 

«ality  which  e;^?,omvrf'^'.T^'~"''"=«  "i'"  « 
the  sources  of  X  and  J«L  .'!?''  *''^*  '^'^  ^^^^lated  all 
The.  is  no  opS A'S  tT''  "J'  '"=*"'^^  - 
complete  in  itself  bevond T.  ..  '"'"''  *"  *  reality 
adequate  idea  of  S  '"'"'^'  •""  °°'y  "^  an  in- 

idea  0,  it.  We  ~  ^  "t  '°"'''"'=''  *^">  »"  adequate 
a  ^ty  beyondXli^^'".;' -  ]"''  '"  '"«  --^'with 
is  between  reality  a^  iZ„>.  f  ^^  "^teUlgible  contrast 
"  is  present  in  the  ^^'^^,7"^  ~""'^^'''  "^^  reahty  as 
nature,  m  the  or^n^  S  of  ^"'*''*'''  '°  ''^  ^"^tual 
a  dualism  is  assumed  te^J^T.^l^^^Po-'dence.  however. 

object  of  which  it  is  sup^^^'  o't '"  ""^  ™«1  and  the 
account  of  sensible  experS^e^  '  . ^"'P''•  ^°^-  °"r 
idea  of  the  kind  supSr^  n  "'f'-''  ''"^'''  "^^  «" 
form  of  experience  Krth'l.'T  ^he  simplest 
consdousnesVwithit so^tT  ''L'"*^'°'"'"^  "''=°tity  of 
an  idea  of  sensation,  as  S  ci. t  "!,"°*  '*"  '"'"^^ 
-but  what  is  caUed  a^  id«  „f  '■  ""^  *  '^"^''"e  object 

sciousness  of  a  sen^We  ^e  ZZ  ^  ""^'^  '''  -" 
■nsepan^ble  f„,m  that  consc  o  ,sn^'  aJT'"  °''^"''  '' 
ness  recognizes  that  a  thin»  '        *^- ,  ^"^  *hen  conscious 

i«">eircrmbina«onv^S~:  '^™"^"*P"^^^^ 
have,  and  can  have,  no  ex  "rie„°  f  'l"""''"^  """  *« 
to  that  which  emerges  in  Sfrr  l"  °''^''' '"  ^<^*tion 
»  fonned.  HenceTp^.^f  S  a'  *'"'  '"^  ""i"' 
"■volves  the  absurdity^an  id"  f  '°''''"«  ""  °''J^t 
"0  object  separate  from  theTdef    71?"*  "^"-    ^here  is 

nocon^AnceMwIe'Sm     itt   T'ii"""''" 
-trast  an  Object  as  observe^ttht^e'r^^Striti: 
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onlv  fram.  .  t       ■  T    "'"^''     ^">"  the  human  i.iind  can 

of  the  mi„T^^'     /     "  "°  *™*''  "P"'  fr-^  *he  activity 
umvetse  and  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  intellieencT 

riid^x  aT  .f  i  ""'tiirs-;  "^^ ''-'  -^ 

rep^~  the  lattrThL"''  *'"^''  "^^  '"""^  ^ 
In  th»  way  of  looking  at  things,  we  begin  with  the  con- 
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there  is  Mvtwt  S,^  *"*  "*'"•  '"■'  *«  '^  ''"ether 

"y  existence  apart  Z.  a^in^SuTltH  *°  '"^^ 
other,  we  must  obviously  »ek  to  ,^.  .T  '. '"™'"  "' 
objects  as  the  mah  Xh-  .  ^""*  '^  **«  "^■'W  of 

its  operation  onTcont^t  ^s"*  ""?  °'  "''"  "^  - 
«»Plain  the  perceotion  nf !  h  ,°*"  '*"'"■     "  I  wish  to 

th-t  the  horr^t;^  s  td-"^^'^^'' 

upon  it— for  there  is  n„  iJZ  ■  '  "''  "o^ehow  acts 

hous^i^t  byTh"w^r;r  "St^'"'T'^' 

i-^^-  iee^i.'t^^rstllSTT ."' 
which  present  the  anii«.r,„„     .,  °™  o'  objects, 

and  ou^mm/^^;f»«-^ide  of  one  another 

with  certair.   ..nsationsof  sL?l'         '  "  "^^  ^  '»*<'• 

are  the  fiZ    "*"*""""  ««  connected  in  an  orderly  way 

-  al, :  tne.fi<,^toX  Tthe'^  "^^  °^  ^"^ 
«ay  in  all  •  and  on^  u,  ^  ^  "*"*  ""^  *  ^"'^ 
i^m  the  con.iract,To1  VothT"  ^-^^^^  -«=^ 

to^rr  ^'  '^  f -"""-r ^^^^^^^  "'"" 
coiforthe'ldlr'"'*'^^''"^''"   '   -"^-"le 

^owecuyein'^^:trr^':;rr'i^::-^^ 
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exist  independently  of  mind ;  but  this  result  it  secures  at 
the  expense  o£  reducing  all  real  existence  to  modes  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  It  affinns  that  so-called  external  objects  are 
not  external  in  the  sense  that  they  are  beyond  the  mind, 
but  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  presented  as  related  to 
one  another  in  a  spatial  order,  while  this  spatial  order  is 
itself  the  product  of  the  relating  activity  of  thought  as 
determining  sensations  in  that  way.  This  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  natter,  it  is  said,  does  away  with  the  valid 
objection  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  against  the 
Berkeleyan  form  of  IdeaUsm— the  objection,  namely,  that 
it  reduces  the  world  to  evanescent  states  of  the  individual 
consciousness,  and.  if  carried  out  consistently,  leaves  us,  as 
Hume  rightly  contended,  with  nothing  but  a  series  of 
feeUngs,  both  matter  and  mind  having  disappeared  in  the 
process.  From  this  fatal  result,  it  is  argued,  we  are  saved, 
when  it  is  recognized  that  objects  are  not  separate  and 
momentary  feeUngs,  but  feelings  as  distinguished  and 
related  by  thought. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  recognize 
that  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  stable  world  is  possible, 
unless  we  admit  that  the  constitution  of  that  world  involves 
the  activity  of  thought.  But  the  question  is,  whether  this 
activity  can  be  correctly  characterized  as  consisting  in 
relations  instituted  by  the  mind,  or  recognized  by  the  mind 
as  subsisting  between  immediate  feeUngs.  Is  it  true  that 
nothing  exists  except  individual  minds  with  their  feelings, 
volitions  and  thoughts  ?  More  particularly,  is  the  external 
world  reducible  to  feelings  related  by  thought  ? 

The  inadequacy  of  this  view  may  be  shown,  if  we  con- 
sider how  it  must  attempt  to  explain  the  consciousness  of 
objects  as  existing  in  space.  If  we  start  originally  with 
simple  and  immediate  sensations,  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  derive  from  these  the  appearance  of  mdependent  objects 
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cJi.racter  to  sensation  F  """'""'"8  ^  "^rtain  qualitative 
While  it  is  inextend^"- J;7,^"-«--  ''  '--Y  ^  -id. 
and  out  of  tkU  the  inrfi^L  ^"^'''^  °'     extensity," 

Which  .e  .t^butt:?Sf  :r  t^^'^"  '''^  ^~" 
external  by  the  projectiorcrf  J?^  ""^  "'  ^^«"d^  '^'' 

"*  StSfSl^.^  this  e,^.eion  .s  that 
states  of  ™nd,  which  havLl;"  °  ''"'"^  ™"^'»'* 
and  attempts  to  maketTf       I     quahtative  character- 

and  extenfal  obS  XlTl'""'  ""^  '°«*«"-l«> 
quantity,     (i)  jf  ■.';,!!".    ^5'  their  very  nature  involve 

must  J,  tiixte^rbS  .s ;:  LT  '^  h1'^*^^*-  - " 

it  is  impossible  to  expla.n  how  we  co^.  f  '™'"  '''*^- 
sion,  which  is  a  whole  of  11  T.  °  ^''f*™''^^  «ten- 
By  no  legitimate  ;^L^L'^'  Z  '*''''"  "-titative. 
outside  7o„e  anol^e?^  d  rivS  fr^m'Tr  "'  '^ 
assumed  to  be  iwnple  and  thZ7      ,  ''*'^  *hicfc  is 

The  attempt  atTuS  rdcnV^  °'  """"^  ^'• 

thar.  Mill's"^  Bai^for  W^ra^""!  '"^-  "^  "°- 
sion  by  the  rapid  su°'eS^n  ^^1""^'  *"  "^^P'^"  «*«- 
is  therefore  only  bv  a T„^  "«/"s.on  of  sensations.  It 
can  be  support  <l°t^  °'  f -*ht  that  extension 
caUed  '•  extensity  -    If  Ifli^""  *'"''  ""^^ "«  d^eptively 

asinextended.  tL is n^pSU^tf rft '""'«' 
t.on  to  extended  things.  X^^  ='/n«king  the  txansi- 
suppose  that  each  set^tKrhra  " S  "„  ■'  'T'  •" 
this  so-caUed  "  local  sin.  -  ;.        1  ^     •   'or.  if 

yield  the  consciolrot  J^ZT^'^'  "  "^^ 
■nvolves  extension,  the  .fciv^T!?   .T'^.  '^  '*  ^"V 
obviously  superflwias      *"'"'*^  "*  «t«=»sion  from  it  is 
(2)  A  similar  dtsct  a  tf »,!,».   »     ..t 
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beyond  the  individual  mind  ?    We  begin,  it  m.y  be  sud 

Stat     XTl""'"'^  °'  '"^"°"'  "  ='"-«"  »  o"  o^ 
state.    When  I  move  my  hand,  I  am  consdous  of  a  «riei 

of  v^  sensation,  which  I  have  myself  initiated,  andt^ 

I^mfore  refer  to  myself;   when,  again,  I  move  to  Z 

to  a  n^^K        »     T.'  ^y  "^°«y  '  »«t^'"'*=  «»  letter 
fonner  as  due  to  myself. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  this  explanation  of  the 
faans.t,on  from  subjective  sensations  to  the  consciousneM  of 
externa^  objects   the  less  satisfactory  does  it  appear.    I 
mmt  be  remembered  that  what  the  subject  is  su^«d  to 

are  extended  and  stand  apart  from  one  another,  his  o«^ 
body  bemg  one  of  them,  but  merely  a  number  of  sensatio^ 

^Tn  ^u^°'^.^'^^  "'  ''"^*'  "  ''^  °^  »f  *•  of  mind 
When  therefore  the  subject  moves  his  hand,  and  is  conscio™. 
of  a  senes  of  vsual  sensations,  he  cannot  in  consistency  with 
the  onpnal  assumption  be  conscious  of  the  movement  of  te 
hand  as  an  actual  movement ;  for  this  would  anUcipate 
the  consciousness  of  exteraaUty,  which  the  theory  is  see^ 

senes  of  muscular  sensations,  as  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  visual  sensations.    Hence  so  far  obviously  he  will  ^ 

,t  ,n  H°«'^''  '^u"^  '^'"=' '™™  h*^  °*"  ^»«'«<'-»-  I* 
It  any  different  when  he  moves  to  the  window  and  experi- 
ences a  senes  of  visual  sensations  ?  He  has  on  the  theorv 
no  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  his  body  astpS 
the  transition  from  one  place  to  another  of  an  extendi 
thing,  l„s  only  knowledge  being  of  certain  motor  sensa- 
tions nor  has  he  any  knowledge  of  a  window,  or  of  the 
objects  seen  through  it  as  extended,  since  his  knowledge 
>s  supposed  to  be  exhausted  in  the  series  of  motor  «S! 
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tions,  as  foUowed  by  the  seri«  nf  «i.    ■ 

».  therefore,  nothing  n  t^fl,    T"^  "nsations.    There 

projection  0}  sel  ;  heTs  t^X    "^  '°  '^=°""'  '"  "^^ 

-ot-«if.  I,  is  t'reSt  fhaHn  *"'"""" ""  -y 

subjective  sUtes  is  an^im^MT  *°  °"8'"«J  d""""  of 
beings,  conscious  or  u^cn^"         '  knowledge  of  external 

premises  is  that  the^S  '?"'^'".=«'n-  '"  truth,  fmn,  the 
and  his  imi?e  tat  t-h  '"'  ",'"'"'  **'''  '^'"«" 
us  pause,  and  ask  o  ^,ves  wheLVSe  *:""  *""  """^ 
our  perception  of  the  world  fm™  I  '"'"P'  *°  '^'^'" 
when  th4  are  hddTL°w"'!.*''"*"«"<"«' oven 

based  upon  a  fLiltaJ  „,tl''"1.  '^  *''°"«'«-  ^  "°t 
wMch  0^  k„ow,eSa^^~-P'-  "i  the  nunner  in 

tMt  ZZZ  '^.^21™'"=^'^^"  «■"  "^P-^*'- 

the  individual  subie^f^       """**'  ""*  *'"  "^rtion  that 

that,  if  ::^  s  '.Tc '  L'cir 'f  '""^v "  '^ '"«»-' 

a  stage  when  he  hZl   u  '"^  °'  '''«  individual  to 

shoZhlve  in  s-^^e  wav  '!??'  ="  ''^'^^  ^-^'^  ^ 
In  truth  ^iisTah^,":'"'.'^  """  "°  ^"^''  "o^d  ex^ts. 
could  be  ^o,^"  at^rinTT^,  '^'^  ^^^  »  " 
nothing  but  a  series',  ,    "'^^^  mind  was  at  fin,t 

Wngs.    There   is    therefore  Tofhi^"^'?''"' ">*--h 

denying  that  the  individual  at  Zl-  ^^""^   ''>' 

o(  immediate  feelinTTnH  AM.  **"'  ""'^  °'  »  «ries 
PaduaUy  buLt  up  Vn  th  .'""'"r  ''^  "'^  '^°^"'  » 
«ny  war;antTor  the  aT™",      ?k°"  ^  "'"''  ""''»  *"««  » 

"r^inaUy  noti^l^^'buTlTuSo^If'''  "^"'"'^  ™"'' « 
"6  uui  a  succession  of  immediate  feehngs,  I 
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do  so  because  there  is  no  proof  of  the  contention,  not 
because  it  is  incompaUble  with  the  theory  of  the  universe  for 
which  I  contend.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact. 

Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  described  as  originaUy  that  of  pui«  feeling 
in  which  th' ,.  is  no  explicit  operation  of  thought  •  what  I 
denyisthn-  "  is  originaUy  simply  a  series  jf  diKrete  feelings 
having  D  .  I  !ition  to  one  another,  and  with  no  suggestion 
in  them  >     anything  but  themselvet     In  the  history  of 
the  individual  there  seems  to  be  at  arst  simply  a  nucleus 
of  feehng  which  yet  has  differences  within  it,  though 
Uiese  are  not  definitely  distinguished  from  one  another 
Relatively  undifferentiated  as  this  primitive  mind  is,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  error,  the  fruitful  mother 
of  all  subsequent  errors,  to  say  that  its  content  is  purely 
subjective,  and  therefore  excludes  all  trace  of  objectivity 
It  IS  certainly  true  that  there  is  no  explicit  contrast  of 
subject  and  object,  such  as  is  found  at  a  later  stage  but 
It  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  mind  is  originally  aware 
only  of  Its  own  states.    The  contrast  of  subject  and  object 
IS  strictly  correlative;    and  where  there  is  no  expUdt 
consciousness  of  the  object,  there  is  no  explicit  consdous- 
ness  of  the  subject.    What  we  must  say,  therefore    is 
that  m  the  feeling  soul  there  is  an  implicit  or  vague  <i>n- 
saousn^  of   both  subject  and  object,   an  expUdt  or 
clearly  differentiated  consciousness  of  neither.    Tlie  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object  works  and  is  felt  but 
It  »  only  at  a  more  developed  stage  that  the  subject  is 
distinctly  aware  of  the  contrast.    Thus  there  is  at  once  a 
feeling  of  difference  and  a  feeUng  of  unity.    We  cannot 
indeed  say  that,  at  this  rudimentary  stage,  there  is  a  distinct 
consaousness  of  externality,  mudi  less  of  definite  spatial 
relations,  which  imply  the  contrast  of  various  objects  from 
one  another,  and  a  perception  of  their  differences ;  but  we 
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difl«„t  region,  of  s^cT^id  i  i^t'r^r  r""^ 
feeling  of  externality  whichT  L  ''°'''"  ""  ^ague 
While,  therefore,  we  ca^'ot^^  .'^"  ^"^  "extensi^" 
tensity."  when  "^teX-  t"'"  "''"'*°"  '">">  "  ««■ 

attaching  to  purely  subj^Lesta'rr"'  t.'  """"'y 
that  the  feeling  of  "  « tenJ^t!  -  .  '  ""^  "*  admitted 
the  germ  of  thf  late,  t:^^^: j"*'?"'"*  ^  °"tne»,.  is 

No  analysis  can  poJblyTd  111— ""'■°"  "'  '=«*'^°>'- 
the  latter  is  conc^d  ks  merd^"  "/"  """"ity,"  when 
this  does  not  preclude  treT«L?H'^"y  °'  '^""^^  ^  "ut 
f".m  "extensity,"  when  thXws  Lr""r  °'  '=«'='^°'> 
object  of  sensation.    Similarlv  w  '""'  *"  ""*  ™P«°t 

for  the  consciousness  oHhe  extl,?r°'  '^'">'  ^""""t 
things  by  saying  that    f-ri.!!.    ''"'"''"'*"*"'=«  »' 
We  do  not  fi^t\vt  L'o  "::r  '"""  •'. -"-projection." 
"««ni«d  as  belonging  to  o^"f  '  "*""  °'  "^^^tions 
another  series  not  imffiVrS  ^mf ""  ""*"« 
This  account  involves  a  *vX«' IZ^        ,  *"  "  "°*-«"- 
be  conscious  of  self  withoiTT  ^^""  '  '°'  ^  ^^^^ot 
of  other  selves,  and,  mo^gL t^iJT'"'^'  consciousness 
P<»ed  •■  projection  "  of  ^iffaS  °'  *  "t'*"-    '^'^  '"P" 
«on  that  we  are  primaX  cont^  "'^"  "■'  '^  ^asumpi 
and  afterwards  4r  t^^eiS^ett^t  °' ""^  "'^  «at^ 
to  them  ;  and  that  we  fiL^!!      °'  °.''"^'*  corresponding 
»d  then  infer  theTx.S'eToTr'T"' "'""^^^ 
*e  are  to  speak  of  pno,^5"TaS  i^^'  m  ^^    ^°  *™*'''  « 
«y  that,  in  the  J^  "„^  ^^;''  r"Jd  be  more  correct  to 

awa™  of  the  not-X„cluZ  ^th  T"^'  *"  "«  «"' 
"n-e  to  the  explicit •coSre^o'ftr  n' l!'^"'^ 
'ess  misleading  to  sav  *h,»      r^  ^'  "•  however 

".t-self.  rit,::o7cSa«^'-'  -d  object,  self  and 

-e  Of  ^ ,  Ltr jn.  oir.t:Xe^r„: 
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»ui  is  as  far  as  possible /^^T^'Sy     tU  '  ""S 
apparently   uncoIilrdiLt"  l:.^^'^'"  ■""' 

the  one  nor  the  other  ut  ,  "  "  "P"°"y  ""«•« 
that  we  can'tiJt'a  itV  at "  ""L"' """'="""''" 
docthne,  that  the  feelinr^^i  ..  ^*  a»«:iationist 

disconnected  feehUr„„'°:^  "  T!*"^  ""•  «  «"«  <>' 
thatitUapirfSt"  He?""  "^  **""  ""'  "««"'> 
is  for  the  feSnrS  ava^eTv  o,:r  """°'  "^^  "■"'  *''*" 
oniy  that  there'is  30^..^!'':^^^^  Tj^'^^' 

Of  the  sS  :fr<ier*tf  thiS  ,st;'r^^^^^  "'"^''^^ 
but  objective  ^xtensity  Th  th!^,  l^^J^  ''"^^'' 
distinct  pleasures  and  ^„,l',^tonlv'  '''""°'"  '"'° 
"""St.  We  must  avo^LrkWoTl  '7'*""  ?*  " 
it  contained  in  itself  in  /^t,^  }  *^^"^  '^'^  as  if 
the  distinctions  by  which  Z^  T"- '"'""""'  "^-  ^ 
scholastic  adage^l^^  LT»  <t^l""  '5'  *"''''■    "^^ 

-.wasfSedinaSrJSranrro: 


tocrewe  i„  the  «„„«,  C  our  *^''°P«<»  «"«».    No 

to  dfacover  i„  it  thel£ Lro?"?'  ^""'"^  =«"«  « 
•nd  ton*  that  we  experience  *  """"•  «ternality 

*»  cannot  find  i„  ,•,.  ,  ,  '"  ""f  conscious  life  tjZI 
^«  they  .«•! '^  tht'"  :«  r-  '"^  "■"  ""i  -^ 
»^e  ceU  the  preformed  an^  n  ""^  '""'^'^  «"  S^n 

fonn.    The  development 7,  ,ef  ■;k'"''^  '' '"  "  '•=«  definite 
«n  'Entity  that  undergo,^  a!^^ '''^"  "  ■'*""ty.  but  it  fa 
^»  and  integ^tion.  i^a.  thH^  "  °""  "'  "'^''•"'"t^a 
"Ther  has  no  e»stence.         *'  '"*"  •^°«'"'»  'vhat  in  the 
ii  tnis  IS  at  all  a 

«  ^tion  is  ™ade°CtheThn°/  *'".'"""■"  »  -"-h 
■t »  manifest  that  the  subJectU^  *^  ""'  *"  "■'"'I  Proper 
cental  em.r  the  basis  IfTpla^'  '^  """"'  «^''»*.'' 
the™  c«.  be  no  ,eahty  but  tW  r^*/".  ««  "P.«  that 
'hat  the  world  is  constructed  h!  t  ""*'^<»«al  minds,  and 

«Planat,on  cannot  possibly^  IT  T  "'  """"Sht.  This 
"■erely  subjective  st^t?! '"""''•  "^O"*  there  a,^  n^ 
™P0«d  by  the  indi^^^iulS-^r  T  "°*  *«en„inS 
"d-vidual  minds.  WThe^  '  '"■''  "■•"  "^  "o  m«Z 
•^  sensations,  as  «.  aST°"  *""*  "^  '*«  ^h 

--atacitd.ti„tLTt»--r4«^^^^ 
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hension  and  that  which  is  apprehended.  Here  in  fact  is 
the  germ  of  what  is  afterwards  developed  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  world  of  objects,  recognized  by  the  subject 
as  occupying  different  regions  of  space  and  independent  of 
his  will.  (2)  As  there  are  no  purely  subjective  sensations 
to  form  the  material  for  thought  to  operate  upon,  so  the 
relations  introduced  by  thought  are  not  forms  belonging  to 
the  individual  mind,  but  determinations  to  which  the  mind  is 
led  in  its  effort  to  account  for  the  facts  of  experience.  The 
relations  of  thought  are  not  abstracted  from  what  is 
presented  in  sensation ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  sensation, 
prior  to  thinking  experience,  does  not  contain  the  relations 
which  thought  finds  in  the  world.  But,  just  as  sensation  is 
the  feeling  of  something  not-itself,  something  having  ex- 
tensity  and  externality ;  so  thought  gradually  discerns  that 
extensity  contains  the  germ  of  spatial  order,  while  external- 
ity must  be  interpreted  as  the  first  faint  apprehension  of 
objective  reality ;  while  sensation,  the  subjective  side  of 
the  feeling  soul,  develops  into  the  consciousness  of  extended 
reaUty,  a  consciousness  which  involves  as  its  correlative 
factor  the  unity  of  the  conscious  subject.  It  follows  that 
in  the  conscious  life  sensation  no  longer  exists,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  existed  in  the  feeUng  soul,  having  been  trans- 
formed into  the  thinking  consciousness  of  extended  objects 
existing  in  space  and  time,  these  objects  being  strictly 
relative  to  that  consciousness  of  self  which  is  involved  m 
all  consciousness  of  objects.  Tho- ;ht,  then,  does  not 
relate  sensations  to  one  another ;  what  it  does  is  to  relate 
the  objt:ts,  which  have  emerged  for  the  thinking  conscious- 
ness out  of  the  vague  something  not-sensation  of  the 
feeling  soul,  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  con- 
scious experience.  Hence,  it  is  obviously  false  to  say  that 
nothing  exists  except  that  which  is  present  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of    the   individual.     For,    there   can    be   no 
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n>m4  There  is  no  consciousness  of  self  apart  fr„™T 
consciousness  of  other  selves  •  =.nH  il .   "  *P"*  fr°™  the 

-^  involves  the  distinctiSLS^r ^ ^v^ 

^P  «i75  ^  °*''*''  ^'^^-  Moreover,  granting  that 
the  self  has  no  existence  apart  from  God.  it  foUo^  h!l  th, 
self  cannot  know  itself  apart  from  Gad     Th.T 

tion  IS  essentially  finite.     Now  there  can  h^ll  ■ 

ness  of  the  finite,  as  Descart;s*:  .^^^   ^'e ^T: 
con^lae  of  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite     hS  e  wha 
a^  n^"^'  V^".  'V''^*'^'  '^'^''  -individurmint'- 

z^i  a:?:^^;rr  TnTwS  't"^^ "'  ^"■ 
^  s'-L-T  rrxTde^wor 

have  seen  to  be  false  in  aU  its  parti^^^  tK  "Td 
«^ot  be  resolved  into  states  of  mindTthought  doe^  n^ 
^ate  sensations  to  one  another  in  the  pr^'^bJl^hLh 


•'  ! 
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it  builds  up  tliat  world ;  and  there  are  no  individual  minds, 
m  the  subjechve  ideaUsfs  sense,  because  every  finite 
™nd     Uves  and  moves  and  has  its  being  "  in  the  infinite 

The  course  of  our  discussion  has  led  us  to  see  how  the 
oW  J.'^t  r'°^  "*°  *^  consciousness  of  a  world  of 
r^i?^'*  '""T'  '^'  ^PP^'^'e  0*  extended  things 

related  to  one  another  m  space  and  time.    We  have  now 

r^r''!  "V''  '''''=''  °'  ^'^  '°""  °f  experience  wS 
compel  us  to  advance  to  deeper  and  more  ^mprehensive 

views  of  the  world,  of  ourselves,  and  of  God 

We   have  seen   that   neither  Reahsm   nor  Subjective 

Idealism  egresses  the  real  nature  of  the  world     The 

formei  errs  by  assuming  that  things  have  a  nature  of  their 

tTl^"?*  /u°"  '"'"  °"'  '^°^^'  ""*  fr"™  "ind ;  while 
the  lat  er  falls  into  the  mistake  of  dissolving  thin^  into 
Particular  states  of  consciousness,  comiected  at  thf  mC 

mtd  ''nv T"  °'.*'°"«''*  '""»"<»  "y  the  individuj 
mind  Objects  are  therefore  neither  isolated  beings  nor 
combinations  of  ideas,  but  involve  at  once  relationsTo  one 
another  and  to  the  subject  capable  of  knowing  them.  In 
other  words,  object  and  subject  imply  each  othef,  and  there" 

Itself  m  both,  though  not  in  both  equaUy.  If  bv  obiect 
we  mean  whatever  is  determined  as  spatikl  and  temS 
and  by  subj«.t  whatever  is  conscious,  the  object  isTl^ 
detennmate  form  of  reahty  than  the  subject,' becau^  Z 

laZhr*  "^  ''^*"'=*'''°  '"""  *h«  ^"''J^t.  while  the 
latter  by  its  very  nature  includes  the  object,  while  at 

the  same  time  distinguishing  it  from  itself. 

thifwav'^hT!i°°  ""f "  '"""  ""^'"^  apprehension  in 
nrlTV  u  "  °°'  '°''*"'*  *°  ^'^^  "hat  immediately 
^nrJf  p  ""  ""''  ""*  '**''''  *°  characterize  and  define 
tne  real.    From  moment  to  moment  our  sensations  change 
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"a*'"  that  anyone  who  S  L  fh"";    "  ''  '"  "^ 
expenence,  thinks  of  the  re  J!i"    T     *  P'"'  °'  «»>^l'le 
which  presents  itself  t^^ctS,''  '"''  *•"'=''  '^-  ">at 
which  constitutes  the  W^'of  aU         'T'""'-  "'  "-at 
perception,  again,  we  are^wal  n„  7T*'''  °''J'^"'-    '» 
d>ate  and  sensible,  but  wl  ^TX,    ''°"'"  °'  w^^'  « imme- 
t™e  reality.    Pe^pt Lrtr^lr*'"'  ^  '"'^  '^  "°'  «>« 
«*^ch  is  pennanent  Ld  unit^^!'  ^^'"^  '^^  «»» as  that 
When  I  perceive  a  mountXoTf  n   "" V"""«*ate  sensible, 
impressions  of  sense  that  aTthe  mn™""' .  t^  '"*^™  *''''*  th' 
;^  not  the  real  mount Jn  o^riv'^Ih  1'^/"'" '*'''" 
Press.ons,  does  not  pass  awav  bu?l      .    '  '"^''^  *'»«  'm- 
unnatural  to  say  th^he  moui^r        "'"^^  "  "^  "°t 

"s  something  merely  indicatXmvi    ""'''  '^  "  "^^y  «■ 
to  Which  I  refer  my  impr^ioL  '^^^P'^'"'"'- =°mething 

not  deal  with  particl7b^2h  ,  '''''*'°"'  *''«"•  ^°^ 
object  appea^as  the  unitv  T  '^""^^  "'  ^"^e-  An 
This  is  what  we  caU  a  "  S  °'  TT  ^'"'''le  qualiti^ 
a  complete  or  inrviduj  Z,/1  K-  '^  "  "  ^"^  ^ 
Phase  or  aspects.  A  >X'"l:or'  *''  ''"'^"-  ""^ 
«™''ersal ;  but,  being  a  Me^,!  "  ^"^<^.  but  a 
^««ms  to  be  independent  oTtLLh""''  ^  ''"'^ty 
»mty.  Because  a  piece  of  wS  js t^  ""t  °'  ""^  '^^'"^ 
red,  or  have  a  certai,  shape  7    A«  '  "^^  '^°'^^  *'  be 

hut  we  see  no  reason  whv  1  ^'""gmg  to  the  wax, 
^Sain,  we  cannot  tTwh^^.  ^  '\°'^'^  =°-*^t-  Then 
"0  other  qualities.  No  douht  """  "'°'^<^  "^^"^  '"ese  aTd 
that  it  does  have  them  , 'but  wrsL'i^H^r  °'  '"*'  ^  ^"^ 
«t«fied,  had  we  found  that  th^v  .  ^^^^  "^  ^-l-aUy 
•luahties.  Just  as  the  qSfe  wf  "''  ""^^^^'^  *«««"» 
^■^  merely  happens  ^h^::  ^4" ;:~r "bu^  t 
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aught  that  perception  tells  us,  it  might  have  had  any  other 
group  of  qualities.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  qualities 
belong  to  the  object  as  its  properties,  or  are  externally 
attached  to  it,  or  inhere  in  it.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
we  are  not  in  the  least  astonished,  when  the  thing  changes 
and  gets  a  new  set  of  qualities  ;  as  e.g.,  when  a  piece  of  wax 
is  melted,  thereby  changing  its  shape  and  becoming  soft 
instead  of  hard  ;  or  when  water  is  transformed  into  vapour 
or  ice.  Nevertheless,  we  do  attribute  unity  to  the  thing. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  we  regard  it  as  individual  or  ex- 
clusive of  all  other  things.  The  wax  changes  when  melted, 
but  it  changes  in  a  certain  way ;  water  becomes  vapour  or 
ice,  but  w<!  do  not  find  it  transformed  into  gold  or  silver. 
The  sensible  qualities  therefore  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
thing,  but  beIor.g  to  it  as  an  individual  thing,  which  is 
exclusive  of  all  other  things.  Thus  the  thing  exhibits  a 
stability  and  persistence  of  nature  that  are  not  found  in 
immediate  sense-experience — though  no  doubt  it  is  the 
stability  of  that  which  is  sensible— and  presents  itself  as 
outside  of,  or  side  by  side  with,  other  things. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  stage  of  perception, 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  inner  contraf'iction  which 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  unity  that  is  independent  of  the 
properties  by  which  it  is  characterized,  and  the  similar  con- 
tradiction of  properties  each  of  which  is  independent  of  the 
others  while  all  belong  to  the  same  thing.  We  accept  the 
contradiction  without  hesitation  just  because  we  are  unaware 
of  it.  Locke,  attempting  to  rationalize  perception,  thought 
of  the  "  thing  "  as  a  "  substrate  "  which  was  unaffected  by 
its  properties,  and  therefore  remained  at  unity  with  itself, 
however  the  properties  might  change  ;  not  seeing  that,  by 
his  explanation,  he  had  destroyed  another  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  perceived  object,  namely,  its  indi- 
viduality ;  for,  obviously,  if  the  thing  is  real  apart  from  the 
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Cr^:t'hi"5Ti^*°  '^'''^^  -e  ■■  substrate  " 

ley.  who  denied  £t  the"  1^"^'?: '"r" '' ^'"^ 
therefore  made  it  imDossibIe?n,T  ^     '"bstrate,"  and 

perception;  for  in  percention  wh.  '"''*  ""  '*y°''<' 

are  individual  sens^^ t    f '■  *' ^"^  *° ''^ence 

mutually  exclusive     Froiff'    V"^  '"^^  ^  ='<>«  ««<» 
as  we  have  «^n  a^ve  "oS  Z  '^'T'  f''  '"^'=^«°»' 
of  subjective  stat^  wiucr.r?*h        /  '"  ""^  ^"^"'"ness 
prajec ted  in  siLce  ;nd   -1     ^^'V'^^'^  «°  an  object,  or 
comprehends^  %"",  =  '"J  '^T  ^^efi-t  the  subject 
the  gradual  develoDmen*    ,        ""determinately.  and,  by 
concretely.    We  may  «  Ir     "T""'*'  """"^  ^<^  -"°" 
gains  a  wl^^f  r'b^';  *^r.,"'!  tf  J^*  ^^'^uaUy 
to  consciousn^in  thr!„v  ^     I  ^^'  *^*  °^^  ""»*  • 
be  felt  in  acce^ng  tWs  iT^nH^^'^'^"'"'  ««*  ^^ 
the  fallacy,  al^ady  «L^  tJt^,'  of  statement  is  due  to 
as  fullfonned  and  i^?^'  *'"*''>«  "bject  exists  in  itself 

subject-a  -tthich'o^lXt"  a1tT::!r  'Z  *^' 
object  gradiiallv  arises  fmmVi,     *",*."<=*■  ^bat  the  known 

w4hiffaco^^tu^r  msdZ:''^'  ^  "•*  p'-^  "y 

as  it  presents  its^*^'pe^^frisf^!-*|'»tthe  object, 
reality ;  for,  as  we shanUI  v    '  ^  determination  of 

tion  of  ;=ahty  tha^SiT' '*  "^  ".° ""°"  '^  A-'d  determina- 
semibleexSen^  Xht"'  'r^°'^"'^^^»te 
«.e  expercrdecS  ^^The  vS"""  """''  *" 
these  experiences  beina  1  u,  /  ""^  ^"^^  "one  of 
the  proS  rlSto  r  ''""'  *"'  °"''''-  J-^t  <« 
merety  found  not  mdeTh  """""  ''"'^  '^'"  *«  »« 
same  combin;tion  of  titv  ^n^  H-  ^""'P*^""  '^^  '«'^«  '"e 
perceived.  The°;r:cerS  T^chS  ""*'"=  °''^"=' 
»^  a  unity  of  various  propert^^u  .^'^"^  "  '°°=''*"**^ 
1-   i^^'ues,  IS  tne  same  process  as  that 
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in  which  the  various  functions  of  sense  are  combined  in  the 
unity  of  a  single  self.  '  I  perceive  this  thing  as  one,"  and 
"  this  thing  is  one,"  are  but  different  ways  of  expressing  the 
unity  of  experience. 

We  have  now  to  see  what  are  the  defects  of  this  stage  of 
experience  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  ultimate.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  perception  were  the  last  word,  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  the  world  is  not  an  organic  whole,  but  merely 
a  collection  of  objects,  lying  side  by  side  and  connected  by 
no  necessary  bond.  We  should  also  have  to  admit  that  the 
only  knowable  reality  is  that  which  involves  direct  relations 
to  our  senses  ;  and  therefore  that  we  must  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  any  knowledge  of  the  supersensible.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Kant  was  driven  because 
of  his  initial  assumption  that  perception  is  different  iii  kind 
from  conception,  and  therefore  that  what  caimot  be 
perceived  necessarily  falls  beyond  knowledge,  "  conceptions 
without  perceptions "  being  "  empty."  One  important 
result  for  him  of  this  virtual  limitation  of  knowledge  to 
perception,  is  that  God,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness, cannot  be  brought  vithin  the  circle  of  knowledge, 
but  remains  to  the  end  an  object  of  "  faith."  It  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  that  we  should  clearly  realize,  that 
perception  is  essentially  self-contradictory,  when  it  is  put 
forward  as  an  ultimate  explanation  of  reality. 

For  perception  reality  seems  to  consist  of  numberless 
objects  in  space,  which  pass  through  changes  in  time,  these 
obj  cts  being  absolutely  exclusive  of  one  another.  Can  this 
way  of  regarding  reality  be  regarded  as  final  ?  Its  defects 
as  an  ultimate  determination  of  the  world  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  objects  of  perception  are  arbi- 
trary or  contingent.  The  mind,  in  its  search  for  unity, 
bewildered  by  the  confused  mass  of  sensible  patt'culais 
ever  crowding  upon  it,  selects  what  seem  to  it  pen  .anent 
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of  isolatL  one   La  fr  ^'f  ^'  "  "  """y  "  ">«  "»"!« 

J>avin«a™r„Vf '.^      ""  "'°^^"-  *"<*  '™«ng  each  as 

"eternal"  cZai„  ,„  .^        !        **''^°'  *•"<=•»  *«  eaJl 
decay     Thu^l  T ^   -^""^"^  ^^  ^^^  of  their  own 

otherwise  ^^T      ^  '^''''''  °''J'=*'-    "  '^'^ot  be 

reveal.    Not  thit  t/^'^  *'"=''  «>ey  do  not  expbcitly 
ground  that  i?  on.v  '  '°'"^"^  P'^^^P"™  on  the 

nmigsastheyeSorthl  ^^  •''^°'^'''  '"  P*^-=«P«°n- 
reahty,  but  neither  ie  tt  '^'"'-f"  ^°"«='<"""e^^  are  not 
subject  There  is  som..^^  mere  fictions  of  the  perceptive 
justifies  tl^  ^stirnf  ^* ""  **"  ""*"^^  °f  ''"^'y  ^hich 
Unsitoryi  hel:*  °'  "^'"P*'""  *°  ^«^  that  things, 
obSoZ^rceplri":  T!,'"^  '•''^-  Nevertheless  t^ 
fetory  ne  ^,?  ''r*^' ''  ^""^^  self^onlra- 
O'.    THe  affirmation  that  each  thing  is  real  in  its 
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iMUtion,  that  its  qualities  are  pennanent,  and  that  it  is 
itseU  eternal,  is  contradicted  by  the  obvious  truth,  that 
nothing  can  exist  which  is  not  affected  by  other  things,  that 
the  quaUties  of  all  things  are  transient,  and  that  things  at? 
themselves  doomed  to  destruction.  All  sensible  objects 
come  into  being  and  cease  to  be.  This  is  their  unchangeable 
nature ;  and  therefore  their  very  existence  is  the  process 
through  which  they  accomplish  their  destiny.  It  is  this 
fact  of  the  internal  contradiction  involved  in  the  very  being 
of  visible  things  that  has  led  to  t';s  familiar  lament  over  the 
transitoriness  of  all  earthly  things,  and  in  more  speculative 
minds  like  Spinoza's  to  the  denial  that  they  have  any 
positive  reality  whatever.  The  hnitude  of  aU  things  is 
therefore  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  pcrceptuJ 
view  of  the  world.  Each  thing  is  held  to  be  real  in  itself, 
and  yet  its  reality  is  inseparable  from  that  of  other  things ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  thing  from  another  with- 
out presupposing  their  original  connection.  Similarly,  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  seem  to  be  isolated  from  one  another, 
and  yet  isolation  means  relation,  because  that  which  is 
completely  isolated,  since  it  has  then  no  character,  is  really 
a  nonentity. 

The  defects  of  tho  perceptual  consciousness  therefore 
compel  us  to  seek  for  a  more  adequate  way  of  conceiving 
the  world.  The  mind  cannot  be  satisfied  vn'h  anything 
short  of  a  reahty  which  is  aU  comprehensive  and  perfectly 
coherent.  Contradiction  and  multipUcity  are  signs  of  an 
imperfect  grasp  of  reality ;  for,  as  I  have  already  argued,  a 
perfectly  rational  and  intelligible  whole  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  reaUty  and  truth.  The  perceptual  conception 
of  things  violates  this  principle  ;  for  it  virtuaUy  denies  all 
connection,  and  therefore  all  rational  connection.  The  true 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  failure  of  perception  to  attain 
its  end  of  rationalizing  the  world,  is  not  that  knowledge  is 
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«^  ari«.  from  the  L,bm„  J,  t  ZT"t  "***  °' 
with  anything  1«»  ♦),=„!;  .  """"^ '"  ■*  satisfied 
^^anythu^  Ies5  than  a  perfectly  articulated  and  unified 
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LECTURE  FIFTH. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mind's  unappeasable  desire  for  unity 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  conception  of  things  as  indepen- 
dent  of  one  another  and  as  a  mere  coUection  of  isoUted 
quahties,  having  no  essential  relation  to  one  another  or  to 
the  thing  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  belong.    Whatever 
reality  m  its  true  nature  is,  it  must  form  a  self^onsistent 
aU-comprehensive  and  coherent  whole ;  and  these  character- 
istic* are  not  found  in  the  world  of  perception.    Now  if 
isolated  things  are  a  fiction  of  abstraction-being  fomled 
by  the  arbitrary  selection,  out  of  what  presents  itself  as  a 
whole,  of  certain  aspects  to  the  neglect  of  others-it  is 
obvious  that  no  purely  immediate  or  unrelated  being  can 
be  found  m  our  experience.    The  only  real  being  therefore 
must  be  mediated  or  related ;  in  other  words,  things  must 
form  a  system  in  which  aU  things  are  interconnected  and 
mterdependent.    Nor  is  this  advance  from  immediate  to 
mediate  bemg  merely  our  effort  to  save  ourselves  from  utter 
contradiction.    The  world,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  is  not  an 
ideal  world,  in  the  sense  that  we  construct  it,  and  set  it 
opposite  to  the  real  world  as  something  which  gives  us 
satisfaction ;  but  it  is  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  world 
and  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  by  the  facts  to  discard  our 
first  inadequate  hypothesis,  that  we  are  led  to  substitute 
a  world  of  connected  objects  for  the  discarded  world  of 
isolated  things.    The  world  never  was,  nor  could  be  a 
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fictitious  wo  d  "y  Lwro!;;';>.''"'r'^'""«'y  ="««• » 

one  another  without  ^hfrh^K        '"''"°"  °'  """«»  «i"> 

Thu,w..uitr.:tM:rw  :^s,r  ^""^  •'^'• 

of  ^objects  0,  Which  we  hav:deprivcTr''''"°""^ 

co-lSrusiL't',::  7:':  r':r  ^  °'  "•«  p^-p""^ 

by  distin«uishi„7^;j^f"Ve""'r','°  '."'"^  "■'  """"°» 
Things   wesun^  .         '""'and  the  unessential. 

their  individuality   3^1  .K        '^  '**'  •*°  ""'  ""'"'y 
affected.    It  w«  in  th  [  """"*'  "»*"«  »  ""- 

preserve  the  ZtyoflZ'^^L^T^T  ""«'"  *" 

rz-^  Tr-  «-"  -  -  iTo-thi 

though'^aCy  ^a^Tr^ir  "*  ''"'""  °'  """'^-  "«> 
most  radical  cL^LnZl  T"°"'  "  """'^8°  «^« 
extension  ;  in  th?2  "e  wav  th  '""^'"-  "  "^^" '°»"  "» 
least  to  tl^  most  d^^tP  m  J     f""'^  """^  ^  '™'»  «"> 

convenient  devirp     ti,.     i.       -^  "  '°  'a«^'  merely  a 

^ore  thTchtlcS  and  vitS^t.  of  b"* ,""^'^' ° 
-on..e  his  thought.  th^Sn^  at.'"  r^^: 
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physical  and  vital  properties,  and  the  biologist  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  the  phenomena  of  life.  Thus  what 
for  the  one  is  essential  is  for  the  other  unessential ;  and 
obviously  the  same  objects  cannot  be  legitimately  charac- 
terized by  properties  that  are  both  essential  and  unessential. 
We  must,  therefore,  effect  a  more  radical  transformation  of 
the  perceptual  view  of  the  world,  if  we  are  to  reach  a  com- 
prehensive and  self-consistent  theory. 

Finding  that  this  device  really  leaves  things  as  they  were 
—since  it  only  marks  a  convenient  distinction  in  our  sub- 
jective way  of  looking  at  what  in  its  own  nature  remains 
unaffected— we  may  be  led  to  hold  that  true  reality  is 
entirely  beyond  the  perceptual  world,  and  is  therefore  con- 
trasted with  it  as  reality  with  appearance.    And  as  appear- 
ance exhausts  all  that  for  us  is  determinate,  all  that  we 
know  of  reaUty  positively  is  that  it  is.    We  cannot,  it  may 
be  said,  get  beyond  phenomena,  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  things  in  themselves  are  qualified  as  we 
perceive  them,  or  indeed  whether  we  can  speak  of  them  as 
having  qualities  at  all.    So  long,  therefore,  as  we  remain 
at  this  dualistic  point  of  view,  the  gulf  between  appearance 
and   reahty  is  impassable.    This  doctrine  is,  therefore, 
obviously  infected  with  an  insoluble  contradiction.    If  we 
know  nothing  of  reality  as  it  truly  is,  how  can  we  even  say 
that  it  is?    A  subject  which  is  limited  to  appearance 
cannot  even  know  that  it  is  so  Umited.    We  must  therefore 
seek  for  a  different  solution— one  that  will  not  be  intrinsi- 
cally self-contradictory.     The  element  of  truth  in  pheno- 
menalism is  that  objects  of  perception  do  imply  something 
deeper  than  lies  on  the  surface ;   and  if  we  can  discover 
what  this   is,  we  shall  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
knowledge,  which  will  at  once  include  and  transcend  the 
perceptual  stage. 
The  basis  of  all  dualism  is  the  false  assumption  of  the 
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at  fim  sTmloTrC"!"™  *^  ^'^^  that  X 
phases  of  a  tot^  SuJ'S  ^01""^^  *"*  '""'^ 
Phenomena  are  prouerlvth/,^,  ""'   P^  "*»y- 

which  pnxJucesThm  Lh    "*""«*«»"  °f  a  principle, 

nevertheless  mis  its  own"^"  ''""■'^''*'=^  ♦"«'"•  ^"t 
sant  change.  Thus  ap^' °!^  ^"8  '"'«<»  «hr°"8h  ince- 

their  sorrealityltrrSo^r^'T"''"* '^"«-- 
is  manifested  i/them.  ?™e  re^tv  L'Tl^^'^l"""^  ""^"^ 
plete  or  infinite.  And  as7h/  ^  '  ^^"^''^'  self-com- 
which  we  caU  phenomena;  do  Ci^f  SSasf  1  '^'^• 
P<^ane„ce.  we  must  pronounce  it  e"rn!i  ''^^^  '*^ 

tacitly  assumed  by  ^^e  scln^r"^"  '^^  ^^y.  is 
fo.ce  of  the  transition  is  n,^  S    S°?"  *"*  '^ 
conservation  of  enerev  reaJIv  I^t         J     ^'^*""=  °'  '^e 
perception,  since"    mJ2st?t"'  ^f".''  '""^  '"^^  °' 
phenomena  the  quantity  of  ener^         ""  ""'  """"S^  °' 
conservation  of  ln^^l°tw^,7„^- --'"-t.    '"''' 
ceived  as  if  it  were  »n  .w        ,  ,     '      *  ""frequently  con- 
and  therefore  ut ZSTf.^V":^' ^ "  "'"^^ -• 
subject  to  entirely  dffeent  lal     A^  ""^''*  '"'^''  f^" 
mei^Iy  a  statement  of  the  main^inlr  ''  ''*"'  *°  *^ 
fact  things  are  found  to  belTlwir  >      ""  "  """"■"  °' 
the  world  might  have  w„     !  '  T^    "  "*  ^"PP°s«l  that 
can  show  to  the  conTn^^"  Ca^  *«"''"'  '-  -gO'  *e 
the  world ;  it  is  a  UvLTT^H     !  "  "°'  accidental  to 

the  world  o^d  noSt  It  is r.'T''''''  "**''°"*  *«<* 
fct  assume  that  S  mavVt  r^^'j^^^'^P'*'  *"«"  *" 
{^ndently  of  ^raS^nXTh  Tatrmst^s''''''- 
th.ng  imposed  externaUy  upon  them      iT™  ,  ,  7"" 

sravifation  nothing  coiUd  eltTi  *^'  ™'*°"* 

*  '-ou'a  exist  in  space  at  all.    Nor  is 
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gravitation  a  quality  of  isolated  things ;  it  is  essentially 
a  constant  relation  between  things  which  only  exist  in 
a  cosmos  or  orderly  system.  Natural  law  must  not  be 
conceived  as  simply  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
subject,  enabling  him  to  systematize  his  experience,  but 
not  to  penetrate  to  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  no 
law  of  gravitation  apart  from  the  system  of  gravitating 
bodies.  The  idea  that  the  mind  is  able  to  frame  con- 
ceptions, which  it  obtains  either  by  generalizing  par- 
ticular experiences — that  is,  by  comparing  a  number  of 
isolated  objects,  abstracting  from  their  differences,  and  so 
framing  abstract  ideas — or  by  employing  the  machinery 
which  belongs  to  its  own  independent  constitution ;  both 
of  these  modes  of  conception  are  fundamentally  false, 
resting  as  they  do  upon  the  assumption  that  perception 
reveals  to  us  the  independent  existence  of  individual  objects, 
and  therefore  that  thought  must  operate  upon  the  material 
supplied  to  it  by  perception.  On  the  former  view,  thought 
contributes  nothing  to  the  constitution  of  the  knowable 
world,  since  an  abstract  idea  differs  from  a  concrete  fact 
only  in  the  absence  of  determinations  which  the  latter 
possesses.  The  latter  view,  again,  which  is  that  of  Kant, 
makes  the  relation  of  thought  to  objects  external  and 
artificial,  and  can  never  get  over  the  initial  difficulty  of 
explaining  how  the  creations  of  the  mind  can  legitimately 
apply  to  a  material  with  which  it  has  no  essential  connection. 
Kant,  it  is  true,  tries  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  the  synthesis  of  imagination  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  sjmthesis  of  the  understanding  ;  but  this  still  leaves  the 
initial  difficulty  unsolved,  namely,  why  there  should  be 
such  a  harmony  at  all,  since  the  synthesis  of  imagination 
is  a  combination  of  sensible  elements,  which  have  to  be 
combined  in  certain  ways  oiJy  because  otherwise  the  mind 
could  not  have  an  orderly  and  systematic  experience. 
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must  therefor  'b^  subs«S*thf  *°  ""^  ""o*"*^ 
connection.  Perceotion  ,„^  ^  "^^^  "^  '"h"-™' 
as  two  stages  InX  "om      """erstanding   are   related 

-  two  ,ac?„„  o"„,r;3f ::- J  t  ^""^'  r 

there  is  already  imolipH  .,  / . '""'""™-  In  perception 
di«ere„t  ele.enV!'''!'^  X'^ZTZ  T" ""°"  °' 
of  this  connection  is  brought  to  IhMnTh'  '"'^'"« 
hension  of  law  as  fh»  -  •    •  ,         ^  '  '"  f"*  compre- 

those  elements  could  Lre"j:f:,°V''S:  "*"'°"*  -^'='' 
ception  to  a  higher  plane  „".  l    .'^^    ^''°"8ht  lifts  per- 
but  by  r^te^74t^°\''f  *°f  "8."^  distinctio'L. 
laws.    No  doubt  the  suw^;      '  ^  '^""«^  *•>«"  ""der 
to  the  nature  or  ^0^0?  ""''  T''^  ™^'^^  '»  '««ard 
invalidate  the  priSe   th,r"?  '?'  ""*  ^'^^  "^ '^o^ 
"nivei^e.    The.^3l  '     "h    *^  "  '°  unknowable 
la>vs,  some  being  mor^co™   If ""  °  '"'~'*"^«°"  ™ong 
this  order  of TborSon  ?''^'""^'  "'"'  °t'>^"--   ^ut 
system,  not  a  mer~rNor""  ''f  "'^'^  '^  '^ 
is  a  fonn  of  energy  ^d  Xl       I'  '"''^  '"'^  °'  "^tnre 
is  a  differentiatio^'f  *h»  ?  '''^  """"'^  body  of  laws 

law  is  no™X°' t  ":%"'"='"'«"'"^  ^"-gy-  Hence 
standing;  it"  the  reco^.  "T  ""^'"'^  ''''  *"«=  ""^er- 
1-ings.  The  ili^cI^L^r^roftlts""""^  °^*"'=  °' 
of  the  fundamental  ener^^whici  ^  ,-"'.^'" '^''^'°" 
■ts  quantity;  while,  on  tfe  oter  hand  the"'  "*""' 
«press  itself  in  the  changes     rt,,;  ^""'^  '""^' 

isnotmamfestedatnn?!  ^""^  ^^'Sy  is  eternal.  It 
l^rsists  through  aU  the  chrr^r'  "°'  "'  '«°*'>-.  "ut 
"  is  beyond  tSe  or  et^i  P'!^"<""ena.  Not  that 
»»steternaUyrv;man.3;t''K'  "."'""  began  to  be, 
-beyond  tLe.  it  '  tS^^d S  time^"^^ ''  '"'''""''' 
Phenomena,  then,  do  not  constitute  the  world  of  experi- 
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ence,  as  distinguished  from  things  in  themselves,  which 
occupy  a  sphere  beyond  experience.  They  are  simply  the 
one  reality,  viewed  on  the  side  of  its  manifestations,  as 
contrasted  with  the  one  reality  of  which  they  are  the 
manifestations.  If  therefore  we  deny  the  reality  of  pheno- 
mena, we  must  equally  deny  the  reality  of  the  fundamental 
energy  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  Experience  is 
one ;  and  all  distinctions  must  therefore  fall  within  it.  We 
can  distinguish  phenomena  from  reality,  but  we  cannot 
separate  them. 

In  grasping  the  laws  of  phenomena  the  subject  is  con- 
scious that  he  has  done  away  with  the  foreignness  which 
haunts  his  mind  so  long  as  they  are  for  him  only  probable 
hypotheses.  In  the  comprehension  of  a  law,  there  is,  as 
Kant  says,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  satisfaction,  which  is  an 
index  that  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  object,  and 
therefore  with  himself.  So  long  as  there  is  a  contrast 
between  subject  and  object,  there  is  inevitably  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction ;  for  nothing  less  than  perfect  consistency 
with  the  self  can  give  satisfaction  to  an  intelligence,  the  one 
absolute  presupposition  of  which  is  that  of  the  intelligibility 
of  the  world.  Thus,  not  only  implicitly  but  explicitly,  the 
transition  has  been  made  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
object  to  the  consciousness  of  self.  This  transition,  in  truth, 
is  not  a  simple  change  from  one  class  of  objects  to  another, 
but  a  development ;  for,  though  at  first  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  the  object,  there  is  always  a  tacit  reference  to 
the  unity  of  the  subject ;  and  therefore,  when  perception 
develops  into  understanding,  the  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  the 
correlative  unity  of  the  subject  for  which  the  world  is.  It 
is  this  essential  correlativity  of  consciousness  and  self- 
consciousness  which  leads  Kant  to  regard  the  activity  of 
the  understanding  as  necessarily  impljring  the  unity  of 
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the  manner  in  which  ^n  °' f"-<=°'^0"'ness  as  merely 

compelled  to  o%::^e1^^„rm'S'"r«  '"^'^  ^  °- » 
to  it.    In  truth,  since  the  !^hnl  ""^  *'''"  ^  Siven 

involves  the  corrdat-Ve  detlolL'T'^-  °'  ^^™»«' 
self^nsciousness  must  te  r^aX  '  'f^'''  ^"^  "•'j^. 
ciple,  not  merely  oftheworldn7;Jr*^  '"P™™  Pri"- 
Without  the  coLiouLe^'STcror  '""°'.'^-^'ty- 
no  world  of  objects  •  and  thJ^  ^  "^'"="'  ^here  is 

i«ve  the  prius'of  all' wfbrrX"  ""•=°"^'°-»-  - 
^^\nt^LZ^.^^^.  -- particularly  what  is 
get  a  clearer  no«on^°"he1^:""'/'  ^T"  "^  ^''^'^ble  to 
reflective  process  of  tWht  k„  1  J^,^^«'anding.  as  the 
as  a  system.  ^*'  ^^  "^^"^  '**  «'°rld  is  grasped 

"e'Sv:trt^s:"frr^-.^"^'^'-»-^ch 

"•"ect  of  the   r^jT  f  '"°f' «°n  of  the  essential 

'"'causeitsoLi^Sffi'  ^^'  °'  '°'^°^'»-^-  Just 
-ce  in  no  -TTor^^^^rre^^^d'ti-at  appear- 
"Busion,  arisinir  from  «,.  reauty,  and  m  fact  is  an 

"ind.  Realit^on  *e  o^rTH™'"*""  °'  ">«  »"-" 
which,  since  it  is  ft«e  from  In  "^  '  '^"^  °'  ^  *at 
"ntsideofthelimiteS^phTof  °"'  ""''  ^  »«™'y 

<io  not  maintaT^at  t  T  '^P'^-ce.  Though  we 
Wng-theseSlkornS      "'  ^'"°  independent  reatas  of 

"elusive  realms  B,^?v-  ^ ''*°  "^Pa^a'e  and  mutually 
■"^intain.  Forthefdl  ^^T'l-  'l^™  ''  ^  '"ard  to 
"  <ienying  the  immStf  Sid  ^h^'K"*  .'^  "'«»«'« 
^ce,  of  the  phenomenal ;  Sh^wl^r  ^  *^'  '"'''^"■ 
•»««  but  true  reality  mn^tT  !  "  "°*  ""mediate 

»»«  subject  toSoTan'^aS'^Thur*''-  ^""''^ 
II  "  cuange.    Thus  appearance 
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muit  be  dependent  upon  reality  for  its  existence  even  ai 
an  illusion,  for  unless  it  were  so  dependent,  it  would  itself 
be  reality.  Appearance  thus  becomes  the  manifestation  of 
a  reality  which  does  not  itself  appear.  From  the  side  of 
thought  the  distinction  of  appearance  and  reality  involves 
the  exercise  of  reflection.  At  the  stage  of  sensitive 
experience  both  subject  and  object  seem  to  be  merely 
particular;  in  perception,  both  are  individual ;  in  reflection, 
both  are  universal.  In  this  last  stage,  the  real  is  neither 
purely  immediate  being,  nor  a  congeries  of  finite  things, 
but  a  whole  which  manifests  itself  in  particular  phases  and 
yet  maintains  its  self-identity. 

Appearance,  as  the  object  of  reflection,  can  only  be  said 
to  bv,  in  the  sense  that  it  exhibits  a  certain  universal  form 
which  dominates  the  individual  beings  in  which  it  appears. 
A  phenomenon,  as  the  scientific  man  speaks  of  it,  is  not  an 
immediate  being :  it  cannot  be  seen  or  touched  or  handled, 
but  is  the  invariable  manner  in  which  immediate  beings 
of  a  certain  type  appear.  This  piece  of  gold  is  solublein 
aqua  regia,  to  take  Locke's  instance,  and  the  solution 
destroys  its  immediate  being ;  but  every  piece  of  gold  is 
subject  to  the  same  law,  and  therefore  the  law  is  universal 
or  eternal.  This  plant  or  animal  appears  in  various  phases, 
but  they  are  all  appearances  or  manifestations  of  the 
generative  energy  or  form  which  is  characteristic  of  its 
kind.  The  Ising  of  a  phenomenon,  therefore,  consists  in 
the  identity,  or  universal  form,  which  dominates  or  masters 
every  phase  of  the  individual  being,  and  thus  destroys  its 
independence.  Here  therefore  we  have  (a)  inner  identity, 
(i)  outward  difference.  Our  first  view  of  reflection  therefore 
is,  that  it  consists  in  the  negative  process  by  which  the 
self-identity  of  the  supersensible  reality  is  maintained.  The 
phases  through  which  the  individual  being  passes  do  not 
afiect  the  eternal  energy  which  supports  and  sustains  all 
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them  into  vanishYng  ph,!^'''?"'^"  f  '*'"P  ^y  converting 
dent  and  unchang^S'^"' "  "^'^  ""^f  "  »««-<Jep«: 
''e  think,  is  thel^e  n^ty  ""  "»"«^*«  "-eing,,  « 

0'  its  own,  its  own  beiil S^tto.  „  ♦k  'f '  ""^  '"  "^^ 
"-"testation  of  a  r^t^wS     *''*  '"*  ""^  "  ^ 
«»«  as  if  this  co^  h«^<r^  f^  "°*  "PP^^-    But  it 
appearance  of  the  phenom^L^  T'  """'  **"'  *"«  «>i^ 
destroyed.    In  thek^^T^'J^J  "^'^  ""^t  also  be 
hold  that  the  le^t^rofsJitSj!^' ■*  "  -*-'  to 
ance  cannot  be  admitted  •  a?  i         -^  '°  "*"  "PP««- 
only  f^m  the  po^of  ^ew  rf  «  e"™  .'*  ^  ""'  ""'  '*  " 
Panson  that  immediate  big 's^™:'jf~«°»  or  com- 
independence.    Reflection^  fr^?."*  ^'P"^*"  °'  "s 
subjective  operati^^y.^     '        '"''''  *°  **  »  "-^rely 
natu«  of  the'^j^t'  ni^,  "f  "^-^t  the  esseati^ 
are  therefore  n,4tain2^ot^°^^7'^'"P««Ption 
reahty  which  is  supposed  t„  ^^\T    **^  ^^Persensible 
but  a  conception  K  ^X"t^r  *'  "^^^  *«  "e 
formed  by  abstraction  oLk-       ^*  conscious  subject 
tbe  n>ind'that^°:'  T  "^^^T'"'^  "P"*  ^™ 
""""on  logic  attempts  to  exn  L  .^^    """^  "*  *"='» 
Reahty,  it  holds,  is  tn^  X^^'T"  °'  ««'>«''». 
M  the  contrary,  any  attemnT^„       ,  ^^  ''''  •""  *^ought  ; 
tions  can  oa/^H  ^^^J^""^  «">i'«»  by  co^p.' 

tie  view  on  which  fon^n!!?^.""'''  *"*  abstraction*- 

objects  of  percep^rw^l^n^'  ""'^  ""^  ""J*'*'  «" 
P<«d  to  bTfo^e^  by  ;te^«°'^'L!'"'  «»ceptions  su,^ 

^.  i»agn.ent  is  h^STt  in^"  '^^^^ 
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eating  what  is  or  is  not  already  contained,  obscurely  it  may 
be,  in  the  conception  with  which  it  starts  ;  while  inference 
merely  states  what  is  already  involved  in  the  two  judgments 
which  form  the  premises  of  every  inference.  Pressed  to  its 
consequences,  this  doctrine  reduces  thought  to  an  empty 
tautology.  In  truth,  no  significant  judgment  can  be  formed 
which  is  not  negative  as  well  as  positive,  or  which  does 
not  at  once  distinguish  and  relate  within  a  whole.  This 
ininciple  is  violated  by  the  doctrine  of  external  reflection, 
which  assumes  the  isolated  reality  of  the  objects  of  percep- 
tion, and  therefore  supposes  thought  to  deal  separately  with 
each  object,  merely  expressing  what  is  abeady  contained 
in  it.  It  is  not  observed  that,  in  the  affirmation  that  a 
given  object  is  real,  we  have  tacitly  c'-itermined  it  by  relation 
to  other  objects.  The  finite  is  assumed  to  be  given  in 
immediate  experience,  and  therefore  the  miinite  is  conceived 
to  be  that  which  lies  beyond  the  finite  and  excludes  it. 
The  supposition  is  that  each  must  have  independent  reality, 
and  therefore  that  our  thought  cannot  affect  the  reality 
of  either.  All  that  thought  can  do  is  compare  the  finite  with 
the  infinite,  and  to  determine  their  difference  from  each 
other.  In  truth,  when  each  is  thus  isolated,  neither  has  any 
attributes.  What  can  possibly  be  meant  by  a  finite  that 
is  isolated  from  the  infinite  ?  To  think  of  anything  as 
finite  is  to  determine  it  as  within  a  whole,  and  a  whole 
which  is  not  finite  is  infinite.  On  the  other  hand,  an  infinite 
that  is  isolated  from  the  finite  is  absolutely  indeterminate, 
and  the  absolutely  indeterminate  is  unthinkable.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  it  is  only  by  thinking  finite  and  infinite 
together  that  we  can  think  of  either,  and  so  to  think  them 
is  to  conceive  them  as  essentially  correlative.  All  reflection 
is  therefore  essentially  determinant. 

The  first  aspect  of  inflection  is  that  in  which  immediate 
being  is  denied  to  have  any  reality  in  itself ;  the  second. 
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affinned  to  be  real,  each  in  its  own  way.    The  former 

b^fimte  and  .nfimte  have  their  own  indefeasible  reality 
bemg  mutuaUy  exclusive.    Thus,  while  reflection  in  its  drst 

second  form  it  maintams  the  independence  of  both.  From 
the  former  pomt  of  view,  all  differences  disappeJ  in  sSpte 
den  ;y;   from  the  latter,  differences  are  fr^Ir^t 

S^n  of  L'^T':"'  ""'•«"'°«».  n«'her  the  abstract 
abstract  oppo«t.on  of  the  two,  can  reaUy  be  thought     It 
»  true   ^  reflect-ve  thought  insists,  that  a  fimtfwhich 
«»ts  m  Its  own  right  is  a  contradiction  in  terns     uZ 
.mpossible  to  think  of  the  finite  except  as  that  whi<i 
J»cup.es  part  of  the  total  sphere  of  the  iSinite.    Henle  t 
te  second  phase,  reflection  rightly  enough  maintains  L" 
itks^s'thatTh'  -^  T'.-  "">  '°fi-t-    But  what  it  ov„! 
k  ^.     fi    .       *"'"  "  "°'  '^  ^  "»  '»l»tio°.  but  only 
m  the  mfimte;   and  that  an  infinite  whic!.  is  ;«!  of  iU 
™^hon  to  the  finite,  as  absolutely  indeteminate  hL  Z 
meamng  whatever.    Reflection,  in  its  highest  fon^  the^ 
fone  r«x,gm^es  that  finite  and  infinite  have  no^^^ 
^bon  from  each  other ;  in  other  words,  that  the  infiVute 
» the  absolute  umty  presupposed  in  the  finite,  and  the  finite 
ir^Th°'  Tr^-^»>'^  --Sy  and  selfKl^er! 
S!°^,?V     ""^i"'  "'  *°  ^''P"^  tl"'  ^=  idea  in 
^Sf.     ""«'  ^°f'  "  '"  '^^  ^^S  unknowable  or 
""definable,  is  mfimtely  determinate  and  manifests  himself 
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in  all  that  hu  been,  is,  or  will  be.  Whether  this  conception 
of  God  ii  compatible  with  the  maintenance  o<  different 
atagei  of  reality,  and  with  the  freedom  of  man,  we  shall 
afterwards  consider.  At  present  we  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  reality  cannot  be  either  purely  finite  or  purely 
infinite,  but  must  be  both  in  one ;  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  is  possible  except  within  the  unity  of  an  absolute 
and  self-difierentiating  whole. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  unity  of  subject  and  object,  which 
in  sensible  experience  is  merely  implicit,  in  perception  takes 
the  form  of  a  contrast  between  the  conscious  subject  and 
the  concrete  sensible  object ;  while  in  understanding  this 
contrast  is  so  far  overcome,  that  the  thinking  subject  ^asps 
the  laws  involved  in  the  phases  through  which  objects  pass, 
and  thus  finds  itself  at  home  with  them.  So  far  as  I  luve 
discovered  the  law  of  a  phenomenon,  I  can  predict  bow  it 
will  behave ;  whereas  in  sensible  expe>ience  we  liave  a 
mere  tiidisition  from  one  being  to  another ;  and  in  percep- 
tion, while  things  are  separately  of  a  certain  character,  we 
canuot  see  why  they  should  change  in  fixed  and  definite 
wajrs.  Understanding,  again,  in  grasping  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  breaks  up  the  apparent  independence  of 
sensible  things ;  and  in  place  of  it  substitutes  laws,  not  of 
this  or  that  thing  in  its  isolation,  but  of  real  beings,  which 
survive  the  dissolution  of  individual  things.  When  we 
know  that  planets  move  in  an  ellipse,  we  are  no  longer 
perplexed  by  the  app^<int  arbitrariness  of  their  movements. 
When  we  can  bring  falling  bodies  and  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun  under  the  same  law,  we  understand 
why  things  are  as  they  are ;  and  in  so  understanding  them, 
our  demand  for  a  reason  why  things  should  be  as  they  aie 
te  so  far  satisfied. 

Now,  the  various  laws  to  which  we  are  able  to  reduce 
the  difierent  phenomena  are  all  determinations  of  a  single 
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■Mint  ««  <    •"  »  ■»o  one.    Thn  meuu,  not  only  that  in 

wpwience  to  a  tingle  lelf  •   for  „„  !k'     •  .  ^  *" 

*»«"  before  all  seemed  chaotic,  is  due  to  tta^.nM«r!v 
«  tte  world.    Now  an  intelligence  which  is  thus  consdom 
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in  accordance  with  tbe  law  of  «U  devdopment ;  whkh  if 
never  a  mere  transition  from  one  phase  to  another,  but 
always  an  evolution  of  that  which  is  from  the  first  implicit. 
Thus  self -consciousness  is  the  truth  or  meaning  of  coMcioui- 
ness.  The  intelligence  cannot  be  an  object  to  itself,  without 
becoming  conscious  of  itself  as  in  indissohible  unity  with 
the  real  world.  We  cannot  separate  the  world  from  the 
inteUigebce,  or  the  intelligence  from  the  world,  without 
landing  ourselves  logically  in  scepticism.  When,  therefore, 
we  become  explicitly  conscious  that  intelligence  is  the  logical 
prius  of  real  objects,  we  at  last  become  aware  of  the  end 
towards  which  our  experience  has  been  all  along  tending. 
The  last  is  first,  and  the  first  last.  In  self-conscious  experi- 
ence reality  is  revealed  as  what  it  truly  is.  Reahsm, 
dualism,  subjective  idealism,  are  all  fragments  of  the  one 
truth,  that  the  intelligible  is  the  real,  and  the  real  the 
intelligible. 

This  long  and  I  fear  somewhat  tiresome  investigation 
into  the  development  of  experience  has  made  it  clear  tt'tt 
there  can  be  fnr  us  no  world  of  objects  which  does  not  involve 
the  activity  of  our  inteUigence,  and  that  this  activity  must 
proceed  in  ways  that  are  in  essential  harmony  with  every 
possible  inteUigence.  There  is  no  object  which  is  simply 
"  presented  "  ;  it  is  only  through  the  tacit  or  explicit 
operation  of  mind  that  there  is  any  object  at  all.  The 
unity  of  mind  is  presupposed  even  in  the  lowest  stage  oi 
experience,  and  if  it  emerges  into  clearness  in  the  end,  that 
is  only  because  it  has  been  operative  frcni  the  first.  We 
cannot  go  beyond  experience  to  condemn  it  by  something 
that  we  do  not  experience ;  and  ti;erefoie  any  limitation 
that  we  find  attaching  to  it  must  be  itself  experienced.  We 
cannot,  for  example,  be  aware  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  a  given  phenomenon,  unless  we  know  that  every 
phenomenon  must  have  a  cause.    And  so  in  all  cases. 
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entirely  u„,w«  of  our  ignorwce.    Ab«,lut.  ignotMce  i. 
^omplete^nc.  of  .11  experience.  „d  JZhTc^ 

^^Jrft''  I'  "P*™""'    The  low...  ...g.  of 

«perienee  mu.t  be  what  Plato  called  "  opinion  "  («f.)  ; 

U  th»Uid  upon  a.  to  explain  what  in  ultimate  analysis  U 
the  character  of  the  univen>e.  So  far  we  have  seen  how 
co»|dousne«,  with  it.  faith  in  the  intelligibiB.y  oTthinT 
»  forc«I  to  read  «„rible  experience  in  thelil^ht  ofy/cS' 
«d  perception  in  the  light  of  understanding ;  and  how 
tau^g  that  the  world  has  not  yet  "  orbed  info  the  perfect' 
„J^'  '*"*''»"'*'  '«y°"d  consciousne«  to  seU^n^aou.- 
.„Tf  I  P"^""  ''"  '^"  '"  °»«  "O"  '">"  the  almost 
P*riecUy  dehmte  and  at  first  sight  apparently  in.^ble 

»em  forced  beyond  experience  altogether  and  compeUed 
«.^  ♦H^.'"  '  '"^""'^  supersensible  world.  Bu(  il 
~hty  the  contrast  of  subject  and  object  was  really  leading 
«>.  by  an  unknown  and  cunning  path,  to  the  ultin^ 

be  an  aheu  world  was  only  alien  to  the  immediate  world  of 
•rase ,  and  with  the  consdouwess  of  self  we  come  upon 
tte  pnncple  which  has  built  up  unseen  the  ordered  worid 
ttat  «em.  at  first  so  strange  and  foreign.  As  we  learn 
more  and  more  to  understand  the  world  and  to  comprehend 

^  of  his  father,  no  longer  the  sadness  of  a  slave  and  an 

But  with  the  abolition  of  the  feehng  of  estrangement. 
Md  the  consaousaess  that  the  world  is  a  system  not  a 
mere  assemblage  of  objects  that  happen  to  come  together, 
•wve  we  reached  the  last  stage  in  the  upward  flighrof  the 
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spirit  ?  Kant,  as  we  know,  fixed  the  limit  of  knowledge 
in  the  determination  of  the  world  as  consisting  in  a  number 
of  objects,  none  of  which  can  have  properties,  or  undergo 
changes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  all  reciprocally  active. 
It  followed,  he  thought,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  our 
having  a  knowledge  of  any  self-determined  being.  Hence, 
in  order  to.  show  even  the  possibihty  of  immortality,  free- 
dom and  the  existence  of  God,  we  have,  according  to  Kant, 
to  place  tiiem  theoretically  in  a  realm  beyond  the  known 
world,  and  to  base  their  reahty  upon  a  "  faith  "  which  can 
never  become  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  system  of 
experience,  Kant  contends,  apart  from  the  synthetic  activity 
impUed  in  self<onsciousness  ;  but  to  take  this  as  meaning 
that  the  self  which  is  involved  in  self-consciousness  is 
determined  by  itself,  or  is  a  free  subject,  is  to  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  legitimate  knowledge,  and  hypostatize  the 
mere  "  form  "  in  which  our  experience  must  appear,  as  if  it 
were  equivalent  to  the  independent  existence  of  a  self- 
dependent  being.  We  cannot  know  that  we  are  free,  because 
nothing  is  knowable  except  that  which  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  experience ;  and  nothing  so  falls  but  objects, 
which  are  not  free  but  necessitated,  having  no  independent 
spring  of  energy  in  themselves. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  makes  it  plain  that  we  cannot  thus  limit  know- 
ledge without  logically  destroying  its  foundation.  There 
is  no  experience  whatever  of  an  object  in  separation  from 
a  subject ;  and  if  the  subject  cannot  be  found  within  the 
realm  of  experience,  that  is  because  the  forms  by  which 
objects  are  made  possible  belong  neither  to  the  object 
alone,  nor  to  the  subject  alone,  but  to  both  in  inseparable 
unity.  Hence,  we  must  begin  by  denying  that  the  knowable 
world,  in  Kant's  sense  of  the  term,  is  identical  with  the 
system  of  nature.    The  real  question  is  whether  our  expert- 
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cretrvil    ,        -^  "  ■""*  comprehemive  and  more  con- 
crete wew  of  reahty.    Why  should  it  be  supposed  that 

^5^t^-o?^«riCii- 

Jreedom  and  God  are  ob  ects  of  knowledge,  or  the  soUd 
^d  apparently  gained  by  a  Wledg^f  "th's^  em  0I 
.^ture  wUl  crumble  under  our  feet,  and  leave  m  vainly 

dS  "»""  ""  '""P'y  "^"^  *°  --  -  from  absoTte 


In  attemptmg  to  go  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Kant 

ITJ^,T  *°  ^°  ''  *°  ^°*  "'^t  self-consciol^^ 
not  merely  formal ;  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not^ve 

«s  to  re-mteipret  this  stage  from  the  higher  point  of  ,dew 
of  a  free  or  self-determined  being 

ihl!*-^*  'J^  *°  ^  °''^*<'  '«  f-at.  ii  we  are  right 
toe  IS  no  longer  any  abstract  opposition  between\e 

-rlrid'^f*""^*""'    There  are  not  two  wor^ 
the  world  of  appearance  and  the  world  of  leaUty-but 

m  at  home  because  the  world  is  itself  essentially 
rational.  This  .s  virtually  indicated  by  Kant,  when  he 
advances,  m  favour  of  "  practical  "  reason,  a  clMch 

l^^of  °  "'""".^'^  "  "^"^  '^^  "«"-•  B^J^^d 
mL^r.  P'^^-'^^na.  he  tells  us.  in  which  understanding 
nUes  supreme,  is  the  hypothetical  realm  of  reason,  whi^ 
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converted  into  a  realm  of  absolute  truth  by  a  consideration 
of  the  moral  consciousness.  Discarding  the  arbitrary 
barrier  set  to  knowledge  by  Kant's  initial  dualism,  which 
he  never  transcends,  this  means  that  understanding  is 
simply  a  lower  stage  of  reason,  the  latter  being  the  former 
when  it  has  become  fully  conscious  of  its  own  pre- 
suppositions.* 

Now  (i)  when  we  ha-'e  reached  the  stage  of  reason- 
that  stage  in  which  the  rational  subject  is  aware  of  its 
identity  with  the  world — we  can  no  longer  contemplate  the 
world  as  it  appeared  to  us  at  the  stage  of  understanding. 
"  Nature  "  cannot  now  be  conceived  merely  as  a  congeries 
of  objects  reciprocally  determining  one  another ;  it  is 
essentially  a  unity,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  certainty 
and  inviolabihty  of  law.  Were  nature  not  subject  to  law, 
the  rational  subject  would  be  unable  to  feel  himself  at  home 
in  it.  The  alternative  is  not  forced  upon  us,  either  to  accept 
the  inviolability  of  law  or  to  fall  back  upon  an  utterly 
irrational  uiuverse.  Inviolable  law  no  longer  seems  to  be 
external  compulsion,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  one  form  in 
which  reason  can  express  itself.  In  discovering  the  sub- 
jection of  all  objects  to  unchanging  law,  the  subject  learns 
that  there  actually  is  realized  outwardly  that  organic  unity 
which  his  reason  invariably  demands,  and  in  all  of  its 
phases  has  been  searching  after.  Thus,  when  we  cast 
our  glance  back  over  the  path  by  which  we  have  been 
led,  beginning  with  sensible  experience,  and,  stage  by 
stage,  ascending  to  the  explicit  unity  of  self-conscious- 

•The  te«dei  will  nndenUind  that  I  h«Te  UKd  the  terms  "understand- 
ing" and  "reason"  in  accommodation  to  Kant's  dualistic  point  of  »iew. 
Ferliapi  "  intelligence  "  might  belter  express  my  view  that  there  are  not 
two  separate  facnlties,  namely  "understanding"  and  "reason";  but 
almost  no  term  will  successfully  prevent  logical  distinctions  from  being 
read  as  real  separations. 
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ness,  we  realize  that,  in  aU  our  efforts,  we  have  been 
rb^h?^  T?«  *°""'^  ^  ^"^  predete™:::edtr 
Td^ff^^l  ^"'"^  "'''""  °'  "^"-     This  is  virtuaUy 

fh.r,h  !,  ^"^  "  '^^f<^'°rf  explanation  of  a  fact, 
that  this  ,s  due,  not  to  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  0 
he  world,  but  to  some  defect  in  the  amount  of  Wsknow- 

the  fact.  He  knows  that  he  must  get  rid  of  aU  that  is 
pecuhar  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  penef«te  to  the  t™th M 
things;  and  this  surely  means  that  he  believes  in  the 
^tonahty  of  the  world,  if  only  he  could  disc'v^  tt 
speafic  forms  m  which  it  is  realized 

.sm  observation.    Here,  we  concentrate  attention  upon 
certam  aspects  of  the  real  world,  seeking  to  make  de^^o 
ou«Uves  their  specific  nature.    In  this'way  ^Td^^th 
mojiganic  nature,  organic  Ufe  and  the  self^onscious  iTd 
vidua],    always   under   the    presupposition    that,    if    we 

descnbe  the  object,  without  disturbing  it  by  our  over- 
rr  ^'""".r  ""^  ^^^^'^y  characterize  it  exactly  as 
1 1  J  /  "  .^/""^  °*  ""  observation.  What  the  object 
L  "L   ^"^^  "  "  '^  ^^'  ■  "^d  «  there  is  iny 

d^pancy  between  our  description  .d  the  nature  of  the 
Ob  ect^e  conclude  that  we  have  not  described  it  properly 

In  observation,  then,  reason  proceeds  to  test  its  immeSate 

and  mteUigible  universe.  For,  observation  is  not  a  merely 
^.ve  process,  in  which  we  simply  accept  what  is  imm^^ 

rnlot^  "b^t  «,th  the  assured  conviction,  that  we 
^an  not  properly  observe  "  it  as  it  is,  unta  we  find  it 
^nform  to  our  presupposition.  When,  therefore,  fixing 
"Pon  a  certain  aspect  of  the  world,  we  discover  that  it  ^ 
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what  we  call  "  inorganic,"  it  is  not  tliat  we  have  found  a 
separate  and  independent  class  of  things,  but  only  that 
the  world  exhibits  certain  features,  which  do  not  seem  of 
themselves  to  demand  the  application  of  any  conception 
beyond  that  of  "  mechanism."  This  aspect  of  the  world  is 
properly  called  "  mechanical,"  only  because  that  is  the 
"  conception "  which  fits  it ;  and  it  is  not  known  as 
"  mechanical  "  except  through  the  "  conception  "  which 
seems  to  fit  it.  Reason  demands  in  all  cases  that  the  object 
should  be  a  "  whole,"  and  it  can  only  be  satisfied  that  it 
has  found  a  "  whole,"  when  the  object  as  conceived  really 
stands  the  test  of  reason.  Or,  otherwise  put,  the  princi^de 
of  reason  is  the  unconditioned  and  nothing  less  can  satisfy 
it ;  because,  the  moment  an  object  is  seen  to  be  conditioned, 
it  obviously  points  beyond  itself,  or  is  not  self-determining. 
Thus  the  mind  is  forced  by  its  very  nature,  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  experience,  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  it  has 
hit  upon  a  conception,  than  which  there  is  no  higher. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  process  of  pro- 
ceeding fron.'  the  less  to  the  more  comprehensive  is  at 
the  same  time  an  advanct  from  the  less  to  the  more  deter- 
minate. When,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  the  conception 
of  "  mechanism  "  is  not  ultimate  but  conditioned,  we  do 
not  simply  set  aside  that  conception,  substituting  that  of 
"  organic  life  "  in  its  stead  ;  but  we  work  with  the  wider 
conception  of  "organism,"  which  does  not  exclude 
"  mechanism,"  but  transmutes  it  into  a  higher  form.  So, 
when  we  pass  from  "  life  "  to  "  consciousness,"  we  do  not 
set  the  former  aside  ;  but  we  see  that  reahty  comprehends 
and  yet  transcends  life,  and  therefore  involves  a  more 
determinate  conception. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  reason,  then,  at  once  to  unify 
and  to  determine,  to  universalize  and  to  particularize; 
and  the  various  stages  through  which  it  passes  consist  in 
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"  "life"  su„piyT.::LhT--2hi°r"  "/'r^'=- 

consciousness  ""Ufe"  we  X,„MK    .?"■"•     *"^     »«"- 

the  necessity  of  recognizing^are^i"^  "™""*'-  *"'« 
the  lower  with  it.  LifeM  iw  '^  "P'^  "^« 
mechanism-though  it  is  nL,  "''*  °*8»«°"  »' 

inteT,™tation  of  mechai^smTv  T~'*/'  "  P"^'"^'  «- 
-i^.  A  We  tha^TiTnoT  p4"lf*°"  !"  'I  '>^''- 
nowhere  found;  j„st  as  a  uT^^  ■  '"«=''^"n"  i» 
"mecl^uiism"  is  C  ufe  A^d  tL  "'  .'"'"*"'=*'  **«• 
consciousness.  There  is  no^H  ^"'  "  *™«  °'  ««- 
not  at  once  negat^rd  nc,Sr°"r:."'V  "'- 
"e  seek  for  a  self-conscious  r^itv'hi,T/""°''-  " 
upon  a  basis  of  life  we  oh7=.fn       ^       ^  '^°**  »°t  "st 

-n  -  unify;  and  XZis^'lj^"  f "^  ^P-*'y  - 

reduced  to  the  undue  isoMon  tf  "^^^  """y  "» 

these  inseparable  asoL  J     p  1°"*  °'  *''«  ""^er  of 

various  sp^Xfw^Tomf  *""*'■''*"  '**"  -«° 
»ce;  but  each  new  soh^,  k  """  """y  ^"^  differ- 
in  fonns  at  once  Jo^^"?'"*'  "™*y  "^^  <««««nce 
And  it  n^ust  b^  ob::;^^^'"  t^e'  ""^  ^'^*«'^- 
"uception   which  is  always   L™  T"  """^^^ 

seeming  "  truth  "  of  TT  """"^  adequate.    The 

be  in^equ^e  whe^   *  ,  "^  ^-nception^  found  to 

Neverthel^theSrirnot        ^J""""^  *°  *"«  %her. 
•fevoid  of  truth     ntteT"°"'-"'''«itabsoZely 

a«t  the  higherls  imphciHn^^   "  °'  '^  development 

i' not  so.Xre  wouTd  h^ „™mT '  "'^  ^'^- "e™ 

'J'^her.    TT-usr^n'^Zo^^s^dt"^'""""-- 


ill 
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as  occasion  serves ;  it  is  present  in  each  "  conception  "  in 
its  fulness,  because  each  is  but  a  phase  or  stage  of  a  single 
all-comprehensive  unity.  The  notion  that  reason  possesses 
"  conceptions  "  as  a  man  possesses  a  hat  or  a  coat,  is  fatal 
to  any  real  comprehension  of  what  reason  is.  The  various 
conceptions  are  aU  modes  in  which  the  one  unifying  and 
differentiating  activity  is  expressed.  Reason,  we  may  say, 
is  "  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part." 

It  thus  seems  to  me  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  conception  of  the  inorganic  must  be  denied, 
and  every  real  object  declared  to  be  an  "  organism."    For 
(i)  this  view— the  view  of  Lotze  and  the  personal  idealists 
—assumes  that  whatever  is  real  must  be  individual,  in  the 
sense  of  being  real  in  its  isolation.    If  this  were  a  legitimate 
mod'-  of  conception,  we  should  have  to  maintain  that  aU 
real  being  is  not  only  living,  but  self-conscious,  and  indeed 
that  the  only  reaUty  consists  of  completely  self-conscioiB 
beings.    For,  if  we  are  to  deny  the  reality  of  "  inorganic  " 
beings  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  admit  of  "  individu- 
aUty,"  we  must  equally  deny  the  reality  of  conscious  beings 
because   they   are  not  completely   self-conscious,    since 
nothing  less  than  complete  self-consciousness  can  yield 
complete  individuality.    Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the 
dilemma :  either  ''.;ere  is  an  infinity  of  omniscient  beings, 
or  there  is  no  rea'.jty  whatever.    If  we  accept  the  first  horn 
of  the  dUemma,  we  lapse  into  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite 
number  of  separate  realities ;  if  we  adopt  the  latter  alter- 
native, we  drift  into  absolute  scepticism.    It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  maintain  the  whole  hierarchy  of  "conceptions," 
but  to  regard  them  as  phases  in  the  progressive  unification 
and  differentiation  of  the  one  rational  reaUty. 

These  conceptions,  or  ways  of  unifying  the  elements  of 
experience,  being  functions  of  reason,  in  actual  operation 
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observation  are  not  merely  si  °?-  .'**"  ™»'"«'^  i" 

and  connecting  wl,at  ToS^''^"  «  °'  ~'"'""'"« 
tions  involved  in  the  actua! T,?  f ""'  "'"'  <J«'e™ina- 
»«  not  «ten,ally  appS  to  oh  ^°^*''*  *°^"»-  ^hey 
««ntial  nature  of  S  Wi^r!'^'  '="'"^*'*"'«  ^^e 
not  exist  at  aU,  for  the7con,y  ^"V''""  °''J'=^'=  <='>^<i 
of  the  world.  Certa^nlv  fh?  '"  ""^  "*  '""^  "«'»ning 
ject.  but  it  i,  in  ;S  LTk-'^.^^^P*''  "^  "  ->- 
as  reason,  and  of  ti^lzJ  "''^''' '  ""'^^'^a'  nature 
^at  any  insight  into  tTe'^rture  ^IT  '"  ""'  ^-"^■ 
TJns  -s  the  highest  point  wWch  r„?  "^  "  P°^""«- 

of  attaining.  %ts  ide^  T,  ,"  *'  '"'*'  ''  "^^PaWe 

rationalized  world  •  and  thn,,l  ^"^  '"''  ""'^'^ated  or 
-  never  reached  by  tfs  it  "fiiT'"'  "'  ''"''  ">''  ^oal 
processes  by  which  th;  worfd  ,  '^'"'"?''^  '"  ^'  ""^ 
of  law.  ^""'"^  '5  fedoced  to  the  unity 

'^n.ri^Si^l.t  taV"^  T'^'^'  ""-^  ^-o 
We  of  the  subject  is  the  w^  of  thr*^.'*'''  ""    ^""^  '"^ 
'he  subject.    Vhat  to  whkh  t^,  .T     ^  ''  ''''^*'°f»  *» 
^son  expressed  in  the  worM         j"u''''  '"""""^  "  «>« 
'a«3  of  the  world  the  su"S-sTrt'r'j°'^^"«  ">^ 
own  true  self.    The  fact  tW  *^      f'       °'^y*"e  only  his 
world  involves  thrfr^om  */i'  '"''r'  "^^'  '"  "  ^^"""al 
subject  is  capab teof  *^;"  °fn  !;'  """"='  •  '°'  "'^y  ^  '-« 
"othing  is  for  the  suS  bu   tt^  '.''*'°"'^  *°^''^-    And 
""nprehends.    In  th^sln  "  i    "?."'' '""'"^ '^''''='' it 
«cept  for  the  suWect     B^t  ^h  """''",  J"^  "°  ^»='^"<=- 
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•ubiect  under  the  same  conditions  must  recognize  to  be 
real  The  seU-conscious  individual  is  at  the  same  time 
universal.  Isolated  individuaUty  is  therefore  a  fiction. 
There  can  be  no  consciousness  of  self  except  m  so  far  as  au 
individual  selves  are  conscious  of  themselves  as  mvolving 
a  universal  self-consciousness.  It  is  not  in  my  isolation 
that  I  am  conscious  of  myself-for  an  isolated  seU  wMi 
never  become  self-conscious-but  only  in  so  far  as  the 
universal  self-consciousness  realizes  itself  m  my  seit- 
consciousness.  _ij»„.i 

Now  self-conscious  individuaUty  U  the  world  of  spiritual 
life,  which  assumes  the  form  of  the  moral  Ufe  and  the  order 
of  society.    Freedom  is  necessarily  involved  m  mor^ty. 
To  be  free  is  not  to  lead  an  isolated  life,  but  a  Ufe  which 
is  most  perfectly  identified  with  the  ends  that  reason 
prescribes.    A  community  of  self<onscious  in^vidu^.  aU 
recognizing  that  each  must  be  a  self,  and  that  what  is 
demanded  of  one  is  demanded  of  all  under  the  sune  con- 
ditions, is  freedom,  because  no  subject  can  be  free  that  does 
not  recognize  the  claims  of  every  subject  as  equal  to  tas 
own.  and  his  own  as  equal  to  the  claims  of  others.    The 
moral  life  is  thus  essentially  a  social  Ufe.    Action  which 
proceeds  from  such  a  regard  for  oneself  as  is  inconsistent 
with  due  regard  for  others,  is  not  moral.    Thus  there  is  no 
opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism,  such  as  is  some- 
ttaTaflirmed.    To  realize  myself  I  must  attain  that  which 
is  best  for  me  ;  but  that  which  is  best  for  me  is  that  which 
is  best  for  all  other  selves  as  well.    Thus  moraUty  involves 
the  transcendence  of  immediate  impulse,  and  the  setting 
up  of  laws  that  are  permanent  and  universal,  existmg  as 
it  does  only  through  the  reaUzation  in  the  individual  of 
universal  self-consciousness.  .    j..     ,^ 

MoraUty  is  "  practical,"  because  it  consists  m  the  free 
or  self-determined  Ufe.    It  is  not  enough  that  umversal 
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«id  to  exist  except  in  so\r  L  t^K  .  "  '^"r  »» 
consciously,  in  tlie  univereal     Th.       ^         "^^^  ""^  "^" 

».obeumve:«,.and""Xcon  is'^r^:"' *"' "*" 
tion  of  tliat  nature     SocieTv  f.     !      ?  ""  *'*'^*  ">''»- 

agreement  of  in^^duS'2j,h.  ,'"'•''  ''^  '"'  ^"'-"""y 
upon  •■  contract/' but  e»r^?h?,r  "  'f""°'  "*  '»~«' 
ness.  No  doubt  tliere  tf^«^  !  "''™'  self^onscious- 
individuals,  but  that  rn^^.r  ''  'T  '""  "^'^onsciou, 
abstraction  bu  the  colTe  ^  .""T'  ""'*  »~*«y  **  "o*  "n 
of  each  and  alTthe  inZd'u '^"''°"  °'  ""^  "'"^  "»*"« 
society,  thereforrm"™!     ",    .7''°  ""P°^  ''•    Without 

Societ'y  ciL:Sb"aL^r!rtS"'.r ''"'~"-"'"^- 
be  no  ■•  contract  "  ^Z  ^!i.  ^^"^  *•"«  <=an 
life  cannot  consist  ir!,  k  T  ^''^  Moreover,  the  moral 
isolation  f  o"e"  f^  „'"""'""'  "'''^  '^^  ^uty  in 
then  be  give"  '   °'  "°  J"=ffi«=ation  of  society  could 

individual  sei;J;cTo4j^r?'"^^:!  "^''«°°  *'-°'«'^ 

from  individuals,  and  no  rT^^JiZr''*^"'"" 
The  proper  relation  of  these  T2t^!  ^  1°"'  ^"^V- 
social  life,  as  embodi«l  in  ll^  "  "  "''  ^'^^  °' 

avic  communitv  thp  st^t.  .V       "^""^f  of  the  family,  the 

co^-plete  determinatfon  of  t^ "kolf  ^rhT"*"'  *°  *"' 
^I^ciiic  mode  of  realizing  the  wl^e    '  ''"'"«  '*^  °"» 
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The  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  Uvea  in  the  whole, 
and  his  ideal  Ufe  consista  in  being  a  whole.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  »elf-con»ciousness  thus  to  transcend  mere 
individuality.  For.  whUe  each  must  fulfil  his  own  special 
function,  he  can  do  so  only  in  subordination  to  the  whole 
social  organism.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  simply 
conform  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  his  people,  but  he  must 
have  his  share  in  determining  them  ;  indeed,  he  may  even 
turn  against  them,  though  the  only  defence  of  this  antagon- 
istic attitude  is  his  discernment  that  they  are  not  consistent 
with  the  complete  realization  uf  self-consciousness. 

Thus  arises  the  sphere  of  individual  morality,  as  involving 
definite  choice  and  individual  r«sponsibUity.  The  principle 
of  the  whole  is  realized  and  specified  in  the  case  of  each 
self-conscious  individual,  taking  the  form  of  a  law— the 
law  of  conscience.  Here  the  universal  assumes  the  form 
of  the  particular ;  for  conscience  is  not  formulated  as  a 
pubUc  or  social  law,  but  exists  in  an  immediate  form.  Not 
that  it  is  a  mere  instinct ;  for  it  is  the  instinct  of  a  rational 
and  self-conscious  subject,  who  can  impose  nothing  upon 
himseW  that  he  does  not  regard  as  equally  binding  upon 
others,  or  upon  others  that  U  not  a  law  also  for  himself. 
Hence  freedom  cannot  exist  in  the  individual,  unless  it  is 
embodied  in  the  customs  and  laws  of  a  free  society ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  free  society,  which  does  not  imply  the 
freedom  of  individuals.  The  individual  cannot  be  "  forced 
to  be  free  "  by  the  bare  compulsion  of  society,  nor  can 
he  secure  freedom  by  ignoring  the  claims  of  others,  and 
affirming  his  own  arbitrary  will. 

The  perfect  harmony  of  individual  and  universal  self- 
consciousness  is  the  goal  towards  which  reason  ever  stnves. 
The  spiritual  life  must  be  the  free,  rational  Ufe  of  all  the 
members  of  a  people,  and  ultimately  of  humanity.  True 
freedom  cannot  be  reaUzed  except  in  a  completely  spintual- 
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exemption  from  mordTw  t^' 1"  .I"*''"^  ""^  ^''^ 
'rom  it.    No  one  can  c7ai.^rL      =""'''""  *"''■'» 
recognized  to  be  bin^''^;:,^^?'  "■""'/  "* 
from  custom  or  established  law  itrl     .   u    """  *"*"♦» 
that  in  his  "conscience"  th!~"''"*°"""'8'°"n<l 
'n-Uw.    He  ^rc^'Jt^^J'-^^^Ja  deeper  and 
conscience.    For  con«-,.„..        .     '^    "*  badness  of  his 
vidua,  lives  .^  a  S"whrl°^^  -^'"^  ""«  '■'"^- 
«^»i»ing  obtained  t^Jh  i^et'v    t,"-!^""'.  ""=  ""'«' 
)»   'vould   have   no  cTsa^ce^^hf  "^ '"« '"^y- 
mdividual  conscience  ca^^tT'nr     !,  1""'^°"*^  °'  "-e 
'0  what  is  recogmzed"  ^X         "*'.  '  "««  «PP"' 
by  the  discrepanrTl^^wL  thp  *     '  •  "°'  "  "  ^'P'^ved 
nothing  can  S^  tir        ""^"'"^es  °'  individuals ; 

ti^e^o^tronts^eonLr*"^'^  °'  '  """^  '-  "ut' 

^  Physical  feature  L":^„^^J^:rtheme1r*''  ""^ 
determme  the  manner  of  life  wtoh  it  I.  i  -^P^P*" 
conscious  individual,  however   «^^        "^'    ^*  "^J'" 

comes  to  express  the  will  nnZ  ,f^  ^  external,  and 
•ri^is  property  S^fof^^T"^  ""^  """'"^t  ^  thus 
A  tenitor^  Z.I^^.'ZC  a"  homV  "t"^  "^"'"^'^■ 
"Mversal  self-consciousneraZthe  inH  -^  ,"  "^"'"^  '° 
"■dividual  body.  NatoH.^f  .  '"dividual  soul  to  the 
i.  J  «.e  means^.,  ^^  Z^n^^^£^  *°  ^  ■ 
Not  only  physical  nature,  but  organi^f^lSlt.  have  a 
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moral  meuiiiig.  The  family,  wlikli  it  bued  upon  the 
organic  function  of  ux.  Unit  comei  to  have  a  tpiritnal 
meaning  by  iu  tendency  to  raise  the  individuals  composing 
it  above  their  separate  individuality.  There  is  no  "  natural 
Uw  in  the  spiritual  world,"  but  there  is  "  spiritual  Uw  in 
the  natural  world."  All  modes  of  organic  activity,  when 
brought  within  self-consciousness,  become  the  expretaion  of 
purpose*,  and  have  a  moral  value.  So,  in  the  state,  Latural 
resources  are  transformed  into  instruments  of  spirit. 

The  same  principle  appUes  to  the  self-conscious  Ufe  of 
individuals.  Moral  Ufe  does  not  go  on  in  independence  of 
the  physical  and  vital  activities ;  but  these  assume  a  new 
meaning  when  they  become  instruments  for  the  realization 
of  conscious  purposes.  The  merely  natural  life  of  the 
individual  is  determined  by  his  reaction  on  the  environment 
in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  moral  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  a  mere  passive  acquiescence  in  the  natural  relation, 
but  a  comprehension  of  its  meaning  in  the  *iiolt,  i-.id  the 
predetermination  of  its  activities  by  moral  ends.  There  is 
no  spiritual  life  in  independence  of  the  natural ;  but  neither 
in  a  self-conscious  being  is  there  any  natural  life  in  indepen- 
dence of  the  spiritual.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  speak  of 
man  as  if  he  might  live  two  separate  and  independent  lives, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual ;  there  is  but  one  life,  the 
spiritual,  since  in  it  the  natural  is  transformed  and  thus 
obtains  a  new  meaning.  The  contrast  between  a  completely 
developed  and  an  imperfectly  developed  spiritual  life  gives 
rise  to  the  historical  evolution  of  the  race  and  the  process 
of  moral  life  in  the  individual.  Thehistory  of  theracemay 
be  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  freedom  is  developed ; 
that  of  the  individual  as  the  process  through  which  he 
participates  in  the  highest  development  of  the  race  and 
contributes  to  its  further  development.  Moral  and  social 
laws  are  the  universal  modes  in  which  the  spiritual  Ufe  of 
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todlvidu.I,b  embodied.  The  monj  orter.  «  exiWMed  m 
conK^ence,  doe.  not  .q»r.te.  but  unite.  i;divid^K.^ 
n  u  tbe  compi«hen«on  by  tlie  individual  of  the  eHenti.1 

of  nun  .,  the  hijtory  of  the  development  of  free  M- 
«««ou.n«.  The  perfect  harmony  of  ^xiety  and  The 
«l^f1 1,^  goal  of  aU  hum«,  eflort.  I.  thi,  g«S 
capable  of  bemg  achieved  ?  The  answer  to  thi.  que.te« 
involve,  the  trawition  from  moraUty  to  religioT 
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The  moral  life,  as  we  have  seen  from  our  rapid  sketch, 
while  it  presupposes  the  natural,  gathers  the  latter  up  into 
itself,  and  therefore  there  is  no  longer  any  contrast  in 
principle  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  hfe.  The 
individual  self-consciousness  is  in  idea  identical  with 
universal  self-consciousness.  The  freedom  of  the  individual 
is  essential  to  the  realization  of  the  universal,  for  morality 
is  nothing  apart  from  the  impUcit  or  expUcit  recognition 
by  the  individual  of  his  free  obUgation  to  realize  himself 
in  ways  that  are  conformable  to  the  highest  interests  of 
society.  The  Ufe  of  spirit  is  the  Ufe  which  expresses  the 
essential  nature  of  man.  It  is  "  objective,"  not  because  it 
is  externally  imposed  upon  the  individual  as  a  means  of 
happiness,  but  because  it  is  the  ideal  of  himself.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  higher  in  nature  than  spirit.  All  the  stages 
of  experience  are  gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  the  moral 
hfe.  We  cannot  properly  say  with  Arnold,  that  morahty 
is  "  three-fourths  of  life  "  :  it  is  the  whole  of  life,  since 
nothing  can  fall  beyond  it.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  with 
Kant  of  the  primacy  of  practical  reason  ;  but  in  doing  so, 
we  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  we  can  no  longer  oppose 
the  "  practical "  to  the  "  theoretical "  reason,  as  if  the 
former  excluded  the  latter.  What  has  the  "  primacy  "  is 
not  a  separate  sphere  of  "  moral  experience,"  standing  over 
against  another  kind  of  experience  revealed  by  th^xiretical 
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reason,  but  a  "  moral  c-w  -  -  ■=  ■■     ■.-  ,.  . 

transcends  aU  that  for  iJ^^Cl^,  ,mJ^.!^^  '"'^  y«' 

Though  morality  eoe  ulw  h  '  *''P*"^"^«-" 
itseU  all  previous  ^tf^  ,  f' "".t""*  -.""P^ehends  «ithi„ 
since  it  necessarily  involve,  "»*'.,!'  "  "°'  •^♦^mate, 
realization,  and  therefore  a  confl??^"  '°*"'^'  ^"'"P'^t' 
<md  the  uAiversal  TW  ,h  V.'',  '^'*''"  "^^  ^<lividual 
individuj^l^s  ^oeJorth  "^"'^  "  "<"  ^^^^^"^^  The 
his  spiritual  hfe^s  freal  d'v.'  "^""P"""  ""^t  «>^  Process  of 
tion  from  onSo7^xSlrtrL^'  "°*  '  ""^  *^-'- 
so,  the  history  of  man  3^^   to  another.    If  it  were  not 

ofanever.en^ng^eriro^^firtofiT"^''"''^ 
-^^^^•if^tr^-=^"S 

real,  a/d  ind^L  t  t  o^f,  ^tylr''  "T  ^'"' """'  •>« 
completely  conscious  7itsdf  «  co„l  /.  ""''  "^  ^P^' 
reaUty  of  the  universe  Noth,^  ^""^"tofng  the  absolute 
the  conviction  whirLp^r^^f  rerTaL"  V^^  ^°^ 
morality,  but  a  rational  faith  that  in  th?,^  ™^«''  °' 
bound  to  be  successful  ^llZ  1^  1™?^''  """"  '' 
expression  of  the  essen  iaTn,?  .  ["^^^  "^^^^  '^  an 
"•tunatelyassumLr^lTrrhi'*""^-    """' ^^^' 

-XnSb;n:mt:srn^°\^  '^^^''^^  '- 
«]:.'  waL'r~\tfrrcoid  L'''^i."^" 

because  it  is  in  morality  that  mln  l^  °°  ""^S*""' 

iis  freedom  and  rniivei^ahtv  S!r.^  ""  '°"^'°'^  °' 
"  the  last  is  first  "  rnlf  ^"  f '  ''°*^''*'"'  ^  always, 
to  perception   Ind  f^  J'  '"f  ''°'"  ^^'^'''^  »P«™nce 

doaot  thereby  raihelarul:*.*"  ^^-tanding,  we 
If  Base  me  later  upon  the  earlier.    The  transi- 
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tion  is  at  the  same  time  a  development,  and  development  is 
never  external  analysis  or  external  synthesis,  but  a  Pr«^" 
which  that  which  is  impUcit  becomes  expUcit— not,  mdeed, 
by  merely  becoming  clearer,  but  by  an  actual  evolution, 
or  "  creative  synthesis,"  as  it  has  been  caUed.    So  it  is  m 
the  transition  from  morahty  to  religion.    ReUgion  pre- 
supposes moraUty,  and  morality  contains  reUgion  impUcitly  ; 
but.  when  the  transition  has  been  made  to  religion,  morality 
has  no  longer  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  but  is 
transcended  and  yet  preserved.    The  reUgious  man  does  not 
look  at  life  as  a  hopeless  struggle,  but  as  a  struggle  which 
must  succeed  because  it  is  the  stnggle  of  spint,  and  spirit  is 
the  explanation  and  revelation  of  the  real  nature  of  exist- 
ence.   Kant  argues  that  to  obey  moral  law  because  it  is 
commanded  by  God  is  to  destroy  man's  autonomy,  for 
nothing  but  the  moral  law  itself  must  constitute  the  motive 
of  his  action.    And  it  is  perf  ctly  true  that  to  regard  moral- 
ity as  deriving  its  obligation  from  its  being  imposed  upon 
us  by  an  external  lawgiver,  even  if  he  is  said  to  be  divme, 
is  to  make  obedience  merely  a  means  to  the  attamment  of 
happiness.    But  this  is  not  the  true  relation  of  moraUty 
and  religion.    Moral  law  is  not  imposed  by  the  arbitrary 
fiat  of  any  lawgiver ;  it  is  the  absolute  nature  of  spmt ; 
and  therefore  in  obeying  it  we  are  aheady  in  harmony  with 
the  divine.    But.  whUe  this  is  so.  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that,  in  affirming  the  harmony  of  moraUty  with  the  r^ 
nature  of  things,  we  have  gone  beyond  morality.    For  the 
harmony  cannot  be  a  merely  external  adaptation  of  moraUty 
to  that  which  confronts  it.  but  a  fundamental  identity  ol 
principle.    Thus  morahty  takes  us  beyond  itself.    Kants 
objection  to  making  moraUty  merely  a  means  to  securing 
the  divine  favour  is  only  valid  against  such  a  theological 
hedonism  as  that  of  Paley.  who  makes  desire  for  one  s  own 
greatest   happiness,   including   the  happiness   of  eternal 
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dc^tnne  I  have  been  trying  to  express,  that  moraUty  U 
,nH  *i  ."^  '"  """^y  °*  ^^  '"dividual  and  the  universL 
«or  IS  Rehgion  simply  morahty  touched  with  emotion  "  • 
for    however  it  may  be  "touched  with  emotion  "the 

upt;  tr^'^  ^"J  ""'  *"  ''-=*°™«^  ""■-  "^  ""^d 
Zr^^*  K  Z!"*"  °*  '""eion,  and  then  it  is  no  loneer 
morahty,  but  has  been  converted  into  rehgion  ^ 

e^rit^rlnH!^ ;;''''  """^  *"  ^'"P'y  '^  "«*  ^d  separate 
experience  added  to  morahty.  It  is  not  the  former  b«:ause 
morahty  rs  not  self-supporting  and  self-complete     5^ 

Lt  r  t°he«'  ""  """?  "'"''"  "^^  "°*  prLppose  m  rS 
religion     And  as  morahty  is  co-extensive  with  all  low^ 

Fm^'  tf»     r  ?  ^  °'  experience  assume  a  new  aspect. 

^rtn^t^H  iT  •  ^  """  "^"eious  consciousness  Ufts 
nec^ly  mvolves.  givmg  him  the  assurance  that  it  his 

to  be  reahzed.  Rehgion  exhibits  the  history  of  man  in  the 
^yelopment  of  society  as  the  process  through  Xch  2 
seU-consaousness  is  evolved.  When  a  people  ^o^i^ 
™^on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  EmpSs  dTelol 

1^  the^^'  '"^  r?*"™  "  '^  '"^'^  "^  "y  other  natio^ 
view    i^^^"""  ^^'  T  "''"P*'  "^^  "  '"solute  "  point  of 
r  •  iS  .;T°«  =  P^^-  ^'^  "  '^  'hings  dear^  gods 
<lo    ,  aU  effort  is  overcome,  and  all  contradictions  removed. 
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In  religion,  therefore,  man  comes  to  the  explicit  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  has  always  been  obscurely  aware  of — namely, 
that  his  true  life  is  life  in  the  Eternal.  As  Augustine  so 
finely  puts  it :  "our  souls  are  created  for  God  and  can  find 
rest  only  in  God."  Although  religious  Ufe  implies  absolute 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  goodness,  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  struggle  involved  in  morality ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  lends  intensity  to  the  struggle,  since  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  assurance  that  he  is  a  fellow-worker  with 
God,  and  may  therefore  fight  in  full  confidence  of  victory. 
Religion  does  not  affirm  that  good  will  triumph  whatever 
man  does ;  what  it  says  is  that  it  will  triumph  because  man, 
who  is  in  his  essential  nature  spiritual,  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  the  complete  realization  of  goodness. 
Doubt,  scepticism,  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  triumph  of 
goodness,  must  tend  to  paralyze  the  effort  after  goodness, 
whereas  assurance  of  that  triumph,  as  conditioned  by  human 
effort,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  the  moral  life. 

This  attitude  of  religion  is  not  compatible  with  the 
assumption  that  the  ideal  of  complete  self-consciousness  is 
merely  an  ideal ;  that  is,  is  found  only  in  finite  spirits. 
For,  on  this  supposition,  reality  must  be  exclusive  of  com- 
plete self-consciousness ;  it  must  in  fact  be  a  vanishing 
phase,  which  will  disappear  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
finite  consciousness.  The  reUgious  consciousness,  in  other 
words,  implies  that  reaUty  is  itself  self-conscious  spirit,  not 
merely  that  it  admits  of  complete  self-consciousness  in 
some  futiu'e  and  hypothetical  age.  The  whole  of  our 
discussion  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  view  that  the 
universe  contains  no  being  higher  than  man.  For,  even 
in  the  simples;  experience  we  have  found  that  there  is  a 
reality  distinguished  through  relation  to  the  subject ;  and 
this  undefined  reality  is  just  that  which  finally  emerges  as 
the  absolute  spirit. 
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the  fonn  m  wWch  In  ,'  "*  ""=  ""^*'<=  "«^"'*in». 

viduality  :::dtterdT„Tr^  *Th~  ""'  '"<"- 

precluded  by  what  has  h,.„n     V^'  supposition  is 

individual.  7!^  „L™  "  '^"^  "^  '°  ">^  f^««dom  of  the 
essential  natu«  o^Gc^T  p^hTH  '^  """'°"^  °'  «>« 
lose  his  freedom.  LdteTefor^L  .^"f"^  ""'  *^^'='°™ 
ness.  It  is  one  tiZ  '„  "'°™  ^'V."*^''''"'  self-conscious- 
of  the  absolute  Srit  anT"  it'"'  '™'"  '"^  P°'"*  <"  -i^w 
the  absolutetirit  CeThe  dl!^"?  *°  "^  "'^'  "^  '^ 
abolishes  the  distinction  of^I.n  fr.""^*'"™-  ^'''^•> 
consciousness  of  maniti  Tts  H  7  ^°''- f  •'«™«ng  the 
self^onsciousness  hHllS  'T  *''  "^'^"^ 

highesthfeofniancanonTybeSdth  oLtT  *"''   ''^ 

distttn";ird"Ti:re  r '  ^"^  -^^^'^  °'  ^^ 

conscious  identilica«o'n  I'th  r  ~"^"T"^  '^^^  «%  i" 
deepest  self  T.        ?  ^""^  ""  ••«  ™alize  his  own 

Xne^'  f  hirr  buTiiT  ^"^  r  "-^  '-^ "°  °- 

consciousness  of  C^d  h.  ,      \.        "°'  '°"°*  «'^*  «  "s 

Thatassu.p^:!?!^:,':-';'--^^^^^^ 
niT;ra.roSar^^>'^^^^ 

attitude  orhtaitSrce'ld"^        .  ''^"«^°"  '^  ^" 
possible  without  thfi^r  *  '  ^  °°  """^  experience  is 

<:  view  Mat  God  may  be  or  must  be  finite. 


(- 
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If  God  is  graduaUy  acquiring  new  experience,  it  must  be 
because  he  is  getting  better  acquainted  with  the  true  nature 
of  the  universe  ;  and  therefore  the  universe  as  a  whole  not 
Go-^.  becomes  the  true  principle  of  reaUty.    The  conception 
of  God  as  finite  is  thus  a  mere  play  with  words,  that  which 
is  called  the  universe  being  endowed  with  the  attribute 
denied  of  God.    But,  while  we  cannot  admit  that  God 
undergoes  a  process  of  development,  this  does  not  mean  that 
aU  process  is  necessarily  denied  of  him.    There  >s  Process, 
but  it  is  not  a  process  from  lower  to  higher.    All  ascent 
therefore  belongs  to  the  finite  spirit ;  which  does  graduaUy 
mount  from  lower  to  higher-though.  on  the  other  hand 
in  a  sense  the  whole  is  always  implied  in  the  lower     AU 
process  is  within  God  himself :  it  is  not  something  that  go« 
on  apart  from  him,  and  which  he  contemplates  from  without 
If  it  were  so,  he  would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  and 
process  would  itself  be  inexplicable.    In  coning  to  the 
consciousness  of  God  man  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  creative. 
That  supposition  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  expenence  m 
aU  its  forms,  for  even  in  the  simplest  experience  man  is 
conscious  of  something  not-himself.     Man's  con^iousn^s 
of  God  is  his  realization  of  that  which  is  impUed  m  the 
nature  of  his  own  consciousness  :  that  which  is  real,  whether 
he  reaUzes  it  or  not,  whether  h3  affirms  or  denies  it ;  ]ust  as 
man-s  consciousness  of  the  solar  system  does  not  bring  that 
system  intoexistence.   Humanity  is  never  ^""Cof^Pl^t^'ff^ 
apart  from  God  can  never  be  self-complete.    No  hing  less 
t^  absolute  spirit  wiU  supply  that  which  morality  lacks 
-the  certainty  that  goodness  is  the  true  nature  of  things. 
Only  so  is  it  possible  for  man  to  find  rest  and  peace. 

/U  reUgion  takes  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  spmt 
and  absolute  spirit  must  manifest  itself,  it  must  be  revealed 
in  nature,  in  man,  and  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  iws 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  three  distinct  religions,  each  ol 
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whkh  i.  trae ;  there  can  be  only  one  religion,  and  different 
«l^on,  must  be  related  as  less  and  morf  deU™'™ 
tt  S.1 1'T-    '*  '^  "°  """"^  t™« '"«  histoSlyX 
as  mam  ested  w  some  natural  form,  while  in  the  ^ 

abohshed,  they  are  not  abolished,  but  preserved  in  , 
subhmated  form.  Hence,  in  the  absolute  re™e  find 
IpL^^t i^r  *'"';"  '°**^  ^^"Sions  hav^  beeThdd 
Si  IJZT  '■  '^^  "  '^  *••«  ^^«  indivisible  Spirit 

f^s  thV.  *f*.'^'T'"l'  ^  '''™*"y-  Even  in  the  separate 
are  mphct,  though  one  phase  is  emphasized  more^^ 

GoS^s  tZ!^^,  °'  *"'  "^'"*''  '*«8ion  is  that  in  which 
ZI  '".'"*'y  «Perienced  as  present  in  Nature.    TlS 

wo^h  °V     >  ""*  '^'■8*°"  *'>'='•  '=  «^fessed  by  Words 
worth,  when  he  speaks  of ;  j-  uy  woras 

Something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  ,he  ligh,  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  in  the  mind  of  man. 

^  IS  Shown  m  the  moral  order.    In  withdrawing  from  the 


H' 
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immediate  We  of  nature,  the  subject  becomes  conscious  of 
himself  as  that  which  is  to  overcome  nature  and  subordinate 
it  to  moral  ends.  God  is  thus  revealed,  not  as  mdifierent 
to  the  purposes  of  man,  but  as  involved  in  them.  Nature 
is  not  something  which  simply  stands  alongside  of  man, 
but  its  processes  are  in  harmony  with  the  ends  of  the  self- 
conscious  life.  .    .^  , 

The  third  phase  of  religion  is  that  of  spirit  m  its  concrete 

fuhiess,  as  manifested,  not  merely  in  immediate  reality  or 

in  the  inward  Ufe,  but  as  that  which  is  conscious  of  itself 

as  the  only  reality.    In  this  stage  nature  is  «=«"/»  h*^'"" 

independent  being  ;  it  is  in  every  part  the  manifestation  o^ 

spirir   There  is  nothing  common  or  unclean,  because  God 

is  present  in  all  things.    The  self  does  not  stand  opposed  to 

nature,  because  nature  is  recognized  to  be  a  mode  in  which 

reason,  as  the  essence  of  the  self,  is  expressed     The  hfe  of 

nature  and  the  life  of  spirit  are  the  same  hfe^   Hence jn 

his  reUgious  life  man  does  not  withdraw  into  himself,  but 

"Uves  in  the  world  though  not  of  it."    This  phase  o 

reUgion  may  properly  be  called  "  revealed,  -not  because  .t 

is  a  special  and  peculiar  revelation  of  what  otherwise  wodd 

have  remained  for  ever  concealed,  but  because  it  is  the 

consciousness  of  spirit  as  spirit.    It  is  not  national  or  even 

humanitarian,  but  absolute.    It  is  the  religion  of  dl  men 

because  it  is  the  religion  of  self-conscious  spirit     *"<?  as  the 

religion  of  free  spirit,  it  is  independent  of  aU  Umits  and 

restrictions,  and  therefore  absolutely  universal. 

We  have  now  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  reached 
an  altitude  from  which  we  may  survey  the  whole  of  our 
experience,  in  its  main  divisions  and  articulations;  and 
wl^t  rem;ins  to  be  done  is  to  attempt  the  systemati 
statement  and  defence  of  the  ideas  that  m  our  view  underU 
and  give  meaning  to  the  religious  consciousness,  as  that 
which  comprehends  all  other  forms  of  consciousness  within 
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spirit ,,  thai  which  rCi. ufes  L  !  °"'  T"^  'P'"'  •   '<" 
'ested  in  nature.  i„  Jan  and  il. if™"?"''  °'  """^  "">"'- 

To  express  aJl  th^t  i,^;,d^^tVc"'T  "  ^  "'•'•'''• 
fore  to  obtain  a  cl«r  ^        ■  ""'^  °'  'P'"'  s  there- 

his  relation^rtt  phSriT  V''  "^'""  °' ««''  "> 
struggle  with  evil  in  itnuml;''- ''""•''"  '"'' '"  "' 
spiritual  unity.  "'P''  ^"'^  '"  "s  organic  or 

a  p'rSfC  J:rS'o°  thTd'^J"  :""="  ^°''  "  -"-ived  is 

the  -wisdiroTL^ttlXgSet  b':  ''™'^'^'"'  ""'  °' 
"asy  •■  method.  How  shouW  ;♦  k  .k  ^  ""^  ""'«  *"d 
idea  of  God  man  seeks  to  .^  ™  °  '*'™''''  '^'■«"  '"  «he 

view  of  existence?    The  cln^""'^''P^"''''^  ""■■"'ate 

different  attempts  to  e^pre^X"''  *"'^''  ""'  «"<^  '" 
"  God  ■■  is  reflected  in  fh^'  "^  ■"**"  hy  the  term 

which  on  th  o"  hand  t^t'T  ""«*°"=  consciousness. 
humUity  and  ^^''^LTlT'l^ZZl  '"""*^^'  *" 
"-sdom  and  goodness,  and  on  tie  othe  hfnH  T''  """^ 
by  the  assured  belief  that  rJf  .  ""*  "  dominated 
of  us."  being  ••  iH^  mol?^  h'-  "°' '" '■"°'" ''"yone 
thou  beUevf  in  G^ ™  Lt '".^ '"  °" ''"''^'^■"  "Dost 
Goethe's  immortal  i^m  anTpa,  m^*  °'  ""  '-"  '» 
'his  double  aspect  ^t";  reh  J  '"  *"'  '"'**^  »P^^ 
replies :  '^        ^""^  "^°"^  consciousness,  when  he 

"  Who  dares  aspire 
To^yhe  doth  believe  in  God? 

Who  dares  pronounce  His  name? 
And  who  proclaim— 
'  do  believe  in  Him  ? 
And  who  dares  presume 
To  utter-I  believe  Him  not? 
'  he  All-erabracer, 
jj  The  All-upholder, 
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Graipi  and  upholdi  He  not 

Thee,  me,  Himielf  ? 

Vault!  not  the  Heaven  hii  vasty  dome  above  thee  f 

Stand  not  the  earth'i  foundntioni  firm  beneath  theef 

And  climb  not,  with  benignant  beaming, 

Up  heaven's  slopes  the  eternal  stars? 

And  feel'st  thou  not  an  innate  force  propelling 

Thy  tide  of  life  to  head  and  heart, 

A  power  that,  in  eternal  mystery  dwelling, 

Invisible  visible  moves  beside  thee  ? 

Go,  fill  thy  heart  therewith,  in  all  its  greatness. 

And  when  thy  heart  brims  with  this  fcehng. 

Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt. 

1  , -I     I  Happiness  I  Love  1  God  I 

1  nave  no  name  for  that  which  passes  all  revealmg  1 

Feeling  is  all  in  all  ; 

Name  is  but  smoke  and  sound. 

Enshrouding  heaven's  glow." ' 

The    religious    consciousness    therefore    believes    just    as 
intensely  in  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God-a  greatness 
and  majesty  transcending  all  that  we  know  or  can  express- 
as  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the  human  soul.     Thus,  oil  the 
one  hand  God  seems  to  be  beyond  the  Umited  circle  of  our 
experience,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  one  with  our 
inmost  being  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  of 
theology  is  to  determine  whether  either  of  these  convictions 
must  be  surrendered,  or  whether  both  may  not  be  capable 
of  reconciliation  in  a  single  concrete  conception.     Is  God. 
to  use  the  current   terms,   transcendent  or  immanen 
Or  is  he.  perhaps,  at  once  transcendent  and  immanent . 
An  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  given,  if  we  are  to 
attain  to  anything  like  intellectual  clearness  and  serenity. 
No  doubt  the  religious  consciousness  wiU  refuse  to  surrender 

>  Blackie's  tranalation. 
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conviction  i,  {\ise.  or  tha^  a  rel^  T  °"'  "'  ""  "'"er 
♦he  two,  man  must  iLd  a  mo-  '?"'"". ^»"  "^  "^  <" 
one  hand  refusing  to^urr^Te^v  '^,'''^*d  We.  on  th. 
hand  unable  to  s!, LfyS" ,  ,  ''";''•  ""^  °"  'he  other 
g^atest  importance  that  h"  Ssh  ',!?  ''"""''  °'  '"e 
'«^e-    If  that  transition  elf  P""  '"'"  ''"°'^- 

intemecinefeudofreSo„an^thf;""'"t  "^  """««■  «>e 
so  far  as  this  fundamen^^ar^H!  T^,*""  "^  ''^'^  *°  '"t- 

The  religious  conscLusn^'    noH^'    "  """''^'^■ 
in  the  light  of  certain  thXe,lVd/r''"?."^'"'^'T'™'«'» 
hardly    be    reconciled      sTarW   f      "l""  *'"^''  "  <=•» 
reality  of  the  extern^  word    he  inro""  . '"""P^'dent 
man  and  God,  the  ordinV^,'  ^  'P'"'"al  '"e  of 

shrinks  from  ekq^rinX^Jrr""-'  °"  *'■"'  *"<"« 
one  another.    Nlture\Tega"ded  t '  ."  ""''^  '^""'''■»  »° 
and  as  governed  by  lals  wWrh         '"'''P'"'^*"'  °f  man. 
and  while  it  is  vZ^TfT^  "'^''"'  "'  "'"^''"ents  .• 
it  yet  is  thought  toTL  s  „oL^  ''*''*"'''="'  "P°"  God 
interference.  Though  it"  beLTd^K*^'"''""'  '"*  '^°'n  aU 
have  been  the  scene  of  ceS    'f ''  '?  ""'  P^'  "  -"ay 
The  world,  it  is  held  wasats^mT  ""^""""^  transactions, 
brought  into  existenc:";^""^ '--">««  period 
of  God,  and  has  ever  since  b^n  „  *  .'^^  ^^^  '""^  ^^°'" 
'he  same  power.    \mTi^J^.TTZ"'^  '"  ^^=*«"=e  by 
«t  aside  the  laws  of^tu^irishu.r'  '""'  "">  •^'«"ot 
We  he  is  above  and  C'd  nat^''  f^V'"  ^'  "-»  Proper 
ends  and  gradually  worWne  ou  ?'       "'"«  "  '°  "^^  "^ 
'onn  of  social  orgLza"^"^  r„  '."T,""''  ""^^  P*'^^' 
»Pon  God ;    who    however'  standi,  ""^  "'  '^  ''^P«"<»<'"t 
^tion  from  tha    whllhe  ^a^  *        """  *"  "  ""ff^™"* 
<^  works  in  man  Sugh^rwlTr*'" ''  '"'  ""*«- 
^.-.y  determines  .he^t  SL:^~c:1-  :!: 


i, 


If 
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ordinuy  cai*.  conform,  to  the  Uw»  that  he  hu  impo«d 

"•^o'^e  ordinary  con.ciou«.e»,  then,  while  natu«.  num 
„d  God  are  conceived  to  be  related  to  one  •no'h'rj^ 
^h  has  its  own  independent  redity,  '"eir  reUfons  to^ 
:r,uch  an  external  character  as  no.  to  '■>««"««;  ""'V^"; 
independence.    Having  been  created,  nature,  at  le»t  "  a 
;ile.  is  assumed  to  go  on  without  inter  erence  from  God 
man  lives  his  own  free  and  independent  hfe ;  and  God  « 
complete  in  himself  apart  both  from  l^^'^'^/f  ^^'^fZ 
nature  can  have  a  reality  separate  from  God  ar^  yet  owe 
its  origin  and  continuance  to  God  ;  how  man  can  be  fiw. 
whiteTet  he  U  dependent  upon  God  for  aU  that  he  .s  or  does 
how  g'S  can  exS  apart  from  the  world  and  maj..  and  ye^ 
maintain  his  infinitude;   these  questions.    ho"«h  a'  Um« 
they  may  produce  a  certain  uneasmess  m  the  mind  of  thi 
pto^n.  as  a  rule  he  does  not  dwell  upon,  regarding  the  r 
STussion  as  on  the  whole  unprofitable  if  "ot  -everen^ 
and  tending  to  weaken  or  d^troy  man  s  nato^  f^h  m^h 
divine.    On  the  other  hand,  minds  of  a  more  speculative 
^do  not  feel  that  they  can  avoid  such  problen»,  eapeoal^ 
^hey  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  development  of  modem 
St,  as  weU  asV  modem  social  arid  Po^tical  "lov  ; 
ments;   and  naturally  the  solutions  advanced  take  thm 
Colour  from  the  sphere  of  investigation  with  '^^^LZ 
ponent  is  most  famihar.   The  scientific  man  whose  'houghU 
kre  so  largely  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  nature, 
h«  a  tendency  to  set  up  a  theory  based  upon  the  mviol- 
aWli^yomw'thepsychdogist.  occupied  with  invest.8^^^^^^^ 
tato  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mdividu^m.n^ 
not  unnaturaUy  seeks  to  base  his  conclusions  upon  the 
^°LTter   of   conscious   experience;    the   metaphysKun 
shows  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  three  spheres  of  nature 
*rand  Gid  to  an  all-comprehensive  umty ;   whUe  the 
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rr.s,r '■"-"" ----- 

>«iiing  irom  tne  first  or  uncritical  nha^^  „< 
—that  in  whirh  r<.»i  „i,       "  '^""'=*'  P"a*e  of  consciousness 

senarat^    ,  '"'"  ^'■^  ''"""^  ^  individual  things 

«  ri^  ^  '^  ***■"•=*  *^"«  fi«l.  are  yet  reearded 

Mteraal  control.  '  '°™»"^«  <l«s'gn.  and 

of»iitTnur.!:°%'"'"^  '"'"''  "■^'  *""  --'d  consists 

»<i  time  i^is  ^k^H  H  ""Pr"''  "'■'^  ""^  '''"''  *"  =P«e 

given  IS,  that  God  of  his  good  wiU  and  pleasure 


[*< 
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determined  to  bring  them  into  existence,  and  therefore 
created  them  out  of  nothing. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  this  view  are  insuperable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  involves  the  contradiction  that  God  is 
infinite  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than 
infinite  after  its  creation.    In  what  sense  can  we  suppose 
God  to  be  infinite  before  creation  ?     If  indeed  we  assume 
the  existence  of  a  supersensible  or  spiritual  world,  absolutely 
different  in  kind  from  the  world  as  known  to  us,  we  may 
imagine  U  to  be  complete  in  itself  independently  of  the 
world  that  we  know.    God  may  therefore  be  conceived  as 
having  before  him  this  supersensible  world.    But,  obviously, 
if  this  supersensible  world  contains  the  whole  of  reahty, 
there  wiU  be  no  possibihty  of  creating  another  world  dis- 
tinct from  it ;  and  if  it  does  not  contain  aU  reaUty,  it  cannot 
be  an  expression  of  the  infinite  power  of  God.    Moreover, 
the  same  problem  would  arise  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  God 
as  in  the  case  of  our  world.    If  it  is  a  product  of  the  infimte 
power  of  God,  that  must  be  because  it  is  not  complete  m 
itself,  but  requires  a  cause  to  account  for  it.    Hence  we 
must  suppose  it  to  have  come  into  existence  by  the  creative 
power  of  God  at  some  definite  time.     But  in  that  case  it 
must  be  finite,  and  therefore  cannot  require  us  to  assign  an 
infinite  cause  of  its  existence.    Thus,  we  shall  ultimately 
be  compelled  either  to  postulate  an  infinite  series  of  worlds, 
or  to  deny  the  adequacy  of  the  idea  of  creation.    The  former 
alternative  is  absurd,  and  therefore  we  must  adopt  the 
latter. 

Creation  out  of  nothing,  then,  is  contradictory  of  the 
idea  of  an  infinite  being.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
When  we  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  any  particular  event,  we 
are  seeking  to  explain,  not  the  absolute  origination  of  ai^- 
thing,  but  the  reason  why  a  certain  change  has  occurred. 
By  the  cause  of  the  change,  we  mean  something  which, 
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dition  of  it   occirinl  ».  ""'''  ^  P^ti^^lar  con- 

attempt  to  .^^i!itfT  '""'"'"'■  ^°'^'  "  "<= 
absolute  orirination  of  th.       ,f    '  '"  ^''P'^nation  of  the 

n.ade  a  ^x:'::!,1A'o^r ''■;::  rfri"'^*  ^^  ^.""^ 

to  explain  one  event  bv  Jo*  h  °  '°"8"  =^^'""8 

an  absolute  ori^^  to Vhaf  ^"77*'  ""'  '°  ^'«" 
Cause  therefore  "ns  an  J^?  absolutely  originates, 
meaning  may.  or  n^^v  „otM  '    .^  "'*  "^"'"e-    That 

employed,  and  therpfn™  ,     '^^"^"y  as  commonly 

arg^ent.  "  ""P''^  "^  '°  ^''"«  the  whole 

tor^S'fte™^:'^^  'f  T'^^"  «^^^^  "'^-"""y 

entirely  di^nVrrthT   "o  TaSn  "''"'1' '' ^ 

by  c^  is  mea^n'r  """'  °'  ""^  *""^'  '"-=  '"at 
ordinaTu^oTtt  te™  ^\'^"^'"'  event,  as  in  the 
effect!Z.rs^lflte;rn'in  '  '»  "  "''''=''  '^  "°'  ''^«  an 
when  t  s  s^^aHrorim",  ""^"^""^  ^^"^«-  ^nd 
world  out  Of  no^C^h^-^rre"^- irK""  ''' 

"  out  of  nothing  "^^"  •        *"'"^  "  '^''^ '°  he  created 
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and  independent  reaUty  of  its  own,  but  b  bound  up  with 
the  reaUty  of  God,  to  affirm  its  independent  reality  ^  to 
separate  the  manifestation  of  God  from  the  bemg  of  God 
ThTworld  therefore  never  began  to  be,  but  is  eternal.  It 
is  not  independent  of  God,  but  bound  up  with  his  reahty  , 
just  as  thf  reality  of  God  is  involved  m  the  reahty  o 
the  world.  The  creation  of  the  world  therefore  only  has 
meaning  when  it  is  interpreted  as  signifying  the  eternal 
self-manifestation  of  God. 

This  conclusion  is  manifestly  the  inevitable  result  of 
our  survey  of  the  deepening  stages  of  human  experience. 
It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  separate  events  as 
occurring  in  time  that  we  speak  of  causaUty  m  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term  ;   and  when  we  have  discovered  that 
this  m^hanical  and  external  mode  of  thought  is  obviously 
noc  ultimate,  we  are  forced  to  advance  first  to  the  idea  of  a 
self-developing  total  reality,  and  ultimately  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  the  absolute  source  of  aU  modes  of  bemg. 
But  as  I  have  so  frequently  insisted,  the  result  is  not  to 
destroy  the  infinite  variety  of  being,  but  to  preserve  it  as 
a  m^festation  of  the  one  principle  which  ai«e-.t.at^ 
itseU  in  aU  that  is.    Now,  if  nothing  can  possibly  be  apart 
from  God  as  the  absolute  principle  of  existence,  it  is  obviom 
that  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  any  mode  of  being  must  lead 
to  a  denial  of  the  unity  on  which  it  depends.    Hence   0 
assert  an  absolute  creation  of  being  is  the  same  thu«  as  to 
assert  an  absolute  creation  of  God,  since  the  world  e»  U 
only  because  it  is  the  essential  nature  of  God  to  mamfest 

himself  in  it.  ,       ,  ^^^ 

But  (2)  still  more  inadequate  than  the  conception  of  wa 
as  creator  of  the  world  is  the  idea  that  he  fasWons  or  shap^ 
it,  as  an  architect  constructs  a  house  or  a  sculptor  a  state 
A  human  artificer  has  no  power  to  alter  the  essential  nature 
of  the  material  with  which  he  works  ;  all  that  he  can  do  .s 
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L°  orier't*""*^!  V*"'  P^P*^'*^  ^W^h  things  possess 
ilence  if  God  is  conceived  as  merely  giving  foim  to  » 
pre-existent  material,  he  must  obviously  be  hmitTbv  the 
character  of  the  material  with  which  he  worte     In  ord^r 

of  God  as  fash.0  ;ng  the  world,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  dc^ 
not  also  create  the  material  to  which  he  gives  shape  T^ 
ar^ment.  it  may  be  said,  is  that  the  matferTs  so  ShioIS 

?o  thf^.'  "■  "*?  ^'^"'  P""-""^'^  '"  ">e  mind  o^^gJ^ 
To  this  defence  of  the  argument  from  design  it  mav^ 
answered,  that  it  is  obviously  inadequate,  ifs^  f^r  L  h 
supp<»es  the  matter  of  the  world  to^be  fi„  coated  Ind 
Uien  fashioned  according  to  a  preconceived  pl^^en  1 

works,  he  is  not  deahng  with  something  that  has  no  definitp 
constitution  of  its  own;  it  is.  i„  fact  as  I  h^ve  sfid  bv 
akmg  advantage  of  the  actual  p^perties  of  tiThat  he 
s  able  to  reahze  his  idea.  But.  when  we  attempfto  apDlv 
tms  mode  of  thought  to  the  formation  of  the  wor  d  J^ 
obvioudy  assuming  that  what  is  created  is  a  forml^  mTtt^ 
0  which  a  certain  shape  is  afterwanis  given  ™ow  a  fo™ 
less  matter  is  a  pui*  abstraction,  to  which  noS  Z' 
corresponds.  We  can  only  suppose,  therefore,  "hit  K 
seated  IS  a  number  of  relatively  formless  obj«ts.  to  Xh 
more  specific  forms  are  afterwards  assigned.  But  sudT ^ 
|d«..  obviously  perfectly  arbitiary.  bSdes  bel^  ^'^t  To 
^e  objection  tfcit  it  supposes  God  to  have  fi^  c^t^ 
what  was  imperfect  and  chaotic,  in  order  subsequeXto 
'"luce  It  to  system  and  rationality.  As  ^iSe  v 
dia^ic  world  is  an  impossible  idea,  the  assum'tion^ S 
a  world  IS  reaUy  meaningless.    We  must  therefore  fall  b^k 

already  of  such  a  character  as  to  display  order  and  harmony 
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But,  with  this  revision,  our  first  notion  of  God  as  an  architect 
of  the  world  is  abandoned  ;  for  the  whole  idea  of  a  Being 
who  adapts  things  in  a  certain  way,  in  accordance  with  a 
preconceived  idea,  can  no  longer  be  entertained  when  the 
character  of  things  already  involves  the  design  supposed  to 
be  externally  superinduced  upon  them.  We  must  therefore 
substitute  for  the  idea  of  external  design  the  deeper  notion 
of  a  world  the  very  constitution  of  which  involves  immanent 
purpose,  order  and  system. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  apply  consistently  the  concep- 
tion of  external  purpose  is  evident  even  from  a  consideration 
of  the  physical  world.  When  that  world  is  said  to  be 
under  ihe  dominion  of  inviolable  law,  what  is  implied  is 
that  no  particle  of  matter  can  possibly  exist  except  as  an 
element  in  an  orderly  system,  separated  from  which  it 
has  no  attributes  and  indeed  is  nothing  but  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion. A  material  system  cannot  be  explained  as  the 
arrangement  by  an  external  designer  of  material  atoms 
which  otherwise  would  form  a  chaos,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  except  as  elements  in  an  orderly  system  they 
could  not  exist  at  all.  And  what  is  true  of  inorganic 
things  is  more  obviously  true  of  Uving  beings,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  impUes  the  form  and  purpose  which  constitute 
their  life.  Hence,  when  we  pass  to  man,  a  being  who 
not  only  realizes  ends  but  consciously  and  deUberately 
aims  at  them,  it  is  manifest  that  his  very  nature  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  he  has  been  externally  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  an  architect  fashions  a  house.  If 
man  were  related  to  God  after  the  manner  in  which 
stone  and  Ume  are  related  to  the  architect,  what  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  would  remain  unexplained  and  indeed 
inexpUcable.  For,  if  we  suppose  that  the  ends  which  he 
pursues  are  dictated  for  him  mechanically  by  God,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  self-deter- 
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deist  does  isume  that  in.nh  T  *^  ^"™'  »^  ""> 
•nust  hoM  tW  ^e  is  relL^d  t  r'L  '"  ''''"^  "^  G™*'  *« 
actions  a«  detemTne^  ,lr  .      t^'  "°'  "  ""'  """^  *'"'" ""» 

he  is  not  Ji^:^i^:ZS'rTi^T:^''"^:'^- 

.he  --os^teroMhf  ::r^ritt  r  th^- 

^y^eXVr""""'  ^'"-  "  ^-  -  Set 
that  no  doubt  r^      '"""^™'  '^'^'''gy-  *•>«  answer  is. 
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immanent  reason  of  the  world.  That  he  is  more  than  this, 
I  hope  afterwards  to  show.  Meantime,  it  is  something  to 
have  seen  that  God  is  in  his  world,  not  beyond  it. 

(3)  Another  step  may  be  made  by  considering  the  third 
characteristic  of  the  deistic  doctrine,  ite  contention  that 
God  must  be  conceived  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world. 
The  analogy  is  from  the  relations  of  men  in  society  to  an 
external  ruler,  who  imposes  upon  his  subjects  certain  Uws 
which  they  are  under  obligation  to  obey.    This  idea  is  the 
natural  one  so  long  as  the  ruler  is  conceived  to  have  plenary 
authority  to  impose  upon  his  subjects  commands,  to  which 
they  must  submit  whether  they  are  seen  to  be  reasonable  or 
not     But  such  a  notion  of  even  a  human  ruler  is  utterly 
inadequate.    I  shaU  not  press  the  point  that  a  ruler  whose 
power  is  absolute  may  impose  upon  his  subjects  laws  which 
are  in  themselves  unreasonable.    That  is  no  doubt  true, 
since  the  possession  of  despotic  power,  in  a  being  Uke  man 
who  is  liable  to  error,  is  certain  to  lead  to  irrational  com- 
mands, when  the  ruler  is  deprived  of  the  enlightenment 
which  comes  from  the  free  play  of  other  minds.    This 
point,  however,  is  not  the  main  one.    Even  granting  that 
the  commands  of  the  ruler  were  perfectly  reasonable,  it 
would  stiU  be  true  that  the  relation  of  an  autocrat  to 
his  subjects  cannot  be  adequate  as  a  type  of  the  true 
relation  of  God  to  man.    It  is  the  essential  nature  of  man 
that  he  should  obey  only  those  laws  which  his  own  reason 
has  shown  him  to  be  reasonable.    Blind  obedience  to  a  law, 
however  perfect  the  law  may  be,  is  not  rational  conduct. 
Moral  action  must  not  only  conform  to  rational  law,  but 
must  be  recognized  by  the  agent  as  so  conforming.    No 
doubt  an  act  may  be  recognized  to  be  moral  although  the 
agent  cannot  set  forth  the  reasons  which  make  it  rational ; 
but  without  some  response  of  the  subject's  own  spmt,  no 
moraUty  whatever  is  possible.    When  therefore  we  are 
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"oral  laws  are  imp^l  ?^     ■  k  '  ""^  """  "««*° 

K  made  good  by  being  willed  fnr^*K  •  '  '^'"''"=' 
is  moral     rlTtl     ,  "°*  """"^  ""'ess  the  motive 

natun,  of  the  worH^'^tXcr  "'  '""l  """"^ 
finite  agent  in  it  O.VTlT'^  f  ^  ?  ™"  "  *''«  ''«''««« 
constitS  of  iv  he"  '^^^'^Z'^"  '"""s'  the 
Goven,or  of  the  woS^i„   he irtt'hrf  '"'  ""'^ 

anv  W  r  ""f°^-    No  bemg  can  legitimately  prescribi. 

t^o.T^^L'^j'^'  r  *'^*  *••' "-^ 

is  the  riiZr  .  •  °"  **^  °"«  hand,  moral  law 
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law  is  no  bUnd  obedience,   and  his  relation  to  God  no 
external  relation.     \s  in  obeying  moral  law  he  is  acting 
in  accorda.ice  with  the  witness  of  his  spirit  to  that  which 
he  recognizes  as  divine,  his  open-eyed  obedience  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  realization  of  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  world.    From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  the  providence  of  God  as  a  law  which 
operates  irrespective  of  the  wiU  of  man.    It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  good  must  and  does  prevaU  over  evil,  and  that  it 
is  vain  for  man  to  war  against  the  inevitable  tendency 
toward  good  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  invincible  progress 
of  goodness  is  independent  of  the  free  volition  of  man.    It 
cannot  possibly  be  so  independent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  apart  from  free  volition  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil. 
No  doubt,  as  it  is  said.  God  "  overrules  "  evil  for  good,  and 
subdues  the  most  stiff-ne.ked  to  his  purposes  ;  but  this  is 
not  brought  about  arbitrarily  or  independently  of  human 
effort,  but  only  by  the  active  and  free  endeavour  of  man 
after  the  good.    God  works,  not  upon  man.  but  in  him.    No 
good  is  achieved  without  a  fierce  struggle,  and  this  struggle 
is  due  to  man's  unconquerable  rationaUty,  and  to  the 
corresponding  rationality  in  the  nature  of  things.    Thus 
as  for  the  inadequate  ideas  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  and 
the  external  adaptation  of  matter  to  a  preconceived  end, 
must  be  substituted  the  ideas  of  eternal  self-determina- 
tion and  immanent  purpose ;    so  the  notion  of  a  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world  must  be  replaced  by  the  idea  of  a 
law  of  righteousness  working  in  and  through  free  human 
agents,  whose  self-consciousness  is  inseparable  from  their 
consciousness  of  God. 
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placed  by  a  doctri„rthTch  ins  irdTcof ''  ""l'*  "' 

together.  An  attemorT^  legitimately  to  bring  them 
the  problem    notTv  in  T""'  T^  ^  """^'^  ">  «"ve 

■^aUy  reducible  to  one.  Naturl  It  1 T*  ^•'.'  ''"'^  "" 
what  is  orfinarily  opposed  to  hfnl  ?  ^  '^'*'  "='"*» 
experience  at  fi^t  'S^tL  ^I  ^"  "  "™"^  °" 
we  discover  that  the  on^y  re2v  4'™  /"^""''Pu""""' 
nature  itself     Th=.»   ;.  ^        ^  *°  "*  ■«  that  of 

Another"!:fL  t  LmaTnTainlt f  f  T""«  "-^'y- 
anart  frv^o,  ...  .  ""^"tam  that  nature  has  no  realitv 

beings  a,^  held  to  t  th^o  .  ^  """^  "P^*"y  human 
a-TerelyThe    ontn's  oT  L  .'''^^  natureandGod 

--.onlythee-^^-SrberTmtia 
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of  this  theory  is  that  which  seeks  to  combine  Pluralism  with 
Theism,  affirming  that  the  universe  is  composed  of  finite 
selves,  which  in  their  experiences  are  independent,  while  in 
their  existence  they  are  dependent  upon  God.  This  may 
be  called  Theistic  Pluralism.  Once  more  it  may  be  said 
that  nature  and  man  have  no  independent  reality,  but  are 
merely  correlative  points  of  view,  which  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  reduce  our  experience  to 
order  and  system.  This  is  Phenomenalism.  As  the 
phenomenal  necessarily  implies  the  real  or  noumenal,  this 
doctrine  logically  leads  to  Agnosticism,  i.e.  the  theory  that, 
while  there  is  some  reality  behind  the  phenomena  of  mind 
and  matter,  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  prevent  us 
from  giving  it  definition.  Lastly,  nature  and  man  may  be 
denied  to  have  any  separate  reality,  the  view  held  being 
that  they  are  either  modes  of  God,  or  illusions  that  from 
the  highest  point  of  view  disappear,  leaving  only  the  one 
absolute  reality  of  God.  Thus  two  forms  of  Mr  nism  arise. 
Pantheism  and  Mysticism.  The  former  admit-  tie  reality 
of  the  finite  as  a  determination  of  the  infini<.  the  latter 
resolves  all  beings,  human  and  non-human,  into  one  all- 
comprehensive  Being. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  theories  are  agreed  in 
assuming  that  reality  must  of  necessity  be  a  unity,  the  only 
question  being  in  regard  to  the  specific  character  of  this 
unity.  What  we  shall  have  to  ask  is  whether  any  of  them 
really  secures  the  unity  at  which  it  aims.  And  first  of  all 
as  to  3  .  ttiralism,  the  theory  which  finds  in  nature  itself  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  facts  that  fall  within  our 
experience,  and  therefore  discards  what  it  regards  as  the 
fiction  of  any  reality,  human  or  divine,  which  is  not 
reducible  to  nature.  Naturalism  is  perfectly  aware  that  in 
life  and  consciousness  we  seem  to  have  facts  which  cannot 
be  explained  on  purely  naturalistic  principles,  and  that, 
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PM^n*  the  iireducibiUtv  of  min^      ^ 
"mpelled  to  maintain  ,h^  JaZi"f  T"""  *«  »«"> 
the  unity  comprehe„di„;  Ch      '  f  ^"^  '°  '^^  » 
independent  n^iity  of  mind  anrf  r!^       *  "P»™**  «nd 
compatible  with  the  a«S^J^l,^  ""'  "^'^  '°  >*  '"■ 
«otW„g  in  our  experience  C"'!'  °'  ""V""'  *"'=''  «"* 
mechanical  »ystemV™asItj„r';H  ."^  '"""'"^  '°  « 
portions  in  space,    it  ZmZ         ^,    ""''"8°  '"">- 
N.tur.hsmis^tirelykTnctL''^''""^  observed  that 
chemist  or  biologist  LyindLdZ!^^':   ^  P'-y"^"*- 
ment  of  hi,  special  objL     „^et     *      '  '°'  *"*  "«"'"- 
quantitative  estimate  of  all  Zn^'    '"  "'"'"""atical  or 
r«««xl  aU  beings,  whether  If        "'""'  '*  "  '=^'*"«»I  to 

•cious.f^mthe^^^inS^'e^Jr:  T"  °'  ""-"• 
»c.entific  man  as  such  d^n^J^^,  """^ '"'"•S3' ;  but  the 
'scompletelyexplainedvTn"?  ,"""""""  "«"  «>e  univen^ 

Ti-epeculia^ty  of  NatuS  s  r"/"''*'"''^'^''*™'"«'- 
0'  the  scientiac  man,  aC^'^' "  '""^"''^  '"e  attitude 
™«hod  of  solving  his  sd«^!T  ^  t'""^*^"'™*  and  practical 
*«matic  assertion  t^ltKhuJ""'  'r*°  ""'  P"""^'  <>' 
««">  that  nothing  in     he    "fv"     ''"'"'"'''*• '^d  there- 
mechanical  system  of  ^LT^T  "  T^  '"^P'   «he 
"ciprocal  changes.    Fo^a  rn^        '"/"^ergoing  certain 
,G«"  is  this  m^anicL  s«  emT^J'V"""'"'  '"=  °">y 
1*  and  mind  are  held  to  ^'^"  '°J*"'*'  '^^  «>«  facts  of 
Xopnatic  system  that  w^  must  n"'":-    f  *  "  '""  "8*<^  and 
otimate.  """  ""'^  ^^Y  to  understand  and 

«£S^TrctSo7^'"^--"''-^- 

"Parate  things  and  eventeXtel/"  '"'^"'*''  "'""'^^  "' 
««nal,  do  ,^t  affect  tSeL-nlr'  °'  "'"■<=''■  '^  merely 
"">■"  this  pointTview  whtr  r'''"'  '"*vidualit/ 
"^ce  starts,  and.  Tolh  ^1    "  u"*/'  "'"""°"  ^'"i 
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mtnent.  it  U  Icth  to  .untnder  its  original  presupporition, 
Md  therefore  the  Kientific  mu.  is  apt  to  m«nt«n  tt«t. 
whUe  sen«ble  thing,  are  continuaUy  undergoing  d^o^t'""; 
the  ultimate  element,  of  which  tbey  «".~'"Pri"' 
eternal  and  unchangeable.    What  the«  ultimate  elmenU 
Me  is  not  perfectly  clear.    The  prevalent  view  1.  that  all 
real  objects,  whether  we  distinguish  them  as  inorganic  or 
organic  and  whether  the  latter  do  or  do  not  imply  conscious 
nL.  are  actuaUy  made  up  of  hard  or  incompressible  atoms, 
arranged  in  varying  configuration,  and  in  greater  or  es. 
complexity.    AU  the  change,  in  the  world  must  thereto^ 
be  regarded  as  reducible  to  the  movement  of  atoms   as 
resutoig  in  a  continual  Italeidoscopic  alteration  m  the 
mamie^in  which  they  are  grouped  together.    Th«  is 
explained  or   de^ribed    '  the  movements  of   the  e«th 
and  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  «asons  and  the  tides     he 
sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  weathering  of  the 
mountains,  the  malting  of  the  fruitful  land  and  so  forth 
These  processes  may  be  regarded  as  "  merely  comphcated 
cases  of  change  of  configuration  in  a  system  of  m^ 
particles."    The  universe  is  thus  conceived  as  constituted 
bv    ultimate    elements,    variously    compounded    and   in 
incessant  motion.    Sometimes  the  changes  of  these  elements 
are  held  to  take  the  form  of  vibratory  movements,  at  other 
times  that  of  translation.    Physical  phenomena  and  chemi- 
cal action,  as  weU  as  other  qualities  of  matter  which  are 
oerceived  by  our  senses-heat,  sound,  electricity,  possibly 
^en  attraction-are  supposed  to  be  reducible  to  the  e^- 
mentary  movements  of  the  ether,  the  electron  or  the  atom. 
Moreover,  the  matter  of  which  organized  bodies  are  com- 
posed, is  held  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  same  laws :  aU 
ihe  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  e.g..  being  due  to  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  its  molecules  and  atoms.    W 
ij.  Atdml  Thoouon  in  Hibicrl Jmnut,  I.  i.  Hi- 
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•nd  id«u  whwrn;-         '"*"'°"  the  sensations,  feeli„- 

the  nervous  system  eadeSert  """J"^"  ""•"""*"''  °' 
»o<alled  ••  voh™f,„      .•      ?.    °  "***  movements,  or  to 

It  may  be  doubted,  however   whether  tw.      -•   ^ 
form  of  the  atomic  theo™  is  mo™^h!„       ^  ,P^"=«^ 

one  another  and  Sf  7h^  ^'  '"''"Pendent  at  once  of 

them. Tattemof  il  mTrr'  '"}'''''  *'"^''  ^^hend. 
be  known  "T^JXtr^^X"  '"'"  '"'^  =°'"'  •" 

in  kind  from  tt^tC^l?'"""™"'  '**"' '»  *«" 

.or.    Thisdiffi'X  b-    ~^Tr^^^^ 

got  rid  .^  tw;  wav  0^7*. "  ''7°8''"~"'-    When  we  have 

•he  only  cLarac"  L  cs?f"a  th^etf/''""  '"'^  *^*«'''- 
^  its  extension    .hi  ^  "'**  '*"'»'"  seem  to 

WniteTndfn^uribr  '    1?"''*  ^""  -^-"s  to  be  a 
ana    iireduable    quahty    of    particular    things. 
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EUroinating  shape,  nothing  apparently  is  left  but  occu- 
pancy  of  space,  mobility  and  fluidity.    This  .s  virtually 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  Lord  Kelvin,  who  conceived  of 
matter   as    "  a   homogeneous    and    incompressible   flmd 
in  which  vortices  move,  thus  producing  the  properties  of 
matter."    In  this  view  of  the  universe  it  is  stUl  assumed 
that  the  physical  world   is  independent  of  mind,   and 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  one  mode  of  movement 
from  another.    Strictly  speaking  the  last  supposition  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  theory;    for  in  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  fluid  there  is  no  separation  of  parts ;    nor 
can  there  be  any  distinction  between  one  vortex-move- 
ment and  another,  since  the  movement  of  the  perfectly 
homogeneous  is  the  same  thing  as  no  movement.    The 
reason,  in  fact,  why  it  is  supposed  that  one  part  of  the 
fluid  can  be  distinguished  from  another,  and  therefore  that 
actual  motion  is  conceivable,  is  that  the  changes  m  sensible 
obiects  are  assumed  to  have  correspondent  changes  m 
matter  as  it  is  in  itself.    But  this  correspondence  is  simply 
taken  on  trust,  and  is  due  to  the  attribution  of  distinctions 
which  in  strictness  hold  only  of  things  as  presented  to  sense 
not  to  the  frictionless  fluid  which  exists  only  for  abstract 
thought     It  wiU  be  understood  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
denying  the  value  for  science  of  the  atomic  theory,  even 
in  thetubUmated  form  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin  ;   what  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  that,  when  it  is  put  forvrard  as 
a  complete  explanation  of  reality,  it  suffers  from  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  identifying  an  abstraction  from  reahty 
with  reaUty  in  its  completeness.    In  a  perfectly  fnctionless 
fluid  we  may  assume  whatever  distinctions  we  please,  but 
any  distinction  that  is  so  made  must  be  due  to  an  arbitrary 
limit  set  up  by  our  imagination  in  that  which  is  declared  to 
be  in  itself  devoid  of  aU  Umits  because  absolutely  homo- 
geneous.   Fictions  may  aid  us  in  calculating  the  movements 
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~r^;fnd  t^tiL'''  "°  -*""  '"""^  '"^^  '«-"ty  must 

as  to  the  ultimate  cons" LZ,    f     .f "'"  "'  "°  hypothesis 

can  be  no  ^o^^ Z^TZ^LTTZ '''"^■'^^'' 

energyisacon^tfonnulationtZai  t!  ""^^r"""  °' 
of  aU  physical  processes  T  ^1.  ^  ^°^  °' '''^  °^'"«' 
howev^  Ly  ,^ly^,,  °"  ''■^  ^""^  that  all  bodies. 

dimensions,  ielbiecf  to  the  «'"  '*"t''  P^P*^'^  " 
the  Whole  of  our  pSi^'^4tr  ""^T "■  '''*='  "^'^ 
Hght.  the  only  scienT^^erom^  S"  irr^"  'j 
system  the  sum  .  •  the  kinpt;!.      J  *"y  '='°^'J 

constant,  being  incapIbL  SeTof  '~**'""^  '="^'«'  ^ 
Potential  en«|y  i^Tho^Ta  In  "^  "  '^""°°- 
highest  point  of  its  rath  ^t,^,^?.  *''""  "  "*'='>««  the 
Z  eartKd  i^  th^l'^:^'^  "^""^  =fai«ht  up  from 

body,  wMe  in"h?  bob  7a  3umT  "l? '°  '^  "^ 
converted  mto  latent  ene«y  oT^Z  ""^  '  V''^  ^ 
in  which  it  occupies  eithe^,  If^  ?  °  **  ^^^^  '"""en* 
Dealing  only  with' ^a^Xl^ty^oS::  ll""  ^""• 
science  finds  within  the  order  mIZ  T^  '  "^  *''"8>'' 
Which  are  absolutely'Sidtd  iSSe  '''^^,"^'°"^««« 
of  bodies  are  interdependent  3Z.r,f'  ?k  """^""^t^ 
mass,  the  less  in  any  S'cl  is  thf/' ^'^*"*^' 
'-the mass,  the greL^ the ^^^Tl^att^'Ste/^,"''' 

":^anr;pS;;£r-' ""-'-  ^^^^^ 

de<U.Sasrate:?Ta:;tl-7^:ed    -^^^ 

t  ^^eTan^tir^reSy"""  T^ '  ""eSr^hS^ 

physi J  P-^  orthT^reL'rui;  t  n"ii '""  °' 

fte  quandty  of  its  physical  ene^  ""'^'^u"  ^^  " 
•Ota.  0,  the  energy  of  the  physiSJ  u^vL""Ja  ZZ 
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quantity,  remaining  without  the  least  increase  or  diminu- 
tion throughout  all  time."  ' 

Now    naturalism  maintains  that  the  doctrme  of    the 
conservation  of  energy  is  the  fundamental  law  of  aU  exist- 
ence, and,  therefore,  embraces  within  its  sweep,  not  only 
physical  and  chemical,  but  also  organic  and   conscious 
processes.    There  is  only  one  science  of   nature,   it  is 
said— that  which  interprets  all  things  in  purely  mecham- 
cal  terms.    The  assumption  of  common  sense  that  there 
is  in  Uving  beings,  and  much  more  in  conscious  bemgs, 
a  reservoir  of  independent  energy  which  can  m  anyway 
interiere  with  the  total  quantity  of  physical  energy,  is 
fatal  to  all  science.    To  the  principle  of  the  consenra- 
tion  of  energy  there  can  be  no  possible  exception ;   there 
U  "  not  an  atom,  either  in  the  nervous  system,  or  m 
the  whole  universe,  whose  position  is  not  determmed  by 
the  sum  of  the  mechanical  actions,  which  the  other  atoms 
exert  upon  it.    And  the  mathematician  who  knew  the 
position  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  a  human  organism 
at  a  given  moment,  as  weU  as  the  position  and  motion 
of  aU  the  atoms  in  the  universe  capable  of  influencing 
it    could   calculate   with   unfaiUng    certainty   the   past, 
Jesent  and  future  actions  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
organism  belongs,  just  as  one  predicts  an  astronomical 
phencmenon."    Granting  the  universaUty  of  the  pnnciple, 
this  conclusion  foUows  as  a  necessary  inference ;   for  we 
must  then  suppose  that  "  the  material  points  of  which  the 
universe  is  composed  are  subject  solely  to  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  arising  from  these  points  themselves  and 
possessing  intensities   which  depend  only  on  their  dis- 
J^ncKThence  the  relative  positions  of  the  material  pomts 
at  a  given  moment-whatever  be   their  nature-would 
be  strictly  determined  by  what  it  was  at  the  preceding 
'  M'Dougall,  Bod}  imd  Mind,  p.  9t. 
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moment." '  The  energy  of  the  univene  being  a  con- 
stant quantity,  nothing  can  in  the  least  degree  influence 
the  movement  of  any  body  but  the  impact  upon  it  of 
another  body;  and  therefore  vital  or  mental  influence 
IS  mconceivable,  since  it  would  increase  or  diminish  the 
easting  quantity  of  energy. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  method  employed 
which  consists  in  abstracting  from  everything  but  mLs  and 
energy  that  the  result  must  be  hypothetical  in  this  sense, 
tnat  It  depends  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  assumption  that 
the  presence  of  such  concrete  properties  as  density,  cohesion 
chemical  aflinity  and  vital  phenomena  in  no  way  altera  the 
vahdity  of  the  conclusion.    Whatever  the  other  properties 
01  a  body  may  be,  its  mass  and  energy,  it  is  held,  may  be 
detenmned  mdependently.    What  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  rforld  proves,  therefore,  is  that,  however  diveree  in 
quahty  phenomena  may  be.  the  transformation  of  one  form 
of  enengy  mto  another  in  no  way  changes  its  total  quantity 
tneigy  m  the  form  of  mechanical  work  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  80  much  energy  in  the  way  of  heat  or  of  radiant 
eneigy  or  of  energy  of  the  electric  held.      It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  admission  of  quantitative 
equivalence  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  forms  of 
energy  are  at  bottom  mechanical.    The  doctrine  of  the 
ronservation  of  enerpj-  means  that  there  is  constancy  in 
the  quantitative  relations  of  physical  processes,  not  that 
Uiere  are  m  these  no  quahtative  differences.    It  is  assumed 
by  naturaUsm,  however,  that  the  whole  process  of  evolution 
including  not  only  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  but 
^  origination  and  development  of  living  and  conscious 
bongs,  can  be  explained  without  reference  to  any  other 
Pnnciple.    This  conclusion  is  an  illegitimate  extension  of  a 

'H.  B«^„,  "La  douit,  lmm«Ji,tM  de  b  contdencc,"  no,  in  : 
"■  TimM/fnt  Wm,  pp.  144.5.  ".  "• . 
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principle  which  is  undoubtedly  valid  within  its  own  sphere. 

To  say  that  the  total  quantity  of  energy  in  a  closed  system 

is  constant,  is  quite  compatible  with  any  modification  of 

the  system  which  leaves  that  quantity  intact.    The  principle 

of  degradation  of  energy,  for  example,  is  perfectly  consistent 

with  the  principle  of  conservation,  expressing  as  it  does  the 

fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  physical  changes  to  take 

the  form  of  heat,  and  that  heat  tends  to  be  distributed 

among  bodies  in  a  uniform  manner.    Thus  the  instability 

due  to  the  great  variety  of  q'lahtative  changes  which  take 

place  in  our  sola.' ;  ystem  is  said  to  be  gradually  giving  place 

to  a  monotonous  repetition  of  elementary  vibrations.    This 

principle  therefore  concerns  solely  changes  in  the  form  of 

energy  manifested,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 

quantity  of  energy,    At  the  end  of  a  long  process,  in  which 

changes  that  are  visible  and  heterogeneous  are  converted 

into  changes  that  are  invisible  and  homogeneous,  it  still 

remains  true  that  the  quantity  of  energy  is  neither  increased 

nor  diminished.    On  the  other  hand,  the  law  will  equally 

be  preserved,  if  mechanical  energy  Ls  transformed  into  its 

equivalent   in   thermal,   chemical  or  vital  energy.    The 

doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  lells  us  nothing  in 

regard  to  the  specific  form  assumed  by  the  world.    So  far 

as  it  is  concerned,  the  solar  system  might  have  begun  with 

the  greatest  complexity,  and  in  course  of  time  have  reverted 

to  the  greatest  simplicity.     From  a  purely  mechanical  point 

of  view,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there  should  be 

any  increase  of  complexity.    We  cannot  by  the  law  of 

conservation  of  energy,  as  Dr.  Ward  points  out,  tell  whether 

an  egg  will  be  transformed  into  a  chicken  or  into  an  omelette, 

because  in  either  case  the  quantity  of  energy  will  be  the 

same.'    The  only  change  which  is  allowed  for  is  change  of 

motion— i.e.  change  in  the  grouping  of  element!,  that  are 

>J,  Ward,  /fajuralism  ami  Attwslicism,  i.  139. 
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onchanged  because  they  are  assumed  to  be  entirely  desti- 

energy  wUi  hold  good,  since  all  that  it  demands  is  such  a 

i^^t  T\     "  T  "'""P'^'^  detennLation  of  the 

Tem  L^  W  "■  "?""•  "^""^  ^  '"'"  '=  characteSt"  0 
thm>fore,   .  we  are  really  to  characterize  life  and  m  nd  as 

seek  for  conceptions  adequate  to  the  new  facts  On- 
rea^n  why  this  obvious  truth  has  been  overtook^' is  ft' 
coupon  between  analysis  and  abstraction     Sen  Z 

k«!.  ,     ?  ■      ""^*  ^'^'"*=*  fr°™  aU  the  other  character- 

he  chemical  changes  it  is  found  to  undergo.  The^Xfa 
to  break  up  the  whole  into  its  elements-f  proc^^^  ^ 
at  once  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis;  forTX^vel^ 
tte  elements  that  will  combine  into  a  Uole  if^ZT^ 

ttlS'he^Tj::    .^'^"'y«>«Physicistdetermines 
we  special  sphere  of  his  mvestigation  by  abstracting  from 

sphere^et    W   r-K^""^-  '""^^  ^^^^  "i'hin  this 
sphere,  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  elements  of  mass,  space 
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and  time  are  essential  to  the  mechanical  changes  of  bodies, 
and  thus  he  is  able  to  advance  by  synthesis  to  the  laws  of 
motion.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  analysis  and  synthesis, 
in  each  of  the  special  sciences,  always  proceed  on  a  basis  of 
abstraction.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mechamcs  we  cannot 
by  synthesis  go  beyond  the  elements  determmed  for  iB  by 
our  primary  abstraction,  just  as  in  chemistry  no  combma- 
tion  of  elements  wiU  yield  any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
biology.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  of  hfe  in  mediani- 
cal  terms  is  therefore  foredoomed  to  failure  ;  and  with  thB 
faUure  the  whole  foundation  of  naturaUsm  crumbles  away. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  asserting  that  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  energy  is  an  adequate  form-Jation  of  all  modes  of  exist- 
ence.   It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  assume  that  whatever 
refuses  to  be  compressed  within  its  framework  cannot  be 
true  in  any  absolute  sense,  but  must  arise  from  the  Umitation 
of  our  experience.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
expansion  of  knowledge  would  ever  bring  life  and  con^ious- 
n«rimder  this  rule.    We  must  therefore  come  to  the  study 
of  these  free  from  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  they  can 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy.    1 
is  certainly  true  that  a  rational  system  cannot  be  one  that 
is  given  up  to  chance ;  law  there  must  be  ;  but  it  does  no 
foUow  that  this  Uw  must  be  Umited  to  the  formulation  of 
the  conditions  of  a  quantitative  system.    It  js  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  facts  of 
our  experience  do  or  do  not  compel  us  to  employ  a  higher 
conception  than  that  of  conservation  of  energy  when 
we  are  dealing  with  life  and  mind.    If  not,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  view  the  universe  as  by  its  very  constitution 
excluding  even  the  possibility  of  freedom,   and  rahng 
out  in  advance,  as  a  hypothesis  not   only   ""venliable 
but  self-contradictory,  the  whole  conception  of  the  world 
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as  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  principle.    Such  a  conclu- 
sion .5  not  one  to  be  Ughtly  accepted.    The  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  alike  revolt  from  a  theory  which,  in 
Goethe  s  words,  "  reduces  that  which  appears  higher  than 
nature,  or  rather  as  the  higher  in  nature  itself,  to  a  useless 
and  formless  matter  and  motion."    This  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, he  says  in  the  Dichhtng  und  WahrUil.  "  appeared  to 
us  so  grey,  so  Cimmerian  and  so  dead  that  we  shuddered  at 
It  as  at  a  ghost.    We  thought  it  the  very  quintessence  of  old 
age.    All  was  to  be  necessary,  and  therefore  no  God.    Why 
we  asked,  should  not  a  necessity  for  God  find  its  place  amon^ 
other  necessities  ?    We  confessed,  indeed,  that  we  could  not 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  necessary  influences  of  day  and 
night,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  cUmatic  changes  of  physical 
and  ammal  conditions ;   yet  we  felt  something  within  us 
that  appeared  arbitrarily  to  assert  itself  against  aU  this  ■ 
and  again  something  which  sought  to  counterpoise  such 
arbitrariness  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  life."  •    The 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  are  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  cold  dead  identity  of  a  universe  without 
process  and  without  Ufe.    Tennyson  formulates  and  passion- 
ately protests  against  it : 

"The  Stan,"  she  whispers,  "  blindly  run  ; 
A  web  is  ■vov'n  across  the  sky : 
From  out  waste  places  conies  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun  ; 
"And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands,— 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, — 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands. 
"And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good ; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 

Quoted  in  E.  Card's  Eisa/i  i»  LiUrahm  amd  Philcsopk,,  i  «t  ed. ,  i.  74. 
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And,  in  another  passage  : 

"Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lend«  iuch  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 
"  So  careful  of  the  type  ?  but  no. 

From  scarfed  clifr  and  quarried  stone. 
She  cries  '  a  thousand  types  are  gone ; 
I  care  for  nothing,  lU  shall  go. 
"  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  ire : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 
t  know  no  mote.'    And  he,  shall  he, 
"  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roU'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skiea. 
Who  built  him  groves  of  fruitless  prayer  i 
"  Who  loved,  who  sufTer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 

Such  a  conclusion  he  rejects,  declaring  that 
"  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered, '  I  have  felt '" ; 

in  other  words,  that  aU  our  higher  aspirations  contradict 
the  creed  of  naturalism.  It  K  rot  enough,  however,  simply 
to  appeal  to  f eeUng  ;  and  we  must  therefore  ask  whether  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  facts  of  experience  compels 
us  to  regard  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  world  as  the 
last  word  of  reason. 
In  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  genenc 
"  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  things  various 
arguments  are  advanced,  which  in  their  cumulative  force 
are  held  to  reach  at  least  the  highest  degree  of  probabiUty. 
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proto^m  ^?.    o-^an^afon,  such  a,  the  movement  of 
which  ate  common  to  living  and  non-living  bei^    Mort 

to  living  matter,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  liberationof  the 
potential  ene.^,  stored  up  in  the  oiganism     It  i,  JL 

h^1±T/''  '"".*  *""  '"^"^  rS^themselvesI^ 
their  normal  form  when  injured,  that  the  adantation  Tt  .„ 
ojKanism  to  changed  condiLns-as  display^^X  . 

Iffocess.  And,  lastly,  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  a  series 
of  connecting  links  between  inoiganic  matt"   and^h^ 

To  aU  such  attempts  to  level  down  the  organic  to  the 
norganic.  the  general  objection  applies,  thatTconfu^ 
the  proposition,  that  there  are  no  ulg  precL«i  ™^h^ 

^"11''  T.'"'^'""*  Pro^itiorthaT^X* 
Processra  are  nothing  but  mechanism.  It  is  the  former 
proposition  that  gives  to  Naturalism  its  plans  bilty  ZTe 
t  IS  the  utter  which  it  supposes  itself  to  make  ^d  t 
far  as  It  IS  a  protest  against  the  assumption  of  a  separate 

^J^f^  mechanism.  Naturalism  contls  ^ 
element  of  truth  of  the  utmost  importance  Such  an 
-gumption  leads  to  the  fiction  of  a  ^ul  w^eh  «  oU^ 
exteraaUy  attached  to  the  body,   and  therefore    bv.l 

^«  rt  be  legitimately  deduced  from  experience.    All  Ufe 
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u  known  to  ui  is  iMeparable  from  the  mechanical  »y»tem  of 

which  it  constitutes  the  principle,  and  to  separate  it  from  its 

conditions  is  to  convert  it  into  an  abstraction.    But.  whUe 

Naturalism  escapes  from  the  absurdity  of  mamtammg  the 

independent  reality  of  a  "  vital  principle,"  it  falls  mto  the 

still  more  disastrous  faUacy  of  identifying  one  aspect  of 

the  total  process  of  Ufe  with  the  whole.    It  is  at  bottom  the 

same  fallacy  as  leads  the  vitaUst  to  affirm  the  existence  of 

Ufe  in  its  isolation  which  acts  upon  the  mind  of  the  naturalist 

when  he  affirms  the  independent  reaUty  of  mcchanistn. 

Both  views  are  abstract  and  one-sided.    There  is  no  Me 

apart  from  body,  and  yet  Ufe  is  not  body,  but  the  prmctple 

which  determines  its  specific  character.    The  mechamcal 

system  expresses  that  constancy  in  the  system  of  energies 

by  which  the  world  is  characterized,  whUe  the  pnnaple 

of  Ufe  is  the  informing  principle  without  which  that  system 

would  have  no  meaning,  and  indeed  could  not  even  enst. 

We  may  therefore,  be  certain  that  the  attempt  to  reduce 

Ufe  to  physical  or  chemical  processes  must  rest  upon  an 

inadequate  and  untenable  conception  of  the  real  world. 

(i)  It  is  argued  that,  as  compounds  formed  by  the  living 
organism  have  also  been  produced  artificiaUy,  these  cannot 
demand  a  pecuUar  vital  principle  for  their  production. 
Scientific  men,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  m  their 
interpretation  of  such  facts.  Leading  chemists  hke  Cope 
point  out  that  the  only  organic  compounds  artificiaUy 
m-oduced  are  waste  products,  while  the  pecuUarly  active 
plastic  substances  such  as  result  from  the  assimUation  of 
inorganic  substances,  have  never  been  constructed  arti- 
ficiaUy '  The  appearance  of  vital  activity,  again,  proves 
nothing  so  long  as  protoplasm  cannot  be  artificially  pro- 
duced ;  whUe  even  the  humblest  manifestation  of  hfe,  as  in 

■  Cop..  Tkt  Primary  Fatter!  ,f  Organu  Evcl-ticn,  ChicH".  '**• 
pp.  478-4*4. 
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histokwist  Mr  C   R   \vi       ^\       '     "^  ""  eminent 

to  -'dfri^'tht  r^r„  X"™'*  ""^  """-^ 

seDantMi  ^.„  .k    ■  °*"o*  the  enormous  gap  that 

«pa™t«  even  the  lowest  forms  of  Ufe  from  the  ^^ 

W  TTie  aipunent  that  the  chemical  processes  whi..h  .«  ™. 

0  pZ  X  ?7^V°" "°'  p^"^^  *"•« '' » 4^ 
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continuously  generating  itseM  from  moment  to  moment 
No  doubt  We  involve,  mechanism,  but  this  mechuimn  i* 
no  independent  reality  :  it  i.  merely  the  artificial  »oUtio« 
of  what  actuaUy  obtain,  only  within  a  whole.  A.  M. 
Bergun  »y».  "  life  is  no  more  made  up  of  phyuco-chemical 
element,  than  a  curve  is  composed  of  straight  lin». 

Hence  (3)  when  it  is  said  that  irritability  may  be  nothing 

but  the  Uberation  of  potential  energy,  it  is  overlooked  that 

the  energy  so  Uberated  would  not  be  stored  up  m  the  oigan- 

ism.  or  berated  at  a  given  moment,  but  for  the  d«^ncttve 

procesKS  of  the  organism.    The  vegetable    derives  directly 

from  the  air  and  water  and  soil  the  elements  n«=e»fy  •" 

maintain  life,  especially  carbon  and  nitrogen,    wM*  "« 

animal  assimilates  these  elements  after  they  have  bewi 

fixed  for  it  in  organic  substances  by  plants  or  by  ammato 

which  directly  or  indirectly  owe  them  to  plants ;  but  the 

process  of  assimilation  in  either  case  is  distinctive  of  living 

beings    and  is  never  found  in  inorganic  things.    It  is 

characteristic  of  animals,  as  distinguished  from  plants,  that 

they  have  the  power  of  employing  the  nervous  mechanism 

or  what  corresponds  to  it  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  for  the 

conversion  of  the  energy  stored  up  into  movements  from 

^)  'FroT'what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the 
asstaulation  of  a  living  organism  to  a  crystal  »f^<:'°^- 
The  crystal  has  neither  differences  of  parts  nor  diversity  of 
ftmctions,  and  therefore  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  individuaUty ; 
whereas  the  whole  process  of  Ufe  is  *■>  t^e  -hr^tion  0 
individuaUty.  It  is  true  that  complete  individuality  is  not 
;^^  even  in  man  ;  nevertheless  aU  forms  of  We.  even 
the  lowest,  exhibit  a  persistent  tendency  t°«'>"i*  >"^]^^"i^ 
ity.  The  most  we  can  say  of  the  crystal  is  that  it  displays 
a  power  of  self-restoration  which  is  analogous  to  the 

•  Bergwn,  L' exehHim  irMritt,  p.  34  i  "•  P-  3'- 
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2SS  "Kndr 'nu'rr  *'^«'=  ■"  "^"«  "-"^  ■• 

SrS:r«r^^,t:^j.7; ;; '  -d  ..„t  it.  J. 

things  Md  th«  UvingoBU^,  ?r    .    '^ '"  '"""""^ 

of  th«  omnk  to  the"!        f""*  **  """'''  "'« '<=''"«'<» 

NotwZtM*^„ ,.!  ^  ""^^  ^"'P'*"'  individuaUty. 

identical  with  .h.  i-!!        ^^  ™  *°"°"  "  •"  M»ence 
i«^  to  1  level  TtLT'  "^  r  "•  ''•«™^  "- 

proof  a  supplied,  m  mnit  bold  that  the  leU- 
„  ■  XHv Bnrf  V.,han.  ic.  rt. 
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restorative  process  of  Uving  organisms  diHers  m  kind 
from  the  process  by  which  a  crystal  restores  its   lost 

"^ese  considerations  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  by  no 

possibiUty  can  Ufe  be  explained  upon  purely  mechamc^ 

^cipJ    It  may  be  said,  however  that  this  condu^on 

I  rendered  doubtiul  or  even  incredible  when  we  take  into 

consideration  the  process  of  biological  evolution,  wbch  .s 

apparently  inconsistent  with  any  generic  distmctxon  between 

ttHving  and  non-Uving.    It  wiU  therefore  be  adv^ble 

to  consider  the  two  dominant  theones  >"  J««";^J°.** 

development  of  living  forms,  which  may  be  caUed  ma 

general  sense  the  Darwinian  and  the  Lamarctaan :    the 

former  favouring  a  pure'y  mechanical  »Pl*"«f°"  ;  *■= 

latter  maintaining  a  certain  purposive  tendency.    Natoa^^ 

ism,  beUeving  as  it  does  that  aU  the  facts  of  our  e^xnenence 

are  explicable  on  a  purely  r.«..amcal  tesis.    nevitably 

gravitates  towards  the  formei  a.,d  rejects  the  latter. 

Darwinism,  as  we  know,  denies  the  older  biological  doc_ 

trine,  which  maintained  that  living  beings  can  be  divided 

up  into  distinct  species,  each  of  which  has  an  independent 

t^gin.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  aU  Uvmg  beings  may 

be  arranged  in  classes  from  a  comparison  of  their  pecuhan- 

ties  of  form.  size,  colour,  etc. :  but  the  classes  so  formeu  i 

is  argued,  cannot  be  identified  with  natural  species.    For 

species  are  not  immutable,  as  this  theory  would  m.ply, 

siiKe  hving  beings  belonging  to  what  are  caUed  thejme 

genera  are  Uneal  descendants  of  some  other  and  generaUy 

Stinct  species,  just  as  the  acknowledged  vanet.es  of  any 

one  species  are  the  descendants  of  that  specif.    In  the 

•■  struggle  for  existence,"  those  survive  which  are  bes 

adapted  to  the  enviromnent ;  and,  by  the  accumulation  d 

sUght  increments  of  favourable  difierences.  the  mimcM. 

V  Jiety  of  Uving  being,  that  cover  the  earth  are  gradually 
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P««enitois.  Thus  na^TJt.  '^"  "'^'^  °"P"'J 
dental  variations  wWchtr^T"'"^"""*  "P""  ^^■ 
he'd  to  be  the  maj «  not  hT"","'^  '^  '"''«"*>'■  "^ 
evolution  of  organr^ms  ''""^''  ''"^°'  "  «>« 

devXS  StS"b^nr-  *":;:•  '^"""^  «"■-  *"« 

the  struggle  for  exist^ce^^LhL  *  """"'"'  *''^*-  » 
species  which  happen  to  ^,  t      representatives  of  the 
«tic  are  able  to  sS  aK.^'/"""""*  ^''"^^ter- 
ing  to  this  view,  th™  uteTcolrt  V      ^^'="*'«'-    Accord- 
influence  upon  the  1^^  Z       "", ''°  "°*  "="«  "  P<»itive 
provided  ^h  the  itlT'l^  *""""""=  '^'"^  -ot 
"appens  to  be  ^J^Z^Z^T"'    ^  "'*"*  *"'" 
escape  destruction   while  ain.^,      ^'"^  °'  ''»i"  "ay 
I-rishes.    Why  a  p£  sh^d  f  ""  T """y  *"<'<««d 
feature  we  cannot  tS     T^  th     '  "^u^  ""  advantageous 
variations  by  which  the  Tv.t       "^  therefore  is  that  the 
explained  a.;  purely  accidenaT™;;*  °'  °'''"^'  '°™=  « 
ve.y  shght  chLacter.    N^  doubt"suHT  '""~""-  "'  » 
"ccur.  but  these,  it  is  hdd  Tr        *      "  ""^"""^  do 
genesis  of  species  is  therefore  tThT      P^T^'-^ted.    The 
"-"ulation  Of  insenst'^rilS  """"'^^  '°'  "^  "" 

to  insupen^ble  difficul  fes  i^rT'  "  T""'  *"  "^  "P^" 
"«.  more  convincing  fofce  tl^^  V"  ^  P"*"*"*  °»' 
""Ok  on  '•  Creative  Evolution  "  w.  '*?'!:.'"  "^  '"^'»* 
•very  o,^c  structure L^he-^J^"^  'f  •  "«  ^'V^-  that 
•ccumulation  of  very  smaU  di«?^  ,'^°"'  '^''  ^^"^ 

™ch  a  complex  struTt^t  fhf  hT""'  ^'*  ""'  *'"'"■  '«k« 
*"'  the  eye  of  a  r^Zc^^^t^"'  "^'^  """  °""P^  " 

''"'^"■«----dSr:aXrrLdr: 
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to  a  common  ancestor,  they  yet  "»»* '>av«^';^j^  ^J 
developed  on  divergent  ^-^^-^^^ T^Z^^. 
Srt*wee:th/:ye  "The  vertebrate  andthee^  o| 

-r^-^::^z!;n:^^it:r^^ 

Sm  cells,  each  of  which  is  itself  a  kmd  o  o'g— 
we  a"  confronted  with  the  extreme  -P™*-^";^  ?'  '^l 
Vertebrate  and  the  moUusc  changing  Vo^^^^J^'^^^ 

Snta'y.  but,  equaUy  -''"'♦^fy:   '^"^  X* hl 

""u  ttr:::l°"ncredib.e  that  two  independent  and^et 
cl,Ly  ^sembling structur,. can  have  ax^n  -  tl«ma» 
^^  by  the  h^the^;'  -d^^*j,„^  ^-\,, 

r:n-  Z:::S.^^^  /ye  of  the  moUusc  have 
Z.  7Ja  bv  the  eradual  accumulation  of  slight  increments 
r^Kc^^^tofglt  admit  the  princ^eofcor^^^^ 

-a  principle,  indeed,  which  Darwn  ^-^^'Pt^*  Jf  *°  *„1 
coJution  is  virtuaUy  to  deny  evolu^on  by  the  pm.J 
accidental  appearance  of  variations.  AU  that  the  tneo^ 
S  sho«s  iH^the  evolution  of  °^8-^^. '^"^  ^W 
^  as  a  rule,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  slight 
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difierences ;  it  gives  no  explanation  of  the  appearance  nf 
^J^^^^ces  much  less  of  the  appearanc^Jt^.^' 
^IZTLt^  ^'°''-  *°  ""'^  '"'=''  "  explanation 
^T  mth,  ?T  '"  ""  '=°"™'y  difierent  method 
Fot  the  mechamcal  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in 
other  words,  must  be  substituted  the  organic 

An  att«npt,  however,  has  been  made  to  evade  this 
concl„«on  by  maintain.ng,  in  contrast  to  Da^'r^eS 
of  insensible  variations,  that,  while  vamtK,ns  ^ccidenl^^ 
^^Z:tTt  "'  '""•^'""-'y.  »  that  t  net 
o^^fT  H    .°      •*  ""^  '^'''"'^y  •""  '^  »♦  ""^e.   This 

twhle'    ^^r  """"'  *"  ''*"'^  "  satisfactory: 
for  whJe  ,t  nghtly  recognizes  that  the  parts  of  an  or^ 

^li^r  T"*'  "  "^^  '"*'  '«♦  incredibl/by 
a»a,bmg  the  simultaneous  variation  to  accident.  It  is  hard 
c.  beheve  that  by  accident  sudden  variations  shouH  oc^ 
^ong  two  independent  hnes  of  development.    Here  ^ 

different  from  that  of  mechanism  pnnapie 

These  two  forms  of  evolution  seek  to  accomit  for  the 

development  of  organisms  on  the  principle  of  acdLuJ 

^fonn  of  the  mechanical  hypothesis:  that  which  attri- 
butes tte  vanations  to  the  direct  influence  of  outer 
cucumstances.    In  this  case  the  resemblance  in  s4uctte 

0,^  th  1"^  "  °'  "«"*  "P""  '*"  <"««"="»  organized 
ST'  NL'"f  '*'"«^'™"*'  change  in  the  struc'tur^ 
60th.  Now.  it  must  be  observed  that  on  this  view  the 
onanism  IS  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  apprehensio-  of 
gt  by  the  influence  of  light  upon  it.    Thr^Z^o 

"tSoftht  iLiriftb';.*"  '^'"'"'^  "^  *"■*  "^^ 

"■  iignt  Itself.    In  the  lower  or'-^nisms,  it  is  said 
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there  ii  only  a  pigment  spot,  which  we  may  weU  suppose 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  oJ  light,  and  by  a 
cndual  process  this  simple  spot  develops  into  a  compU- 
cated  eye.    But  the  real  question  is,  whether  Ught  alone 
couW  ever  have  devel-,ped  an  organ  capable  of  using  It.    The 
eye  in  vertebrate,  is  connected  with  a  nervous.  mu«;ular 
ttd  osseous  system  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 
these  have  been  formed  by  the  influence  of  light.    Thus  we 
must  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  eye  and  aU  that  is  con- 
nected with  it  to  a  powsr  difierent  from  light,  the  power  of 
buUding  up  a  compUcated  structure  which  turns  to  account 
the  excitation  that  light  produces.    Moreover,  the  process 
of  development  of  the  eye  in  the  case  of  vertebrates  is  qmte 
Afferent  from  that  of  moUuscs ;  in  the  former,  the  retma 
te  an  expansion  in  the  rudimentary  brain  of  the  embryo. 
in  the  hitter  it  is  directly  derived.    It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  explain  these  two  distinct  evolutionary  processes  without 
having  recourse  to  some  inner  principle  other  than  that  of 
mechanism,  by  which  the  same  efiect  is  obtained  by  entirely 
different  means.    And  thus  we  are  inevitably  led  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Lamarckian  theory  may  not  give  a  truer 
account  of  the  evolution  of  living  beings. 

On  this  theory  living  beings  are  regarded  as  displaying  a 
certain  selective  activity,  so  that  the  variation  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  species  is  not  due  merely  to 
accident,  but  results  fn>m  the  eBort  of  the  being  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  environment ;  while  the  modified  structure 
acquired  by  the  use  or  disuse  of  its  organs  is  trans- 
mitted to  descendants.  j  ^  .v,„ 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  ambiguity  in  regard  to  tde 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terr.  "effort,"  by  which 
evolution  is  on  this  view  sought  to  be  explained.  It  b 
undoubtedly  true  that  an  organ  may  be  strengthenedana 
enlarged  by  use  ;  but  something  more  ihan  this  is  needea 
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!^J^  «>«  notation  of  a  compUcated  structure  like  the 
^  of  the  vertebrate  or  the  moUusc.  Before  the  Lamarck- 
^doctrjne  can  be  accepted,  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
admrt  what  b.olog»ts  iUce  Weismann  deny,  thaT^uire^ 
cheers  <^  be  transmitted.  Weisman/maint^  tC^ 
devdop^en    .s  entirely  determined  by  the  constitution  of 

^TTt  ■  '"''  "^  "^"^  ="  P™=«=»"y  '"depen- 
dent of  the  wmatic  cells  so  that  the  only  character 
tnmsm,  ted  are  those  ^^  are  already  found  ntte 
genmnal  ceUs.  Acqu»ed  diaracte.,  are  geneX  habt 
or  he  eaects  of  habit,  and  it  is  a^fued  tilt,  Tl  habiL 
res  upon  a  natural  aptitude,  ,t  is  this  natural  aptitude 
wtach  xs  tran^tted,  not  the  acquired  character  r^ 

descendant.  ,s  not  an  instance  of  the  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  because  here  both  soma  and  p^ 
have  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  same  cause.  It  i. 
hen  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Lamarddan  theory  of 
the  tnuismission  of  acquire!  characters  en  be  acceded. 
I«  any  case,  such  transmission  is  more  or  less  exceptional 
and  therefore  ,t  ,s  highly  nnprobable  that  it  ca,  «:coui.t  for 
he  en„r«<.us  number  of  variatio,;s.  at  in  the  s«„e  direction 
hat  we  m^  suppose  to  have  effected  the  transition  from' 

^o^f^:::z:i^  •"'■^"" "  "■^  "^  °'  '•>*  -"- 

Neither    the   ne^Darwmian   nor   the   neo  Umar^an 
heory,  then,  c«  be  regarded  as  a  complete  and  adequate 

though  both  have  faed  »»n  different  elements  mvolv«^ 

It  w/'°T,:J^  '°™  "  P"'»">'  ^ht  in  affirming 
toat  we  must  kx*  to  the  driienaces  inherent  in  the  germ 
^rne  by  the  indiv,d™a  for  the  asential  atus«s  of  varu^oT 

«J^"^  "^^  ""  *-<^'="«^  <«^t  of  this  modeTf 
"Planat«,  »  „s  as«nnptioa  that  these  differences  are 
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entirely  fortuitous.    Eimer  is  probably  right  in  clainung 
that  variatioiis  continue  in  definite  directions  from  pnerm- 
tion  to  generation,  though  his  claim  to  ««»»*'"?' 
development  of  the  most  complicated  orgamc  «"«»"«»  ^V 
purely  pbriical  and  chemical  causes  is  obviously  »»*«»"«; 
Trn«.-Lamarcldan  reference  of  evolution  to  sd^hve 
activity,  again,  has  undoubtedly  a  soUd  basis  of  truth  betol 
it ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  this  activity  as  <i^«»*iit 
uiion  the  more  or  less  conscious  efiort  of  the  ind.v«l».r 
TlTe  efiort  which  produces  such  a  profound  transformation 
of  primitive  forms  as  that  which  results  in  the  formation  rf 
a  complicated  structure  like  the  eye  can  only  be  attnbuted 
to  something  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  umverse. 
This  organizing  principle  must  be  conceived,  not  as  an 
atetr^cL.  2Zi  bf  simply  generalizing  the  common 
characteristics  of  all  Uving  beings,  but  as  a  pnnaple  con- 
stituting their  essential  nature.    The  ptocess  of  evotatiou 
we  m7t  therefore  conceive  as  the  realization  in  mUhons 
^individuals  of  the  same  identical  and  '««^«««'t;^t";8 
principle  of  life,  a  principle  which  realizes  .tsdf  by  subdmng 
{he  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  the  uiuverse  to  itsel 
and  Jng  them  as  its  instruments.    The  development  ol 
^ganic  ftructures  camiot  be  the  «*»!«  of  an  mfimt. 
nmnber  of  accidental  variations,  acddentaUy  woriang  m  a 
certain  direction,  and  accidentaUy  "^*^"^'^^T^. 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  species  ;  it  must  be   he  self^Mer- 
entiation  of  a  single  eternal  and  inexhausUble  P™"P  e. 

It  is  usuaUy  supposed  that  with  the  rejection  of  aU 
purely  mechanical  explanations  of  evolution  we  are  com- 
^Jto  admit  that  only  by  a  teleologicaJ  concepUon  of 
^anized  beings  can  we  make  them  intelhgible  to  ouiselv«. 
M  Beigson,  however,  in  this  foUowing  the  lead  of  Kuit, 
who  regarded  the  idea  ot  purposiveness  as  merely  subjective 
Ld  ^tive,  rejects  finaUsm  as  decidedly  as  mech«u«n. 
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^  ^  .-'''"'J""  '°  "  """'  •"  •*•  «""  "  does  not  allow 
fain  .^""'"^  evolution"  which  he  regards  as  the 
S^  wV  hT?"  "'  "■'  •^^•~-  '"the  extre!^: 
th^.n  '^^^^'^"^  '»  maintained  by  Leibnitzit  is  held 
tt.  afl  „al  b«ngs  are  living,  and  u,  the  begi™^  alrjy 

^Si^ew'S  X  *"  ""*  "  subsequenT^evoIved'! 
Jtoi  view.  M.  Bergson  contends,  U  merely  an  inverted 

1S^?^k!  ^T*  '^'"'y  °'  '"dividuals  befnTpre- 

or^»^"r"'-    ■r'"««'^'>°'«Jsuccession,7h4e 

wh^r  M  ™^'"«  "°*'^8  ""*  '^  ™°"«<»  perception, 
which  would  vanish  away  if  only  we  were  capable  of  Lm^ 

thrngsastheytnilyare.  Not  only.  however'^Joeshe^^ 
ftat  we  must  reject  this  form  of  finalism.  but  M.  Bergson 
«U  not  accept  even  that  internal  or  immanent  finX 
which  mamtams  that  "  each  being  is  made  for  itself,"  a!.d 
ttat  all  Its  parts  conspire  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
Whole  and  are  mtelligently  organized  in  view  of  that  end  "  « 
W  .Tf  •  ;"*^;.°"  "■*»  ^ew,  say  that  the  universe 

Natt^  **»«". '""(P  have  been  made  for  each  other. 
Nature,  ,t  «  said,  presents  disorder  alongside  of  order 
and  .t  IS  a  very  shallow  view  which  affirms  that  grass  wa^ 
"Me  for  the  cow  or  the  lamb  for  the  wolf ;  buVTal^ 
«*^hc«^nism  separately,  the  division  of  labour  and 
~^at,on  of  aU  the  parts  are  inexplicable  apart  frTm 

ti™C''!.°'  '"""""'"*  P^"^-  No*,  the  assumjv 
bl!T  ™'^/^«'  M-  B<='«P<">.  k  that  finality  is  pure^^ 
mtemal ;    which  again  impUes  that  each  Uving  beL   s 

owT^l'jf"'."^-.  ^"*  P""'y  intemrfinahTy  L 
nowhere  to  be  found.    An  organism  is  composed  of  tissues, 

«l^h  ^r  °1 ""'  '■   '"'*  '»"'  tissues^  cells  have 

"  much  nght  to  be  caUed  individuals  as  the  whole  organism 

'H.  BogMtn,  r£t>cMlim  Cr«una,  p.  44 ;  u.  p.  41. 
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When  therefor*  it  is  »id  that  the  element*  which  com- 
pH»  the  <«ganism  .U  contribute  to  "•  W*.  ««  ^^^ 
fan  bade  on  the  principle  ot  external  finahty.  which  w« 
have  denied  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.    There  is  no  in- 
ternal ••  vital  principle,"  says  M.  Bergson.  pecnliar  to  each 
indivi*:.'  since  no  real  individual  can  anywhere  be  found 
All  liv-.  beings  are  connected  diiecUy  or  uidirectly  with 
an  o«'i.''  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  defend  finahty  by 
restn   ing  it  to  separate  individuals  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
"It  the«  is  finaUtyin  the  world  oi  hfe,  it  includes  the  whole 
of  Ufe  in  a  single  indivisible  embrace."  >    Why.  then,  do« 
the  idea  of  immanent  teleology  seem  so  condu«ve  ?    ^ 
reason,  M.  Bergson  answers,  is  that  our  mteUect  is     east 
in  the  mould  of  action."    In  order  to  act  we  make  a  pUn^ 
and  this  plan  we  are  able  to  realize  only  if  there  is  a  fixed 
^nnecti,^  between  means  and  ends.    When  therefore  we 
employ  the  inteUect  speculativdy.  we  not  ^^^J^^^ 
use  of  the  mode  of  conception  with  which  we  are  famihar 
in  practical  Ufe.  and  therefore  we  come  to  think  of  an  organ- 
ism as  realizing  by  the  co-operation  of  its  parts  a  pre- 
concdved  end.    But  this  anthropomorphic  mode  of  con- 
ception U  inadmissible.    In  truth  finalism  is  open  to  the 
JLe  objection  as  mechanism,  namely,  that  m  assunu.^ 
absolute  fixity  in  the  end  and  in  the  means  by  v,h.ch  ,  Us 
r«idied.  it  aUows  of  no  real  evotation,  but  only  0.  ^ 
apparent  evolution  of  that  whidi  is  already  unalterably 
involved  in  the  original  constitution  of  things. 

M  Bergson  therefore  holds  that  the  true  explanation  must 
be  fouX  a  prindple  whidi  transcends  both  mechanism 
and  finalism.  ReaUty,he  contends,  is  never  the  repetition  0 
that  which  already  exists,  but  the  "  =«^'«  "P*P"°f^  ° 
..mething  new."  •    Hence  we  cannot  tdl  befordund  what 

•  H.  Betpon,  L'tmlmtiit  Crmria,  p.  47  ;  "■  P-  43- 
*nid.f.  jOi  u.  p.  «• 
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towi^b  which  We  moves  is  predetennined  ?    To  think  of 

SS^  h°e^  to  the  labour  of  a  workman,  who 
gather,  together  a  number  of  separate  things  and  arranges 
«u,m  in  umtaton  of  a  model.    But  this  isTot  how^3 

^^.:,  .  "°*  ''""«  "^"'•^  "  """"ber  »'  Pre- 

existent  elements  according  to  a  preconceived  plan     it 

^  »•.  tlien  conceive  to  be  externally  put  together  to 
ferma  whole.    In  reahty  an  organism  is  no  impound 

t  ri,f  .  T"-  *"'■"  ~'"'"8  *°8«t''"  accidenVaUy, 
or  brought  together  purposively.    To  orgaai2e  is  not  the 

^J^A^'"  '"'""f"'""'-  The  former  works  from 
he  centre  to  the  periphery,  the  latter  from  the  periphery 
totoe  centre     A  machine  displays  all  the  parts  that  hali 

^H^  r'^?'  '°'"'"'"^-  "^'^'^  ""  ""^Sanism  is  the 
creation  by  dmx.at.on  and  division  of  new  elements 
Ule  IS     a  tendency  to  act  on  inert  matter,"  but  "  the 

uTi^I  '"**°"  ''  ""'  predetermined,  hence  the 

unforeseeabe  vanety  of  forms  which  Ufe,  in  evolving 
sows  along  its  path."  There  is  always  involved  "  at  leJi 
a  rudiment  of  choice,"  and  "  a  choice  involves  the  aii-uoi- 
patory  ule.  of  several  possible  actions."  Evolution  is  not 
the  reahiat.on  of  a  plan,  but  "  a  creation  that  goes  on  for 
ever  m  wtue  of  an  initial  movement."  The  unity  of  the 
orgamzed  world  is  "  a  prolific  unity  of  an  infinite  richness."  > 

'/M.  pp.  100,  105,  1,4;  I,.  5j,  ^_  ,o^.j^ 
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CREATIVE  EVOLUTION,  BODY  AND  MIND,  AND 
CREATIVE  '^p^j^gQjj^L  RELATION. 

the  mechanical  theory  of  «^°>"*'°"""v,i^e^at  neither 

'a^atT'^nCunity  of  their  eie^ntsUvinS  ^^ 

«xl..bit  an  inherent  impulse  toward  a  ^e^'^J  f^^^^"^ 

are  not  the  passive  victims  of  chancefac^o^^^^^^^ 

the  external  conditions  may  be.  they  ~p^.n 

with  their  own  inherent  tendenc.^^  Jf^  s^^creation 
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«nd  power  of  adaptation,  disptay  more  and  more  fully  the 
essential  unity  of  the  whole.    We  have  seen,  however,  that 
this  explanation  of  life  by  the  idea  of  internal  purposivenesa 
is  rejected  by  M.  Bergaon,  who  maintains  that  it  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  essential  nature  of  life,  which  consists  in 
the  inexhaustible  power  of  creating  new  forms  of  being.   To 
suppose  that  evolution  is  the  process  of  realizing  a  pre- 
determined end,  he  regards  as  an  imperfect  way  of  con- 
ceiving reality,  due  to  our  invincible  tendency  to  apply  the 
intellect,  which  has  been  itself  evolved  from  the  necessities 
of  action,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  theoretical  problem 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.    Even  the  idea  that  the 
various  members  of  the  organism  all  conspire  to  constitute 
its  individuality  he  regards  as  an  untenable  hypothesis, 
since  no  living  bemg  can  be  found  which  is  individual, 
while  the  tissues  and  cells  of  which  a  hving  being  is  com- 
posed are  themselves  relative  individuals ;   and  therefore, 
he  contends,  we  have  in  the  end  to  fall  back  upon  that 
external  finality  from  which  the  hypothesis  of  immanent 
finality  was  supposed  to  provide  a  way  of  escape.    Finalism, 
M.  Bergson  argues,  is  at  bottom  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  mechanism  ;   it  allows  of  no  real  evolution  at  all,  since 
the  course  of  evolution  is  assumed  to  be  unalterably  prede- 
termined.   In  truth,  the  process  of  Uie  consists  in  the 
ceaseless  creation  of  new  forms ;  a  process  which  cannot  be 
anticipated,  because  it  does  not  advance  towards  a  predeter- 
mined end.    We  must  discard  the  analogy  of  human  art, 
which  differs  fundamentally  from  the  creative  activity  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  use  of  pre-existent  materials, 
and  in  its  products  preserves  unchanged  the  materials  to 
which  it  gives  form.    In  contrast  to  this  mere  accumulation 
of  unchangeable  elements,  life  is  really  a  process  of  dissocia- 
tionism  or  differentiation,  which  always  involves  choice  of 
some  kind,  and  is  never  the  mere  realization  of  a  pre- 
oetermined  end. 
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Now,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  in  his  conception  of 
the  infinite  richness  and  prodigality  of  the  principle  of  life, 
M.  Bergson  emphasizes  a  truth,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  universe  is  certainly  very 
inadequately  conceived  when  it  is  contemplated  as  the 
monotonous  movement  of  unchanging  elements.  Life,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  always  the  evolution  of  that  which  is 
essentially  new ;  and  therefore  all  attempts  to  resolve  it 
into  unchanging  elements  miss  what  is  distinctive  of  it. 
Nor,  again,  can  an  organism  be  adequately  conceived  as  but 
the  co-ordination  of  parts,  which  are  externally  brought 
together,  and  which  remain  unaffected  by  the  form  that  is 
given  to  them.  But  the  question  is,  whether  M.  Bergson  is 
justified  in  his  reduction  of  immanent  teleology  to  the 
formal  and  external  arrangement  of  pre-existent  elements 
that  remain  unchanged  in  the  product. 

It  is  argued  by  M.  Bergson  that  life  cannot  be  explained 
on  the  principle  of  internal  finality,  because  no  organism 
can  be  found  that  is  really  individual,  and  therefore  he 
claims  that  we  have  in  the  end  to  fall  back  upon  the  external 
adaptation  of  elements.  Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no 
living  being  in  its  isolation  can  be  called  individual,  and 
equally  true  that  immanent  finality  as  applied  to  any  given 
organism  is  an  inadequate  conception.  But  M.  Bergson  has 
himself  pointed  out,  in  another  connection,  that  a  living 
being  is  an  individ-ial  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  process 
of  realizing  individuality,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  has  actually 
realized  it.  If  this  is  true,  how  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
Uving  being  is  working  or  tending  toward  an  end  ?  No 
doubt  the  end  cannot  be  identified  with  that  which  is 
actually  reaUzed  in  any  single  organism  ;  but  the  reason  is 
not  that  life  is  a  bUnd  process  which  evolves  in  any  direc- 
tion whatever,  but  that  it  is  a  process  which  is  always 
working  or  tending  toward   the  end  of  complete  indi- 
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individuals?  wSr  'bu^r  '"'r,?*"*  "  ^P"*'« 
the  total  sphere  o  Hfe  O  1  '?"'"y  '^  ™""^^  °' 
being  contls  ^w'usel^thetrl  ","'"''  '''''  """« 

Without  Which  it  corno^ivT/rp'*°'"'«- 

pnnciple  is,  as  M   Bero^n  I  *'"^  universal 

actual  prindDle  whi.h  *^  '^'  "°  ^''^"•a<=tion.  but  an 
creation^of  St^  '  w**"""^^  "'^^'"«  '*«"  »  the 
organism  conrns^S  ilVThe"'"^'"^''  ''''  ^^^"^ 
the  whole  process  oT.T?  '™'V''^  P"""P'e  of  life,  since 
a  Princip/S  S  :  vr'n':;^  -"-differentiation  of 
This  oiganic  whole  it  is  tn!7-  *"  °'«^"''=  "''•ole. 

iust  bJause  il  is lat  ve  l.'t  "'"t;'*'"'^''*^''  "^i^"*- 
no  r«Uity  apart  from  th!  H.r:  °"  *'"'  """"^  '"'"•»• '«  ^as 

inprocesfof^lt^Elct^' "?'™'™'  '"  "'''^'' ''  '^ 
and  particular.  exm^Lsine  «l  ?    "T  "  "' """^^  ""'^ersal 

-tiSt^^refo^^t'^-tr—t^ 
::!cSrmr:\tis--~-^ 

■"Splays.  But.  surely  rcanfofhL""^""'"«'^'"8 
activity  is  destroy^  LLf  "**"*  '""at  aU  free 

any  d^ite  end  Ihatev^  '1,^"'"''  *°  *"  '"'^™<»  "* 
dom  is  not  to  be  ^nfusS  with  V  '^°  '"^'^  *»""  '^ 
to  undei^tand  how  caW,  ^P™"  ■  '^'^  "  '^  "«*  <^y 
admission  ^at  chriceTust  S"  .  T"^  """'^'  •"'t''^ 
ends,  but  betw^n  v!.  "  T  '^''**"  «  infinity  of 

compatib  e^rthe''™r  ''^'*'  ™'^'  =^  °'  ''"ch  are 
vidnSty.    No  doubt  t^L?'"'"''  """  °'  ^"""P'^t^  ">di- 
y     «o  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of  reaching  the 
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same  end,  as  M.  Bergson  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
evolution  oJ  the  eye  in  the  vertebrates  and  the  molluBra : 
but  an  infinity  of  routes  leading  nowhere  seems  to  me  a 
t^roughlyirra'tionalconception.    What  appears  to  untohe 
the  objection  to  immanent  teleology  is  the  ^umpfon  that 
freedom  is  incompatible  with  aU  law-a  thoroughly  f^ 
assumption,   which,   notwithstanding   M.   Bergson  sd^ 
daimer.  makes  freedom  the  same  thing  as  <=»?"=«•    fj^ 
Uving  being  has  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  freedom  or 
Seter2atio„;    but  this  freedom  it  possess^,  no 
because  it  may  foUow  any  one  of  an  mfimty  of  paMt 
because  it  has  the  power  in  some  sense  of  selectmg  diff^ent 
paths.  aU  of  which  lead  towards  the  final  end  of  com- 
pete individuality.    No  doubt,  when  »»y  P^»  ^^'^ 
entered  upon,  the  choice  of  other  paths  .s  thereby  hm^ted 
but  this  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  pnncj^e  that^by 
the  very  nature  of  the  universe,  the  number  of  paths 
cannot  be  infinite.    An  infinity  of  paths  is  at  bottom 
Z  same  thing  as  no  path  at  aU.    In  a  rahona^  umve^e 
no  being  can  possibly  enter  upon  a  course  of  achon  which 
Lis  n^where^id  therefore  action,  by  its  very  nature. 

'"M^'L^ntight  perhaps  answer  that  the  whole  con- 
ception of%n  end  to  be  reaUzed  is  due  to  tte  character  of 
Tv^  inteUect.  which  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  creation  at  al 
and  therefore  converts  it  into  the  idea  of  "«  »  P''^ 
conceived  plan.  It  would  take  us  too  far  to  attempt  a 
:^ticism  of'this  theory  of  the  intelK^t.  J  "-^V  ^'V; ^""^i 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  1»1«„'^"™P*'°°  *' 
the  highest  conception  of  which  the  intellect  js  ca^We  > 
hat  oFmechanism.  Now.  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  U^ 
special  sciences  never  get  beyond  *«  <=''t«8°n;  of  m^ 
ism  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  intellect  should  be  hmited 
Ta  coXption  which,  as  M.  Bergson  has  himself  shown.  « 
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principles  are  clearly  grasped   we  arel!^     -^i^         '""^ 

eau^vt^l^w     '  ^°"''  """  abstractions;   but  it  is 
way.    What  philosophy  ht  todo  is  ^  Lt  forth'"  T'"'' 

knowledge  and  reahtv    °"*""^'=''  'he  presupposition  of  aU 

a.«.iistenVLir4:trsr°"  "-^^  '*  --  "* 

m^mm 

^^  ps        Of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  present 
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davs  of  Hujdey,  has  been  generaUy  known  as  Epipheno- 
^inalism.    Accepting  the  general  principle  that  all  changes 
in  the  world  consist  of  the  transposition  of  mass-points  it 
is  maintained  that  the  movements  which  go  on  m  the 
organism  of  any  Uving  being,  including  those  which  occur 
X  human  brain,  are  strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of 
mechanism.    What  is  characteristic  of  Epiphenomenahsm, 
however  is  the  contention  that  aU  the  changes  which  occur 
in  consciousness  are  collateral  products  of  the  correspondmg 
movements  in  the  brain.    There  is  therefore,  it  is  main- 
tained, no  real  activity  except  that  of  the  processes  wluch 
go  on  in  the  brain,  consciousness  being  smiply  the  feehngs 
which  successively  appear  and  disappear,  without  mfluenc- 
tag  one  another  or  reacting  upon  the  brain-processes  by 
which  they   are  produced.    Our  mental  conditions,   as 
Huxley  puts  it,  "  are  simply  the  symbols  m  consciousness  of 
the  changes  that  take  place  automatically  in  the  orgamsm. 
In  the  evolution  of  the  material  universe,  living  orgamsms 
are  held  to  havo  emerged  because  of  the  mcreased  com- 
Dlexitv  of  the  atomic  structure  of  certain  molecules,  and 
these  organisms,  it  is  .aid,  have  gone  on  increasing  m 
complexity  untU,  with  the  origination  of  brains  of  a  certain 
degree  of  complexity,  consciousness  has  appeared,  and  has 
taally  reached  the  greatest  degree  of  complexity  m  the 
evolution  of  the  human  brain.    It  of  course  follows  that 
with  the  extinction  of  Uvmg  beings  with  brains  conscious- 
ness will  simultaneously  disappear  from  the  universe 

It  wiU  be  found,  I  think,  that  this  view  of  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  the  brain  is  based  upon  an  ambigmty 
which  involves  a  fallacy.  Conscious  states  are  said  to  be  a 
■•  coUateral  effect "  or  "  epiphenomenon  of  the  orgamsir.. 
What  is  here  obscurely  implied  is  that  consciousness  is  an 
effect  which  arises  without  any  ^''^ ^1*™^  °!  ^''^ 
energy.    But  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  an  eaect 
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mental  should  not  equally  give  rise  to  the  physi^l     S 

tHH? -------- 

«»u^;v    ,  '  T  """'  '""'""^"^  the  principle  of 

El;^fS^i.s:s-:-:^— 

;rrv  'rT*»'  -"•  ">e  principles  o^  LtZ^ 

rlnLtv!  ^.  '"'  *''*  '"•6"''^  '^  merely  a  machine 
mX^/'^''*""'.'^*'^"*  «°'-«  beyon/thelw.  oi 
Td  eve^  ir"^  "*'*  '«"°'*  ^  '°™=  <"  combinat  on 
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To  it  bv  another  body,  or  impart  energy   ° -"""^^^  f^^^ 

rV^^mmte  world     But  this  conclusion  brings  the 
n^alt  c  "ew    f  ^y  -<!  "^""^  -*°  contradiction  with 

a  coUateral  product,  of  the  former.    Each  .s  left  con 

wWchl  therefore,  a  more  self-consistent  .>rm  of  Ep. 
^•^— S:;ealpar...sm,inthe^^- 
and  corresponding  point  by  pomt.    There 
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connection  on  this  view  between  the  two  processes,  but  in 
each  the  successive  steps  ate  causally  related.  This  doc- 
trine is  held  in  one  of  two  forms  :  either  the  paraUelism  is 
only  between  the  changes  in  the  brain  and  the  correspond- 
ing changes  in  consciousness,  or  all  physical  processes 
whether  inorganic  or  organic,  are  maintained  to  have  their 
psychical  concomitants. 

The  first  form  of  the  doctrine  is  beset  with  obvious 
difficulties     It  is  supposed  that   there   is   a   paralleUsm 
between  changes  in  consciousness  and  the  correspondent 
changes  m  the  brain,  but  not  between  the  former  and  those 
physical  processes  which  precede  the  brain  processes.    Now 
If  all  physical  processes,  as  a  consistent  naturalism  must  hold' 
m  of  the  same  essential  nature,  why  should  it  be  supposed 
that  only  certain  brain-processes  are  accompanied  by  con- 
scious concomitants.'    On  this  hypothesis,  consciousness 
corresponds  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  changes  which  go 
on  m  the  world.    Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  no  other 
changes  are  m  any  way  represented  in  consciousness? 
But  this  would  seem  to  reduce  our  knowledge  of  reality  to 
veiy  small  compass.    Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  for  each 
subject  all  that  exists  are  the  i  icas  corresponding  to  changes 
»  his  own  brain ;   and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
Knowledge  of  each  subject  must  be  limited  absolutely  to 
^  changes,  so  that  he  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
br^n  but  his  own.  and  much  less  of  any  world  of  objects 
distinct  from  the  changes  in  his  own  brain.     But  the 
cuhtunating  absurdity  of  the  whole  theory  is  that  only  by  a 
miracle  can  the  knowledge  of  his  own  brain  be  explained 
»or.  on  any  theory  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  a  man's  own 
brain  ,s  precisely  that  of  which  he  can  have  no  direct 
knowledge.    We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  is  only  by 
a  complex  series  of  inferences  that  the  subject  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ideas  in  his  consciousness  correspond  to 
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rh«.g«  in  hi.  brain.  Thu.  for  him  th<»ej»»ng»  « 
knowi  only  as  ideas  in  his  consciousne^^,  and  t  is  these 
.deaHhat  w.  must  suppose  to  correspond  to  h.s  imm«liat. 
Mnsations.  But  the  thoughts  of  his  b.-*in-processes  are  not 
UmPd  concomitants  of  .en«.tions  Thus  the  whole 
S  of  parallelism  breaks  down,  and  -^  are  left  with 
nothing  but  more  or  less  complex  modes  of  mind. 

The  second  or  universal  form  of  paraUeUsm  wiU  be  founc 
to  be  e^lv  untenable.  It  is  now  held  that  every  physical 
Z^.  and  not  simply  the  process  in  the  bram,  has  ,ts  con- 
Knt  psychical  representative.  The  physical  sequence, 
^^isting  of  stimulus,  excitation  of  the  sense-organ,  pro- 

:^  of'conduction  along  the  sensory  ---  -d  bw  r 
nervous  centres,  are  therefore  entirelv  ""^eptn^'"*  °*  ^ 

psychical   changes   which   corresponc    to   each   of   these 

""  ™Ttm  of  the  parallelistic  hypothesis  involves  the 

difficulty  that,  while  it  consistently  maintains  that  physical 

^d  psjxhical  changes  are  paraUel  in  their  whole  range  and 

exte^:  it  seems  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  acts  of  our 

exSnce.    Sensations  only  appear  in  consciousness  m 

cSion  with  brain-processes,  and  it  is  therefore  only  by 

aHlaborate  process  of  inference  that  we  can  con^'"^<  ^^ 

the  presence  of  psychical  elements,  corresponding  to  the 

ucc^e   steps   which   precede   the   excitation    m   the 

brTT^lf  thriinal  result  of  the  whole  physical  sequence. 

metheVor  not  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  that  there  is  a 

S  W^Il  as  well  as  a  physical  change  at  each  sta»e  o  Uie 

total  process  is  a  distinct  question  :  but  m  an;   =f«  '  =  ^ 

spedd  difficulty  in  this  form  of  parallehsm  that  it  at  te 

^  to  extend  psychical  Ph«««»"»^b«y"'^,J^f„  ^^ 

facts  warrant.    Waiving  this  objection,  it  is  enough  to  say 

that  Thr^trine  is  incompatible  with  a  tenable  theo^ 

ofknowledge.    Physical  and  psychical  processes  are  alik. 
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|«ct8  Of  mp^-jice.  and  therefore  any  consistent  theory  of 
their  r»Ut:o..  must  enable  us  to  see  how  they  can  both 
belong  to  the  same  universe.    But  the  doctrine  of  parallel- 
ism affirms  that  they  confront  each  other  as  two  diverse  and 
irreduable  modes  of  being.     V;,e  only  plausible  mode  of 
racape  from  this  contradicUon  between  what  are  claimed  to 
be  opposite  facts  of  our  experience  is  to  faU  back  upon  the 
doctrine  that  our  experience  is  not  of  reality,  but  only  of 
appearance.    Since  neither  the  physical  nor  the  psychical 
»«ies  can  be  reduced  to  the  other,  whUe  yet  they  must 
Wong  to  a  single  universe,  we  may  suppose  that  mind  and 
body  are  appearances  of  an  underlying  reality  which  j 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  experience.    This  is  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  caUed  Phenomenalistic  ParaUeUsm.' 
The  doctrine  that  physical  and  mental  processes  are  two 
aspects  "  of  a  reality  which  is  itself  unknown  is  open  to 
grave  objections.    What  gives  plausibility  to  the  doctrine 
a  the  assimilation  of  the  two  processes,  physical  and  mentai 
to  two  different  points  of  view  from  which  sensible  object^ 
may  be  regarded,  as,  «.g.  when  we  "  see  the  strokes  of  a 
hammer  ujwn  a  gong,  or  hear  them."  •    But  when  the 
process  m  the  brain  and  the  sensation  as  it  anpeare  in  con- 
saousness  are  spoken  of  as  different  "  aspects  "  of  the  same 
nahty,  the  term  is  mis>ading,  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  the 
apprehension  of  the  same  process  from  two  different  points 
of  view.    The  movements  in  the  brain  and  the  changes  in 
consaousness  are  held  to  be  utterly  different  from  each 
other,  being  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,  and 
to  speak  of  them  a  ,  if  they  were  in  any  sense  identical  is  a 
mere  confw.cn  of  thought.    I .  is  indeed  just  for  this  reason 

■Thi.  U  Dr.  M'Dong,ll',  i.nn.  I  m.y.dd  lh>t  hi>  cl.Mific.tion  ud 
OBCMsion  of  the  wrious  theorin  of  body  ud  mind  I  h.vc  found  rery 
»»tt«tive,  thongh  I  .m  mable  to  ucept  liis  fin.l  diuliiUc  solution. 

"W.  ti'DtngtU,  Stify  ami AfimI,  p.  ij6. 
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that  the  two  processes  are  referred  to  a  reality  diHerent  from 
both.    But  the  whole  conception  of  a  reaUty  different  from 
the  two  discrepant  processes,  and  yet  somehow  unifying 
them,  is  self-contradictory.    Matter  -nd  mind,  we  must 
suppose,  are  merely  appearances,  having  no  doubt  some 
analogy  to  the  reaUty  which  underlies  them,  but  yet  difler- 
ing  from  that  reality  in  ways  that  we  are  unable  to  define. 
This  assertion  of  our  invincible  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
reaUty  seems  indeed  to  provide  a  separate  sphere  for  the 
religious  consciousness,  which  naturalism  threatened  with 
extinction.    For,  while  any  specific  knowledge  of  absolute 
reality  is  denied,  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  it  exists  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  experience,  just  because  we  are  conscious 
that  what  falls  within  experience  is  not  reality.    Thus, 
strangely  enough,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  naturalism  toits 
logical  conclusion  results  in  its  complete  reversal.    The 
unalterable  system  of  nature  is  found  to  be  merely  the 
construction,  out  of  the  inadequate  elements  suppUed  to  us 
in  experience,  of  a  working  conception,  which  enables  us  to 
calcuUte  and  measure  phenomena  and  to  observe  the 
behaviour  of  our  own  minds,  but  which  in  no  way  enables  us 
to  comprehend  the  reaUty  of  which  these  two  irreducible 
forms  of  our  experience  are  but  the  symbol  and  adumbration. 
This  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the  whole  theory  of  parallel- 
ism   has    broken    down.     A    reality    that    Ues    beyond 
knowledge,  and  yet  unites  two  mutually  exclusive  streams 
of  phenomena  without  possessing  anything  identical  with 
either,  is  a  conception  so  utterly  self-contradictory  that  it 
can  only  secure  adhesion  so  long  as  we  think  loosely  and 
vaguely.    It  is  assumed  that  our  knowledge,  phenomenal 
as  it  is,  must  somehow,  we  know  not  how,  correspond  to 
reaUty  ;  but  when  we  ask  how  we  can  possibly  tell  that  a 
reaUty,  of  which  nothing  can  be  predicated  but  that  we  can 
predicate  nothing  of  it,  can  have  anything  in  common  with 
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the  specific  objecU  of  our  ex^ence,  we  ace  that  at  the 
moat  this  aell-contradictory  idea  obtains  its  plausibility  only 
from  our  conviction  that  all  modes  of  reality  must  somehow 
be  combined  in  the  uni(\  of  a  single  universe.  This  instinct 
of  reason  is  no  doubt  s  .and,  but  it  can  only  be  justified  by 
a  doctrine  which,  unUke  phenomcnahstic  paralleUsm  shows 
that  the  physical  and  mental  are  not  discrepant  and 
mutuaUy  f  ^rlusive,  but  are  truly  different  phases  of  a  single 
reality.  " 

It  wUl  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  solution  if  we  ask 
ourselves /«•  urAom  the  supposed  indeper  dence  and  correla- 
tivity  of  bodily  and  mental  states  exists.    Any  one  who 
awerts  that  the  two  serif,  correspond  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  both.    Now,  f     theory  claims  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  betw    .,  the  physical  and  the  conscious 
process.    It  therefore  foUows  that  anyone  limited  entirely 
to  the  apprehension  of  conscious  states  will  know  nothing 
0.  bodily  states.    Nor  is  it  any  answf      o  say  that  the 
former  are  a  symbol  of  the  latter,  sin.     my  ground  for 
making  such  an  assertion  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  both.    We  are  thus  left  in  the  curious  position,  that  we 
are  asserted  to  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  a  psychical 
series  of  events,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  physical  series 
tnamtained  to  correspond  to  it.    Here  in  fact  we  come  upon 
the  maw  line  of  thought  which  leads  to  Subjective  Idealism 
Now  Subjective  Idealism,  as  we  have  already  seen    is 
fatally  defective,  in  so  far  as  it  reduces  reality  to  'the 
experience  of  the  individual  subject.    But.  if  we  reject 
this  doctrine,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  forced  to  admit  that 
m  some  sense  the  paraUelism  of  mind  and  body  must  be 
accepted.    We  return  then  to  our  original  question  •   for 
whom  do  the  two  series  exist  ?    Certainly  not  for  a  being 
who  B  shut  up  within  the  psychical  series.    For  whom! 
wen  i    To  answer  this  question  we  must  consider  that 
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nothing  can  possibly  be  known  to  us  that  faJls  beyond  our 
confcious  experience.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  body 
and  mind  are  separate  and  distinct,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  however  separate  and  distinct  they  may  be,  they 
must  both  be  contained  within  the  same  conscious  experi- 
ence. But  conscious  experience  is  the  same  thing  as  mind  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  result  that  body  and  mind  are 
both  contained  within  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  mind 
embraces  both  itself  and  body.  If  th's  is  so,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  two  series,  at  first  viewed  as  separate  and 
distinct,  are  related  to  each  other.  They  are  reUted,  not 
in  themselves,  but  in  the  mind  which  is  conscious  of  both, 
apart  from  which  they  have  no  reality  whatever.  Hence 
body  and  mind  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  only 
in  so  far  as  both  are  brought  together  or  related  by  the 
one  identical  mind.  But  if  body  and  mind  as  known  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  the  mind  which  is  related 
to  body  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mind  which  com- 
prehends both.  What  then  do  we  mean  by  the  mind  which 
is  known  as  distinct  from  the  body  ?  We  mean,  not  a 
separately  existing  being,  but  one  aspect  of  the  total  object 
comprehended  by  the  mind,  the  other  aspect  being  body. 
Thus  body  and  mind  are  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

At  this  point  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  view 
that  body  and  mind  as  known  are  distinctions  within  a 
whole,  with  the  phenomenaUst  doctrine  that  they  are 
separate  aspects  of  a  single  unity  distinct  from  both. 
Phenomenalism,  starting  from  the  independence  and 
correlativity  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  aspects,  is 
led  to  hold  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  noumenal  reality 
each  is  identical  with  the  other.  Thus  the  distinction  of 
body  and  mind  is  regarded  as  an  insoluble  enigma,  since 
for  us  the  two  aspects  are  irreducible,  while  yet  they  are 
held  to  be  at  bottom  identical,  if  only  we  could  be  freed 
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from  the  Umits  of  our  experience.    Our  view,  on  the  other 

Sts'whrh*^^  ?'  """''  "'  ■"«'""  ■"  distinguishable 
^pects  which  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  to  identity,  but 
y«t  are  essenhaUy  correlative  and  are  therefore  different 
phases  of  a  single  known  unity. 
What  do  we  mean  by  body  ?    From  the  ordinary  dual- 

^LTe  n  rTT  *^r'  '"P'~^'»  *°  "^  '"'  inde^ndent 
being  the  par^s  of  which  are  material  and  extended  whUe 
mind  IS  said  to  be  immaterial  and  inextended.    We  have 

world  s  reducible  to  mass  and  energy,  and  that  these  are 
on  y  elements  of  reality  fixed  upon  and  formulated  by  the 
natural  sciences,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  fuU 
nature  of  reahty.    Body,  therefore,  is  not  a  coUection  of 
matenal  particles,  nor.  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  any 
mdependent  existence  ;  it  is  but  a  certain  aspect  of  reahty 
abstracted  from  other  aspects  and  considered  by  itself 
c^d  J  ^'"■'^^*''''„-'«'  mind,  body  must  not 'be  con- 
ceived as  a  mere  collection  of  mass-points,  but  as  an 
organism   the   characteristic   feature  of  which  is  that  it 
contmually  secures  the  end  of  its  own  self-maintenance. 
As  a^  organism,  therefore,  body  is  not  simply  a  complex 
«nes  of  motions-though.  of  course,  it  is  also  that-but 
t  IS  a  self-directed,  though  unconscious,  series  of  motions, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  continuance  and  development 

IhI  T  ^■"^-  '^''**  *«  ■""='  "°*  contrast  with 
nund,  therefore  is  not  a  purely  physical  series  of  movements, 
but  a  comiected  and  purposive  series  of  movements.  But 
even  yet  we  have  not  explained  the  relation  of  mind  and 
Wdy.  Another  element  must  be  added.  Mind  involves 
not  merely  pu^jve  activity,  bat  purposive  activity  which 
■s  at  the  same  time  conscious.  But  this  consciousness  is 
not  something  added  to  the  organism  and  having  an 
mdependent  reahty  apart  from  it ;  it  is  the  organism  which 
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no  longer  simply  displays  purposive  activity,  but  has  come 
to  the  consciousness  that  it  does  so.  Thus  consciousness  is 
not  something  parallel  to  the  organism,  but  it  comprehends 
while  it  transcends  the  organism.  There  is  no  conscious- 
ness apart  from  the  organism— not  because  the  latter  is 
independent  of  the  former,  but  because  consciousness 
expresses  what  is  already  implicit  in  the  organism.  Mind 
is  thus  the  synthesis  of  matter,  life  and  consciousness.  The 
logical  distinction  of  body,  soul  and  mind— if  we  use  the 
term  "'  soul "  to  express  the  character  of  a  self-directed 
unity— remains,  but  it  is  a  distinction,  not  a  separation. 
The  conscious  being  is  not  made  up  of  three  separate 
constituents,  though  in  order  to  comprehend  what  it 
involves  we  have  to  distinguish  these  three  aspects  of  its 

reality. 

Now,  if  mind  comprehends  body,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
why  the  separation  of  the  two  seems  so  manifest,  and 
why  we  continually  faU  back  into  the  way  of  conceiving 
them  as  independent.  There  are  no  doubt  many  other 
reasons,  partly  practical  and  partly  religious,  for  the 
separation  ;  but  the  main  theoretical  reason  is  that  we  are 
directly  conscious  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  while 
we  are  only  indirectly  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  organism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earUest  form  in  which  the  individual 
subject  has  any  experience  is  that  of  immediate  feeling  as 
distinct  from  and  yet  related  to  something  afterwards 
explicitly  discriminated  as  a  bodUy  change.  And  even  when 
this  primitive  experience  has  developed  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  complex  world  of  objects  apparently  opposed  to 
the  subject,  we  have  stiU  a  direct  experience  which  suggests 
the  contrast  of  mind  and  body.  The  operations  of  the  body 
are  not  directly  and  immediately  apprehended,  and  there- 
fore we  not  unnaturaUy  contrast  the  body  with  our  own 
immediate  state.    If  therefore  a  true  view  of  the  world 
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could  he  based  upon  immediate  apprehension,  the  opposition 
Of  mind  and  body  would  seem  to  be  amply  confirmed.    But 
before  such  a  contrast  can  possibly  be  made,  we  must 
obviously  have  in  some  way  learned  of  the  reality  of  bodily 
movements,  for  we  cannot  contrast  two  objects  if  we  know 
only  one.     Now  this  knowledge  is  bound  up  with  that 
developed  experience  of  the  world  which  is  mediated  by 
thought.    The  changes  of  body  are  known  to  us   not  in 
inimediate  feeling,  but  through  that  interpretation  of  feeUng 
which  is  essential  to  what  we  call  experience.    It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  whole  complex  wealth  of  our  world  has  arisen 
for  iM,  and  only  because  we  are  able  to  live  in  this  larger 
world  can  we  contrast  mind  and  body  at  aU.     It  is  therefore 
a  short-sighted  and  inadequate  view  of  experience  to 
identify  it  with  immediate  feeUng.    When  that  is  done  it  is 
not  surprising  that  mind  and  body  should  be  contrasted  as 
utterly  disparate.    From  the  larger  point  of  view,  as  we 
have  seen,  mind  is  the  unity  which  comprehends  the  living 
body  within  itself;   it  is  not  contrasted  with  body  as  a 
senes  of  feeUngs  with  a  series  of  movements.    There  is 
therefore  nothing  but  mind,  and  the  real  problem  is  to 
determine  what  mind  in  its  completeness  is.    For,  though 
mind  is  the  organism  that  has  come  to  comprehend  itself 
It  must  be  observed  that  no  finite  individual  is  mind  in  its 
perfection.    Mind  in  its  perfection  is  found  only  in  God.  who 
must  be  conceived  as  the  fully  developed  or  absolute  Mind 
As  we  have  already  found  that  God  is  not  merely  the 
unchangeable  system  of  the  world,  but  its  life  ;  so  now  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  Mind  or  Spirit  in  its 
completeness. 

From  the  point  of  view  we  have  now  reached  there  can 
te  no  difficiUty  in  seeing  the  inadequacy  of  Agnosticism, 
ihe  reality  and  yet  unknowability  of  the  ultimate  principle 
01  the  universe  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  false  contrast 
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of  mind  and  matter.  Two  parallel  series,  which  correspond 
but  have  no  connection,  is  a  challenj;e  to  that  instinct  for 
unity  which  is  inseparable  from  intelligence.  Since  the 
opposition  is  incompatible  with  the  demand  for  unity, 
refuge  is  taken  in  the  idea  of  a  reality  transcending  the 
distinctions  of  our  divisive  inteUigence.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  seli-contradictory  character  of 
this  doctrine,  which  at  once  affirms  that  we  have  knowledge 
of  the  Absolute  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  is. 
Reduced,  as  it  logically  is,  to  the  pure  abstraction  of  Being, 
the  most  that  can  be  said  for  Agnosticism  is  that  it  clings 
desperately  to  the  idea  of  a  unity,  which  it  is  unable  to 
reconcile  with  its  theory  of  knowledge.  To  this  strait  it 
is  brought,  because  it  has  never  got  beyond  the  untenable 
opposition  of  mind  and  matter,  soul  and  body.  When  it  is 
seen  that  reality  must  comprehend  all  the  distinctions 
involved  in  our  experience  by  uniting  them  in  a  higher 
unity,  and  that  this  unity  is  Mind,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  falling  back  upon  a  Great  ReaUty  of  which  we 
can  say  nothing  but  that  it  is.  God  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit 
or  Mind  is  in  its  perfection  infinitely  differentiating,  not 
infinitely  abstract.  A  God  who  is  not  manifested  in  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  manifested  in  none ;  for,  unless  as 
the  principle  of  unity  the  idea  of  God  becomes  a  mere 
hypothesis.  Agnosticism  is  at  least  right  in  maintaining 
that  God  is  the  Being  who  resolves  all  the  contradictions  of 
Ufe,  and  therefore  is  necessarily  one— though,  no  doubt, 
even  unity  is  for  this  doctrine  merely  an  unprovable 
assumption. 

Discarding  the  opposition  of  mind  and  matter,  which 
leads  to  paralleUsm  and  agnosticism,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  only  reaUty  is  mind.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  common  attitude  of  all  idealistic  systems. 
But  a  marked  difference  emerges  when  we  ask  in  what 
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individual  or  univmalTAr^'r  *  *  ""1*^  °'  *">'  ^'•" 
except  for  tWsTtiat  .w^", '*'"'"'*  "°*'^«'»t» 
inJtemindin^Lch'^'"*^'''!'^  """«•'  I»  fere  an 
say  that  all  n-in^t  i„l"S  "i^l"  "  """'  *' 
one  adopted,  we  shaU  heJ^f  1,  .i  u  '^*  '^*''  '=  ^^' 
of  being  ar^  TncUVMu^i'^,'"  ^^^  '^'  '^'  """y  'o™' 
abstiacSon.  uTt  thTT\  ""'f  '**"«  "  '^'=*'°"  »' 
Idealism.  ^°'*™''   ''"°*"   ^   Personal 

byS^dS  ^aLrp'^^/Lv"^--  r-^  - 

experience  is  said  to  be  cortit„*rf '      ')'  *°'"  °^  °"^ 
tion  of  conceptions  tn^  instituted  for  us  by  the  applica- 

experience  I^Tea^h  H  "f  *'r  "^'^  *«  immedTately 
^en^.  ^1  Te  then  r*"^  T  """*  '^°"=''*^  °'  "^^ 
bufthe  experielrnf  fi  f  ""•  *'"''*  "'^  *°''<J  '=  °<"Wng 
world,  wl^^^^^eit2'™"'^^  '"'°'  ""*  »"''*  '"^ 
is  known  by  m^v^„  "  ,  '  '^T  "  ">"  '"■"<^  »*  ««». 
same  Idndt  ttattf  ^  L'^hT  '^^'  '''P'™"'='  <>'  *« 
extent.  At  the  same^'.lT  ""  '=°'"P'^bensive  in  its 
been  c«at«l  by^  *™h  L  h    T  """"■  '"""^'^  "  "'^ 

continued  easYenoTis  ve    i^^    !"'  "•""  "^  '"  "^ 
since  it  lives  itsnl.    ^u    'ndependent  and  individual. 
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ceived  to  be  composed  of  finite  minds  and  the  omnisdent 
mind  of  God.  ,. 

Idealism  in  aU  its  forms  denies  the  mdependent  reality 
of  a  world  which  can  be  resolved  into  the  correl-ited  move- 
ments of  masses,  maintaining  that  in  its  separation  from 
mind  such  a  world  is  a  mere  abstraction.    But  there  is  a 
certain  ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pnnci^ 
that  without  mind  there  can  be  no  world  of  nature.    Does 
it  mean  that  nature  is  constructed  by  the  human  mmd  m 
its  endeavour  to  interpret  its  immediate  experiences  in  a 
self-consistent  and  comprehensive  way  ?  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  the  partial  formulation  of  the  rational 
system  of  the  universe  ?    And  again,  assuming  the  world  of 
nature  to  be  a  system  of  abstract  conceptions  formed  by 
the  human  mind,  are  we  to  regard  this  system  as  the  product 
of  the  individual  mind,  or  as  somehow  the  result  of  a 
universal  inteUigence  operating  in  and  through  the  indi- 
vidual mind  ?    The  answer  to  these  questions  will  determine 
whether  our  ideaUsm  is  of  a  subjective  or  an  objective  type. 
Personal  Idealism  starts  from  the  point  of  view  with 
which  Kant  has  made  us  familiar,  that  the  nature  of  the  real 
world  can  only  be  truly  apprehended  when  we  ask  how  our 
experience  is  possible.    Now  within  our  expenence,  as  it 
goes  on  to  say,  we  find  objects  that  we  see,  feel  and  handle ; 
with  which  is  contrasted  the  invisible  and  intangible  word 
that  for  its  own  purposes  science  has  been  impelled  to 
construct.    The  transition  from  a  world  of  sensible  things 
to  a  world  that  exists  only  for  abstract  thought  must^it 
is  argued,  admit  of  explanation,  since  it  must  have  been 
experienced  by  the  man  of  science.    In  any  case,  it  is 
plain  that  both  worlds  exist  only  for  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore that  we  have  no  more  reason  for  affirming  the  mae- 
pendent  reality  of  the  world  as  conceived  by  the  man 
of  science,  than  for  maintaining  the  separate  existence  ot 
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s^^.  .Sirs '-""  °'  -'-•  - 

the  immediate  world'^Sbte  -l^'"""! '"*''*=*  " 
time,  mass  and  ene«y  IT^LC   '^  "■    ^'"''  '«»=•• 

careful  to  take  the  fonJr^J  ^'^'"=*'  *«  ">"*»  be 

experience  does  Lt ?o"sS '* P"f "».'' "-"•  Ourearliest 
conneced  multiplicitv  of  1°  !  '  '"'""«'  °^  "  *=" 
giventothesubTtlnrt  I  ^'''''  *'^'=''  "«  ^'"'Ply 
The  very  sLZTlx^H^ !™:"''^  ^-""bined  into  a  whole'^ 

unity  intone  SrsciouSro  Iuv'T  ^'^  '^'"'=«°"  '«'» 
sensations  with  S  t W  .  ^"^  '^'^  °''J'^*'  ""^  «>e 
diferentiated  in?uX  ^nten^'"'!,'^"'  ""  "^"^-Jy 
the  subject  orij^nlSy  «peri  nc«  i  "^f  ."*""'"''•  ^« 
but  "  primary  orTL!?^?''"  "  ""^     P"™  sensation," 

a  deflate  o^^raS^heST"""  ^™»  *"«  «-» 
The  object  so  anor-h     "S  ''''  *  =°"«ious  subj    t. 

Which  tre^^^f„7.t^,:='":-"'y "°'  '"«  ^""^  ^' 

»  would  beT^irnl  .        ^*''  "  *'"'  '^^t-  '°'  to  say 

"faience  a^^a:tir  t^Tt^'  'T"""=^  '"*  <="•-  »' 
its  own  eraeriencT  for'th  *'\* .^"»'iect  the  creator  of 

fram  all  oST™   e;!!w        """i"  '^'^*''  -^^b  individual 

solid  fact  tLt  •'  ll^ri,  •"'"''  "*''''°"=  ^'"t  *««"  this 
"ntinuity,  a^d  th^^^^"-  ?  '  *^°"'  °' '"°"'  P"^sely  a 
and  objec':'  ^.3''^^:  "to"  ^f  '°'^^*^°°  °^  ^^i- 

»p- «^rce:':s°"wi™::iZd^n '"  ~- 

'^  «^^-  Of  the  su*5;  a'pLtXnlte  S^ti"J 
J,  "'"''•^'■*™^«»rf^f«„ftWV».,ii.  ,30. 
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by  which  objects  that  interest  us  are  selected.  What 
gives  objects  their  place  in  experience  are  those  featuret 
in  them  which  minister  to  the  end  of  self-conservation. 
It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  the  living  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  is  supplemented  by  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  systematized  and  formulated  by  means 
of  abstract  conceptions.  As  to  the  former,  nothing  U 
retained  or  enters  into  experience  except  that  in  which 
the  subject  is  actively  interested.  Each  individual  gives 
its  peculiar  character  to  his  experience  by  his  selective 
activity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  come  to  regard  an 
object  as  one  and  individual,  its  unity  being  constituted 
by  the  subjective  interest  which  leads  us  to  selx:t  certain 
features  and  combine  them  into  a  whole.  As  experience 
develops,  objects  are  more  and  more  differentiated,  because 
ends  become  more  specific. 

Even  the  simplest  experience,  it  is  contended,  involves 
synthesis ;  but  it  is  synthesis  in  an  immediate  or  unre- 
flective  form.  As  experience  progresses,  this  synthwi.' 
becomes  explicit.  A  comparison  is  made  of  objects  with 
one  another  and  the  similarity  of  things  and  events  that 
are  partly  different  is  recognized.  No  two  objects  are 
precisely  the  same  for  two  individual  subjects.  The  sun 
that  I  see  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  yours.  A,  B,  C 
cannot  exchange  objects,  and  if  they  could,  the  experi- 
ence of  each  would  cease  to  be  his  own.  For,  the  object 
is  essentiaUy  relaUve  to  the  individual  subject,  being 
a  product  of  his  separate  experience,  as  determined  by 
the  selective  activity  which  he  has  exercised.  Hence  the 
object  of  A  exists  only  for  A,  the  object  of  B  for  B,  the 
object  of  C  for  C.  What  then  is  meant  by  saying  that 
A,  B  and  C  aU  have  the  same  object  ?  We  cannot  mean  that 
the  object  is  numerically  or  determinately  the  same ;  what 
we  really  mean  is  that  in  the  different  experiences  of  A,  B, 
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of  What  we  „ay  caThf  ■  ^  X'C' ' T  *"'  "^ 
there  can  be  no  object  witho^it  7  1  °^''^*-  ^ow, 
there  must  be  a  JALTc°rllf'"''-  """  «''*"'°'« 
"ubjective"  object     OrH  „      T'"'^"«  '°  "^  "tran,- 

object  is  his  only,  it  infer,  that  fh?  ^  ^-  '""  '"°"'"'s 
dent  of  both.  This"  the  fa,L  7^.  °''^''='  '^  ^<^'^- 
tn..th  there  is  no  o^^tt  S;  ;;;:"'J-«°"-^In 
of  ^idividual  experience.  The  "  trTn^^.K  "  """«*  °»'J'«t 
8'^enU.  abstract  or  concep  ud.  aLdTt^^'"'  "  °'''«'  " 
■<»  relation  to  individual  f  vnerie^  %  "  ™*™"«  from 
of  universal  experience  i^C    "h  '  "■* '""ject 

subject  of  individual  ex^rienee--^  "°'"  "**''  *»■« 

we  must  understand  t^Si.  ^  "™'""*'  experience 
subjects,  and  pecuhar  to^ont  C^^k  *°  ""  '"'^^Pnt 
"part  from  thVex^rieVe  "  ;  .^^.'";''««  »  "o  object 
"transsubjective--^™"  befn.  '"'."'^  ="'''^='»-  »"« 
■■common-  to  al,  JwL  Z^^'m*?^*  '*"="  » 
may  say  that  "  inteisubjective  i„V.r^'  V^^  "»*  ''^ 
•«  beyond  the  wider  soliwSofr^"^  '^'^  »«  c"Ty 
The  "  transsubjectlvT^'Xf  ^"^'°r*^  ">  8«neral7li 

outtobeaworlithaTexistsonlvLr''*'  '"  '^°'*-  t"™ 
subject,  each  of  whom^£" ''' f"""^  of  individual 
their  varying  experiencr^  ''""'"*  '"""■"on  to 

jit  ZZTZ  I'i-^i"  -e  l^^nal 
^heriug  human  eni,  <^d  ttLw"',  "  "  "■««'  of 
Nature  is  conceived  as  a  Tystem^Jr  V"  **"»'ogicai. 
fetennined  by  universalized  fh  T"  °'  '*'^'=''  ^ 
"f^s  is  an  essential^nSn  of  h  '"^  °'  '*«« 

'^--tyofthesubjectt'^rim'aXTac^r,,^- 
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unity  of  nature  is  the  reiult  of  elective  eynthesii.    The 
inteUeet  org«uze,  experience,  and  -deed-pen«.c.  ^en- 
lists in  the  process  of  unification.    (?)  The  speaal  ways 
"which  this%n;ification  is  accomplUUed  are  by  mean,  o 
the  caf^ories,  the  chief  of  which  is  causality.    The  ideas  of 
cau^  «fd  effect  are  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  our 
suwtctive  activity,  and  then  transferred  to  the  relation 
UtwXhanges  in  the  objective  world.    In  reality,   here 
U  no  c^utl  activity  in  objects,  but  merely  uniformity  of 
l^^Z:    the  only  causal  activity  of  which  we  have 
«perience  is  that  of  subjects.    We  "  postulate  "^regularity 
nCture.  and  find  our  postulate  fulfiUed.    Thus  na^ire 
conforms  to  the  conditions  of  our  inteU«ence.  and  is  theie- 
J"enable  to  human  end..    As  experiK.ce  develops 
the  subject  dispbys  an  ever-increasing  activity,  in  which 
the  wo  Id  is  mo«  and  more  found  to  be  mteUigible. 
f  consistent  Naturalism  reduces  "  laws  of  nature       0 
uniformities   of   coexistence  and  succession.    But  such 
uniformities,  it  is  urged,  do  not  exclude  causal  agente^ 
on  UiTcontrarv.  the  very  fact  that  causah^ty  is  exclud^ 
f^m  nature  implies  that  it  must  be  found  beyond  nature^ 
S  a  cosmos  the  world  implies  a  Supreme  Intdligence 
~hf  only  sufficient  reason  and  efficient  cause     Nor  can 
::^'ad^it'that  God  stands  outside  of  the  world,  but  . 
must  regard  the  world  as  inseparable  from  God.    It  is  no 
^robjection  to  say  that  nature  isafixedandunchan^abU 

system  :  for  how  should  there  be  any  breaks  m  the  oider  of 
.^ture.  if  it  is  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  God 

We  conclude  then,  argues  the  personal  >deatet.  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  ™««'^-  "^f"^^ 
Ld  reacting  on  one  another,  and  so  con't't''  "S  *' 
Xl  world  of  science  as  a  means  of  self-development. 
!^Tw*rld  is  foind  to  be  comprehensible  by  our  'n^m- 
goice  and  to  be  the  means  of  realizing  o-:  rational  ends. 
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It  •  '" 

"ked.  that  tlTworld  r„  !S"-    u""*"  *'*''  "'«'"•  "  " 

finite  mind.      Nrt„t  th.^^r  '"L""'  **P*""='  »' 

existence  exceptl  the'    Sd„;jr''''''  *•■'"  "  ""  "<» 

in  50  far  as  w^  hTv™  ^'  "  ''"''*"  ''>' "»  °"ly 

of  God  tliouri^,.      "^k""''  °'  ">'  ""■=  ki"d  <"  that 
v»uu  mougn  less  comprehensive  in  extent     At  .1,. 

which  i.  impervior!  "  tn  r!^l"^'*  ""■'«="^*  "fe- 
moral respoShy  a-  thl?"'^  '"'^"'  '^'^^^o™  "<• 
to  h^inse^brlU  .he  'r™'  "  "  '°"""''«''  "'<'*° 

ye.no  vioKirto'^rs;^"^--  °Ar--  '^'^"^ 


I. 


LECTUKE  NINTH. 

PERSONAL  AND  ABSOLUTE  IDEALISM. 

In  the  list  lecture  ■  lummiry  was  given  of  that  foim  of 
Idealism  which  has  been  called  Penonal  Idealism.  So  far 
as  this  doctrine  denies  that  there  is  any  world  of  maner 
which  exists  in  separation  from  mind,  it  si'^ots  a  con- 
clusion which  since  Kant  may  be  regarded  as  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  If  we  remove  from  objects  all 
that  implies  the  activity  of  mind,  nothing  will  be  left  but 
an  abstract  residuum  without  meaning  or  reality.  That 
which  is  not  a  possible  object  of  experience  cannot  be 
asserted  to  exist,  and  that  which  by  definition  is  beyond  the 
mind  cannot  be  experienced.  It  is  no  real  answer  to  say 
that,  while  matter  in  itself  lies  beyond  experience,  it  may  be 
brought  within  experience  by  an  inference  from  sensible 
perception.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  such  inference  can 
be  legitimately  drawn,  if  matter  is  the  opposite  of  mind ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  matter  is  not  shown  to  be  beyond 
experience  because  it  is  not  an  object  of  sensible  perception. 
It  may  quite  well  be  a  conception  and  yet  real :  but  it 
cannot  be  real,  unless  in  some  way  it  is  brought  within 
experience ;  and  ii  it  is  brought  within  experience,  it 
cannot  have  any  isolated  or  independent  reality.  The 
proper  question  must  therefore  be,  not  how  we  come  to 
know  an  indf,)endent  material  world,  but  how  we  come 
to  distinguish  the  world  of  matter  from  the  world  of  mind. 
So  far  this  form  of  idealism  closely  follows  the  lead  of 
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Kwf.  however,  uZtlT  °  '"'''"'  *"«'  "bject. 
In-theiMdvw,  which  T„'"fP°^  "••"'"•'>«' o' things 
of  which  objectT^Sriltlr''  f  ""  "  "»«•'  "  <»■' 
o'  object,  of  exS"o?  ^^         *"••    ■^"  °PP°^«<"' 

that  dualism  from  wWch  th^  r  .    ?'lL"  '"°""''  *»y  '"'o 

hi*  •Mumption  that  tx^!l  '""^  """•  "  »  "'d.  » 
»'  •  pure  "mwfflK!"?'"  """""*  '°™  «""•" 
•«««ion,,  whTi«  onlv  co^r::^''''^  multiplicity  of 
independent  acUvi^  Xo  "ht"*,.""  ~""'*''^  "^  ^l" 
view  it  i,  natural  to  „vZ^';u  ^T  """"'  P"'"'  <" 
P«ive  in  relation  to  th^  a'lc  l'"''*''  "  "^'"••"' 
synthetic  «:tivity  of  tho^h.  i^  '  "■"•  ""*  ">»'  «>• 

into  the  unity  of  a  s^ri?^!^  "^"'"^  '"  "-"Wne  them 
distortion  of  ^hffctr'^TCr;  """""•  thi»  i.  a 
'Object  i,  not  a  multipMcityof  «„^'  expenenced  by  the 
<" experience,  in  which  thed^tiS?'  1"'  "  """"""«• 
a  already  involved  .n!f.-f°"  °' '"''««'  "d  object 
of  the  suEhTf^n     t"  "  ""''' '"'  »•"  "l^'ive  activity 

"d  bothtLterb°^rs"t  ttTfn'"''"  "-°''^'? 

are  simply  "  given  "  to  thl'.  I  \  *™*  *^*  sensations 
«lreadyZoiv«  the  cont'*  T  V'"""  *"=  ^^  «"««'»' 
hence  what  Kant  ^n.l^L:L:^^T,[Z' °'^^'  =  "^^ 
experience  itself  i„  its  simpl^tll       "^™""  ''  """^ 

piSrj^dS::it!:^r"°PP<»i«on  between 
form,    does  full  justice  to  Kant,  it  would 
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take  us  too  long  to  enquire ;  what  we  are  immediately 
concerned  with  is  whether  the  account  given  by  Personal 
Idealism  of  our  primary  experience  is  sound.  I  think  it  is 
undoubtedly  sound  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  experience 
even  in  its  simplest  form  involves  the  implicit  distinction  of 
subject  and  object,  and  that  there  are  no  isolated  or  atomic 
sensations  which  have  to  be  combined  by  the  independent 
activity  of  thought.  The  necessary  condition  of  any  ex- 
perience whatever,  even  the  most  elementary,  is  the 
consciousness  of  something  as  immediately  felt.  If  there- 
fore we  distinguish  sensation  from  thought  it  cannot  be  on 
the  ground  of  a  fundamental  opposition  in  nature,  such 
that  sensation  is  purely  passive,  while  thought  is  actively 
synthetic  ;  for,  apart  from  the  synthetic  activity  which  all 
consciousness  involves,  there  can  be  no  experience  whatever. 
But  as  the  term  "  thought "  is  ambiguous— being  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  consciousness, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  expUcit  or 
reflective  formation  and  use  of  general  conceptions — ^it  is 
perhaps  better  to  say  that  what  is  called  sensation  consists 
in  the  presentation  in  and  for  the  conscious  subject  of  some 
distinguishable  element  of  the  real  world.  Immediate 
experience  is  not  made  up  of  two  separate  ingredients- 
sensation  and  consciousness — ^but  of  a  single  concrete  whole, 
in  which  we  may  distinguish,  but  cannot  separate,  the  two 
aspects  of  subject  and  object.  Nor  can  there  be  smy  object 
apart  from  the  selective  activity  of  the  subject.  Interest  in 
the  elements  of  reality  presented  is  essential  to  experience. 
Admitting,  then,  that  it  is  a  false  and  futile  method  of 
explanation  to  set  up  a  hypothetical  world  of  things-in- 
themselves  as  opposed  to  things-as-experienced,  and  that 
experience  does  not  begin  with  a  pure  "manifold"  of 
sensations,  we  have  to  ask  whether  it  follows  that  the 
experience  in  question  can  be  regarded  as  purely  individual. 
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I  think  we  shaU  tod  Tht  S^r^"  "  '^"""  '"  '^'"^"  ? 
experience  over-empha^l  't  ''"'"''*  °'  "'''  "='*'"«  »' 
other  and  equaUylT^tent  I^nT!^*  °'  "•  '*^^"8  ">« 
process  of  «perien™TcelT  °"*  "'  "''=°""*-  ^he 
-U-activity  orThe^l^airailVerre^  '^"'°"'  ^'^^ 
thmg  as  experience  in  generaJh,?fi  •  "  "  °°  '"'='• 
that  of  an  individual  suWt  Lho  '^l"''  ''  "''"^^y 
any  other  subject     No  oleTS"'""""*  "^ '*"«fied  with 

canlhavetheexperiencenf V^,,     "'  ""''  '^Pe^ence,  nor 
ofthei„dividu^™°^f;'her     Withtheelim^^^^^ 

while  this  is  undoubt^v  tn,r  vi  '^  *=^PPears.  But. 
object  of  each  tS  rubi^^tt^'/"""*  "-*'  '"e 
Certainly,  the  individualTuhW  ".  P"^'^"  to  himself. 
Without  Which  thrre  ^t^r"^'*'"'"""^^^«^'y• 
selectiveactivitvdo«^f  ,  '""  "°  "bject.  But 
the  elemenrsLt^  N 'T  IV'"'  ""''"^  "e-«°n  of 
thing  simply  "^ve^-..  fo  tt  h-^^"°"  '^  ■'°t  «""«- 
enters  into  the  ur^tv  nf           '"^^''"'^  '''^i^*-  which 

activity  Of  ttu^^f  :LXr:he''\''^   '"^*«°"'^ 
apprehended  in  sensation  7.  °''Je<=t  which  is 

hending  it  bit  h^ite  o™Th  '^f  *^  ""'  ^"''i^^t  *PP«=- 
his par^ca^  destroy  An^h^"""'''':  ^^'^  "°  effort  on 
Of  the  individual  subject  prl;r'':j'  *^'  '^^  «'"=^«'"« 
of  the  universe.  L  er  i^Th!TL  '  IT''"'"  ^""^"'"'W" 
element  of  reality  iTdthl  ^'""'  "^"^  ^"^  ^'"S'e 
-t  also  Change^-  ^he  in^r^s^u^^j^t  t  '"'^''^ 
the  apprehension  of  something  sen^blTr/.;  "  ~™"e  to 
eaong  an  element  of  reahtv  wM^r  \  ''*"'''"  '^''Peri- 
ahle.    It  is  in  tn,.h  *k       ^    ^^  "  absolutely  unchange- 
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for  the  stubboin  character  of  sensible  perception,  and 
has  led  to  the  conception  of  the  independent  reality  of 
the  sensible  object.  Independent  reality,  in  the  sense  of 
something  disparate  from  the  reality  we  experience,  is 
undoubtedly  a  fiction  of  abstraction ;  but  not  so  reality 
that  is  not  made  by  the  individual  subject.  What  that 
reality  ultimately  is  can  only  be  determined  by  a  long  and 
slow  process  of  reflection,  and  is  certainly  not  consciously 
present  in  our  first  immediate  expenence ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold  fast  by  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  object  apprehended  by  the  individual  subject 
is  not  created  but  only  recognized  by  him.  The  individual 
subject  can  no  more  produce  the  object  than  he  can  produce 
himself ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  psychologist  assumes 
the  individual  subject  with  his  experience,  that  he  seems 
to  himself  to  reduce  reaUty  to  the  experience  of  this  or 
that  individual.  The  experience  of  the  individual  is 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  his  universal  nature.  Every 
subject  distinguishes  between  himself  and  the  object, 
because  this  capacity  for  contrasting  the  object  with  him- 
self and  thereby  uniting  himself  to  it,  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  any  experience  whatever.  And  though  the 
object  so  constituted  is  determined  by  the  selective  activity 
of  the  subject,  that  selective  activity  does  not  act  without 
law,  but  is  one  form  in  which  the  imiversal  nature  of  a 
conscious  subject  is  expressed.  Under  the  same  conditions 
every  subject  has  precisely  the  same  presentations.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  spesi  of  presentations  as  if  they  were 
absolutely  unshareable,  while  thoughts  are  regarded  as  com- 
mon to  various  subjects.  Feelings  and  thoughts  are  in 
this  respect  precisely  on  the  same  level.  No  one  can  think 
for  me  any  more  than  he  can  feel  for  me.  Universality 
does  not  he  in  the  uniqueness  of  either  feeling  or  thought, 
but  in  the  fixed  way  in  which  both  operate.    When  any- 
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whiH  oST^' °^-  •!"*  °"ly  that  it  has  a  nature 
whole  ration  J  uSe  "*"'  °'  ''^  "'''«°"  '°  ^^e 

coSatifltcSaniT™""'    '''»■   ■■""'-   'h" 
but  the  objSir!!V°''  '''"V"  °'  '"''i«-'  '"d  object  ; 

'ubject  in  its  privlte  «n  *  T^  ""^  P'"^"'^*  ««  that 
thi4-in-its  tf/we  l:  S^*'''"  "  -  a"  independent 
«Perience"  is  expa^L* bv  *r'^''' •  **"'  "individual 
The  transition  isTdet  ff  w  f^™"'"  °'  *'«'  ™=^- 
of  various  iniXdtbtt  ?,;  """«"  *''*  "'^'^""'^ 
Parison  of  thr«ve"^'^l^*''  °"^ ''""'"er.    By  com- 

element  is  discTverTxhe^r''''''  '*"'^  ~™"°" 
from  one  anothlrlffor  „/  f.  '"^"'""^  «'  each  differ 
a«>theexpene„c~of.    .     «   "  ''^°"  '^an  that  they 

know  thTCT^ec  torld  °T"  '°  ''''  '^  ^"""^  '» 
to  another  his  u„£  ex2»  e  <dlT  '."^  '^'"""rcate 
communicate  what  il     P*™"'^^  •  "^  that  he  can  do  is  to 

This  "^^i^^z-^^::,ZTr^'  °' '~"'- 

ness  in  eene-  '  •'  u  ;.  °J^"  *"=ts  only  for  conscious- 
ceptualfhou     .     " ''''^"'''l-hich  exists -nly  for  con- 

exJSen"c?i'n:'!''*""^'«°"'™'"«*-dualtounive,^ 
individuaT  ub£t'  who      ®"^'  '°  ""'^^'^'^  how  the 

my  thoueht  alon  rf;«       Tj  ^  otners,  is  not  the  object  of 

of  by  ot£r/j!r.    f"""  "'^  ^"*^^  "hjecfs  tlJought 

a*m^te^;^ontirur'"^  .^'  r""'"^  experience  L 
«uy  contmuous,  and  therefore  the  uniqueness  of  the 
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former  must  involve  the  uniqueness  of  the  latter.  Apart 
from  this,  surely  in  nothing  can  the  individual  subject 
display  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  in  the  formation  of 
conceptions.  If  therefore  the  perceptual  object  is  pecuBar 
to  the  individual  subject,  much  more  ought  the  conceptual 
object,  as  the  product  of  the  purely  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  individual  subject,  be  the  sole  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  Again,  if  the  immediate  experience  of  the 
individual  subject  is  peculiar  to  himself,  hov  .  m  he  possibly 
discover  that  there  is  anything  "  common  "  to  his  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others  ?  Limited  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
to  his  own  private  experience,  it  is  not  evident  how  he  can 
break  through  the  charmed  circle  in  which  he  is  confined 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  experience  of  another.  If  it 
is  said,  that  he  can  indicate  what  he  means  either  by  the 
primitive  method  of  pointing,  or  by  the  use  of  words,  it  is 
forgotten  that  his  "  pointing  "  and  his  "  words  "  can  have  a 
meaning  only  to  himself,  since  the  object  that  he  attempts 
to  indicate  is  not  the  same  as  the  object  of  another,  and 
therefore  the  one  is  as  disparate  from  the  other  as  if  they 
belonged  to  independent  worlds.  And  even  if  we  suppose 
that  the  individual  subject  could  get  beyond  his  own  ex- 
perience and  bring  before  his  mind  the  experience  of  another, 
this  would  not  prove  that  there  was  any  identity  between 
the  two;  for,  ex  hypothesi,  every  single  experience  is 
absolutely  unique,  and  therefore  A's  thought  of  B's  experi- 
ence must  after  all  leave  B's  experience  absolutely  separate 
and  distinct.  It  thus  seems  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  individual  experiences,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  individual  subject  of  an 
object  common  to  all  individual  subjects. 

This  --suit  is  the  logical  conclusion  from  that  separation 
of  individual  subjects  which  is  the  jrpCTOv  f  <{iSos  of  all  forms 
of  subjective  idealism.    Unless  the  subject  is  from  the  first 
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exttenr!     R      "f"  '""  ^^P^ehend  the  true  nature  of 
IXZ^'c.  ^"  ^y '^°l»«"g  him  from  the  world,  and  Ws 
St  the  ubier  ^  TT"'    °"  '"^  "'"^^  "an'i,  adm 
the  world   and  r  ""'''  '"°*  ''™^"  ="  =°'"'-'«J  «ith 

existence  but  from  the  fi„t  it  is  in  contact  with  r^tv 
not  outside  of  >t.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  Tn  S 
tand.ng  how  the  transition  is  made  from  pe^  pturto 
^^ceptual  experience.  The  latter  is  the  further  dCinl! 
ton  of  that  reality  which  is  partially  apprehended  Tth, 

LXm^"f'  '^  ■""""''  '-««°-consLcLtven,  da^a 
medium  of  communicat  on  between  seoaratP  a„H  ■ 

municable  individual  subjects  ^  ""^  '"'°"'- 

fo™  VwVr*'"'*'  "'°'^"  objectionable  feature  in  this 

=^:tt:iisr-r'c^sr^:/a 

s^temof  nature  IS  a  postulate  which  enables  us  to  interpret 
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Now,  it  is  of  course  manifest  that  the  conceptions  of 
mass,  motion  and  energy  which  the  physical  sciences  employ 
have  no  separate  and  independent  reality  ;  taken  by  them- 
selves, they  are  abstractions,  which  no  more  exist  objectively 
than  such  abstractions  as  house,  man  or  animal.  Just  as 
there  is  no  independent  reality  corresponding  to  these  class- 
notions,  so  the  conceptions  of  science  have  no  real  objects 
of  which  they  are  the  counterpart.  No  space,  time,  mass, 
motion  or  energy  remains  over  after  the  concrete  wealth  of 
experience  has  been  eUminated.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it 
is  just  as  true  that  these  conceptions  are  not  merely  con- 
venient "  working  conceptions,"  which  have  nothing  in  the 
teal  world  corresponding  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  universal  and  necessary  determinations  or  relations  of 
the  known  world,  and  their  removal  from  the  world  of  our 
experience  would  leave  it  in  a  condition  of  absolute  chaos. 
There  is  no  pure  space,  which  exists  in  independence  of  all 
other  determinations,  and  yet  the  conclusions  of  geometry 
are  absolute  so  far  as  they  apply,  because  no  object  of 
experience  is  possible  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  space  as  a  determination  of  external 
things.  Similarly,  there  is  no  purely  abstract  time,  which 
survives  after  abstraction  has  been  made  from  all  definite 
events,  and  yet  no  change  in  the  world  of  our  experience  is 
possible,  which  does  not  occur  in  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  time.  There  is  no  separate  and  independent  mass  or 
energy,  but  nothing  can  be  known  by  us  which  is  not  an 
element  in  a  system  in  which  mass  and  energy  bear  a  con- 
stant relation  to  each  other.  The  conception  of  gravitation 
certainly  has  no  independent  reality,  and  yet  no  particle  of 
matter  can  be  found  that  does  not  conform  to  the  law  tliat 
bodies  attract  one  another  in  proportion  to  their  mass  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  the  conceptions 
employed  in  science  were  merely  hypotheses  or  postulates, 
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venient  Actio  J  whicTrSe^  .'T!!!;;*  """"  *"""  «>"- 
"verae?  Unless  they  exn^L^""^'**'  ™8ht  entirely 
there  is  no  ground  for  affi™?  1  '"^  conditions  of  objects 
"t  all.  and  therefol"™" «/''«  *.''«  *°rid  »  a  syitem 
bility.  It  is  quite  trueX  1 H  "''"-*'^"'"*  "'  '"''"*«*■ 
but  surely  the  reaso^Unot  2 1/"^  ""=  '^"''^  '"'^Pbte. 
.be  capable  of  being  «jX  '  ^  "'*  *'"*  "  ""PP*"'  «° 
>t  actually  .-j  a  system  ^'*'"-  ''"*  '^e  fact  that 

"ethod  is  supposed  to  L  one  .T     .     °'  "'°"8''*-    ^hat 
which  "commr^  elements  1    ''"j™^  comparison.  i„ 
objects  and  gathered  togeTherri""!! . '"  ^''™"'  <»""«** 
no  more  pernicious  faSfcy  tha„Th,f  iT* ''"*•    '^'^'^'^ 
strictness  there  is  no  r^  idenl^f-    "  '^'""e^  that  in 
things,  and  that  the  s~  ident  f  '"'j  '""'"^'y-  « 
the  fact  that  we  have  Sltlt      V'  ""'  '"*'™'y  to 
process  of  abstractio^     Z  1    '^J'''  '"^^''^''^^  by  a 
■^ally  proceed  in  tu"  wav     T"'"""  ""'"8''*  -^^e^  "ot 
»erg>.  is  not  formed  by  comnlrin  """""P"""  of  mass  or 
fhmgs  with  one  anoth^   a^dT  ^  *  "'^^  °^  "nsible 
'"entity;    it  is  a  ^^T^l' T"  *"'  P""''  <" 
wvolved in  these  thi^r^".!*^'?  *'«'  «tual  relations 
"y  no  process  of l^f^^^f^f  ^^  thought.    Similarly. 
Pavitation    have    ^In^'^T"  '°"^''  *'"'  'aw  o 
always  proceeds  by^tmtS''''-    ''"'"'"*'=    ''">"8ht 
"d  unification.    The  cW^h'""'^'^  °'  deternunation 
"ements.  but  his  pZ^T'l''T'^  "P  "  ^hole  into 
-ever  before  apprehended  aid  unifie™?^  *°  "«"*  ^"""'="" 
ception  of  the  whole.    Thu^  Z         *'"'"  '°  *  °ew  con- 
«  once  analytic  and  sy^the'tic   niT"^  °'  '"P*"«°'=e  is 
merely  synthetic:    notC  form"     L"'"'''  "^^^  »' 
"to  -Parate  element  i^e;,"^--  the  -alysi. 
"'"  give  us.  not  a  world,  but  a 
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coUection  o<  fragments. ;  and  not  the  latter,  because  without 
distinguishable  elements  there  is  no  real  synthesis. 

The  conceptions  of  science,  then,  are  not  mere  subjective 
ideas,  which  somehow  enable  us  to  find  our  way  through 
the  confusion  of  sensible  particulars;    they  are  actual 
principles,  without  which  those  particulars  could  not  exist. 
If  they  were  merely  postulates  or  hy^wtheses,  they  would 
never  enable  us  to  systematize  our  experience.     One  cannot 
systematize  that  which  is  in  itself  devoid  of  system.    If 
particulars  are  the  true  realities  and  conceptions  merely 
abstractions  in  our  minds,  the  former  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  the  latter  for  their  reaUty ;  for  in  that  case,  even  if 
there  were  no  conceptions,  we  must  suppose  that  the  par- 
ticulars would  still  exist.    But  this  is  a  false  and  untenable 
doctrine.    When  the  universal  determinations  grasped  by 
thought  are  removed,  the  particulars  also  disappear.    How 
could  any  sensible  object  be  real  after  all  spatial  and 
temporal  determinations  had  been  removed  ?    It  is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  the  particulars  exist  apart  from  the 
universals,  any  more  than  that  the  universal  exist  apart 
from  the  particulars.    One  reason  for  the  false  assumption 
of  mere  particulars  is  that  our  experience  is  a  continuous 
process.    Adopting  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist, 
who  concentrates  his  attention  on  this  process,  we  may  seem 
to  have  mere  particulars  of  sense,  which  are  afterwards 
referred  to  conceptions.    But  this  is  simply  an  instance  of 
that  parallax  to  which  the  psychologist  is  especially  liable. 
There  are  really  no  mere  particulars  of  sense,  but  in  the 
simplest  experience  there  is  already  impUcitly  contained  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe.    The  conscious  subject  has 
no  experience  at  all  that  does  not  involve  the  correlation  of 
subject  and  object ;  and  the  first  vague  and  indeterminate 
idea  of  the  object  is  the  germ  from  which  the  comprehemion 
of  the  whole  universe  develops.    The  conception  of  the 
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aU  element,  but  those  whkh  L^  k'  '°'  *'"'  ""«'  "**»« 
and  therefore  it  n.^,To  b^  f  "„ T  '"*  "•°"°"  °' "««« : 
-ore  concrete  gr^Jr^C^nT'^i  "^  »  '""'^  ""d 
>t  is  a  real  determination  of  fh.  ^"' '""^equate  as  it  is, 
and  ti>e  reduction  of  s  c™-  """^  '°  '"  "  "  «°« 
or  postulates,  when  iLdTo  it  ?"'  '?  "''''  "W^'^eses 
only  resuit  in  the  ^uSn^Tel:^'"''^ "  "=*" 
Pragmatism,  that  truth  i.  „     ,  '^^^''Pt'cal  concluson  of 

experience  ii  found  to  "ro'k -^ '''^\:'''^'' <"  ""'•""'an 
found  to  •■  work  "  exceot  tlot  .,•  u  '""«  ■=*"  reaUy  be 
the  nature  of  things      '^  *""''  '"  "  ~»'onnity^th 

If  Personal  Idealism,  as  I  believe  i.  ■ 
our  experience  of  the  world  it  Ti  .f,'  "™"«»tent  with 
it  should  yield  a  sa  islcto;^  /h 'r*^  to  be  expected  that 
independent  reahty  of  Si^^  T  w  ^'"^"S  '">■"  ^he 
that  it  cam>ot  explain  hlw  thet  ,h  u"^"*"  ^'  '"'^«  ^ 
•ion  between  one  subject  Id  "^k"'"''  ^.""y  ^ommunica- 
arises  in  an  aggravated  fo^  !  '  ^'"  ^'"*  difficulty 
establish  the^^:^ee  Tg^""  h""  ""'''"P'  "  "■»<»•  to 
isolated  subject  comrtoL.''  *°  '^P'"^"  ^ow  the 
W  It  is  chf^ciS^lj!  .     '  "  '°'°*'edge  of  him. 

reason  can  be  advanc^  for  °«  '"'T'''  ^"^  "''equate 
»t  aU.  In  the  st—  ^^^"^  *'*  ^"^'^^^  "^  ^od 
the  conscious  life  of^lLn^r'^  "  "  •"""*'^"«»  '"at 
absolutely  impervious  to  anvo^  Z"°  ""*''"'  "«'»  '•  is 
Nothing  less,'::  is  supS  ^Ue^^f'  """"'"  °'  *""<=• 
freedom  and  moral  r^SbS  oflt "  H°  .?'»<>  '"e 

-^-n.adetotheexisteSL:^.--y-J-t;on 
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individual  lubject  i«  coniciou*  o(  hi»  own  UmiUtiom.  »nd 
therefore  is  compelled  to  suppose  a  Being  who  is  beyond  all 
limitations,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  such  a  Being 
must  include  all  reality  within  himself,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  absolutely  separated  from  all  other  beings.  This 
is  so  far  admitted  by  the  personal  idealist,  that  he  demes 
God  to  be  unlimited  in  power,  though  he  maintains  that 
God  is  unlimited  in  knowledge.  But  this  abstract  separa- 
tion of  power  and  knowledge  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  contention  that  will  and  thought  are  merely  aspects  of 
one  single  indissoluble  person.  A  being  of  limited  power 
must  U  limited  by  something  that  to  him  is  incomprehen- 
sible and  therefore  he  cannot  be  unlimited  in  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  unlimited  knowledge  must  imply 
unlimited  power,  since,  assuming  the  existence  of  power, 
there  is  no  limit  to  it  except  that  arising  from  ignorance. 
The  truth  however  is,  that  to  the  personal  idealist,  who 
absolutely  isolates  each  conscious  subject,  the  idea  of 
God  can  have  no  objective  reaUty  whatever,  but  can  at 
most  merely  mean  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  Umita- 
tions.  If  all  the  conceptions  by  which  the  conscious 
subject  seeks  to  describe  hU  experience  arc  hypotheses, 
the  conception  of  God  must  share  the  same  fate  as  tlie 
rest.  It  is  in  truth  self-evident  that,  if  the  conscious 
subject  is  shut  up  within  the  circle  of  his  own  experience, 
he  can  have  no  knowledge  of  God  any  more  than  of  other 
conscious  subjects  like  himself. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  inadequacy  of  the  doctrine  which 
attempts  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  moral  responsibiUty 
of  man  by  regarding  his  experience  as  so  absolutely  indi- 
vidual that  no  real  participation  of  one  conscious  subject 
in  the  experience  of  another  is  logicaUy  possible.  That 
doctrine  makes  the  existence  and  infinity  of  God  inconceiv- 
able, since  the  individual  subject  is  virtually  enJosed  within 
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•"■MdfMd  therefore  can  h.^,„„ 

«»l"ty  0/  any  being  buThi™    ,?    *~'""'  '"^  •«"";«>«  th« 
'o«ic.iiy  lea<u'  .0  X"  .„"r.'  •,  b?  ""-^  -""^K 
due  to  the  /abe  idea  thVt  thint';         ""  "^on'Mded,  partly 
««d  therefore  that   „''i^'ji"f;-P-.^«»ofab.trS 
n..  teality.  .hich  con^^'^Xr  "^  "'^^  "■" 
stand.    In  truth,  thought  is  not  7^,         ^^  "*  '°  ""der- 
of  combined  diHerenti!^!"  Z  T.T''""'  ""'  »  P'-^^* 
synthesis.    As  experience  „o^  If ''."°"'  «"«'y»i»  and 
detenninate  Icnowledge  of  Set '7m' V  ""^  «  more 
*orld  and  a  more  pfrfec    u„,.v     H      **""="  »'  "» 
which  science  for  itfow^    "  .1  "^  ""  P'°^^  by 

".ass  and  energy,  is  not  rpe^rT.  """'*  '"*  *°'"»  '» 
the  concreteness  o/  immedTarexTn"""'''!:'""  '^'^  fr°n> 
step  m  the  advance  to  a  „a 7"^,    ''         "  """'^'^ 
I   IS  perfectly  true  that  in  fn,^^'^?''*""""  °'  "-e  world 
elements  which  tWs  n^J^,TT  T"""='  *^"'  »^e 
»  the  other  hand,  abstract™  ;  '""^jP"""  ignores;   but, 
■"  order  to  concentrate  aftentforul  *  "°'"  ""^  ™'«'y 
the  world  hidden  from  imm^l"'""  ^!"«  «»'  aspect  of 
doubt  implied  in  it.     It  r.^i^-^J^P*"*""*-  "-ough  „o 
fi-t  stage  of  experience  t^  prf't^'T"  '"^O"*  «>' 
determinations  may  be,  the  wTrld   ,   V""""«^*^  its  other 
0  things  lying  side  by  ^ide  inlSe"o"°'/  ">«-  -88r««ate 
one  another  in  time,  and  Thafth'      °.  '^•"*'  '°"'»^'>8 
»d  mdependent  being  of  thefr    'iT^,  "^^^  "o  separatf 

i;of  m,„   ,„,   .^^^^^h«  ar^^atal    to   the  spiritual 

^"s  to  establish.    I,  Takes  „ratteL"™  '""  '' 
°  attempt,  we  are  told. 
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to  give  a  complete  solution  of  "  the  wxaUed  riddle  of  tte 
univene."'    In  this  .pparenOy  modest  »nd  rewntWe 
attitude  there  is  an  ambiguity  which  seems  to  me  to  lead 
to  disastrous  logical  consequences.    Is  it  meant  (I)  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  have  a  completely  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  aU  the  facts  of  the  universe,  since  such  a  knowledge  would 
involve,  not  only  an  extension  of  our  experience  which, 
for  beings  like  man  who  are  hmitcd  in  space  and  time,  is 
impossible,  but  because,  extend  our  knowledge  as  far  as  we 
may  we  can  never  completely  determine  the  nature  of  any 
single  object  found  in  the  world  ?    Or  is  the  contention 
(a)  that  we  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
principle  by  which  the  universe  is  to  be  explained,  because 
however  comprehensive  the  category  or  conception  by  which 
we  think  the  universe,  we  can  never  say  that  there  M  not  a 
still  more  comprehen-iv     onceptir.n,  if  only  we  could  free 
ourselves  from  the  limits  of  our  experience  ?    If  the  former 
U  meant,  it  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  we  can  never 
completely  exhaust  the  universe,  limited  as  we  necessarily 
are  by  the  conditions  of  our  sensible  experience.    Beyond 
the  farthest  bounds  to  which  our  knowledge  of  particular 
things  extends,  there  is  an  indefinite  expanse  which  we  are 
unable,  at  least  under  the  present  conditions  of  our  expen- 
ence  to  traverse.    But  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  our 
want  of  experience  of  the  world,  ii.   -U  its  breadth  and 
extent  involves  such  a  limitation  of  knowledge  as  prevents 
us  from  solving  "  the  so-caUed  riddle  of  the  umverse    ? 
Is  it  because  experience  is  a  process  in  which  we  slowly  add 
particular  to  particular  ?     If  that  were  true,  obviously  « 
should  not  be  able  to  prove  a  single  universal  proposition. 
For   if  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  particular  as  here  and 
now  by  what  right  can  we  affirm  even  that  the  particular 
is  here  and  now  ?    "  Here  "  and  "  now  "  are  by  their  very 

'  J.raej  Ward,  Tit  Xtalm  c/Ends,  p.  430. 
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property  or  cJr^cC^^l-  T"""'  """  "  ''  *"«  "«"  °' « 

*««  really  liSi.77 Z^r^Z^J^'''^  ''^"".l^-^ 
could  we  judge  that  "InJ,!      u  *"''      "°»'"  how 

not  merely  for  me.  bu    To  LZZZ'^''^  "'°"'""'  ""<' 
Pal«te  ?    Evidently  thereW    i      *  ^'"«  '"">  »  ""f'""' 

That  is  the  lall^cfo    J^'7'"r'"'''*'°"°'P"«''^"'a". 

«.ei.ticpluraIi,rZur^esit«inot'"  '''"'"""""•  ""*''' 
we  cannot  have  any  evm  ^!         ,    '  °"'«™*"-    "ow,  if 

P-upposing  thHacul"  t  Z'  ^T"  '"'^'t^"  **•-""« 
unive,»U,  Why  should  it  be  supZ>d  thrnr'"'"*""  "" 
the  world  in  it,  f„u  extent  ,^r^)  ""^  '8n°"n<:e  of 
-.kes  U  impossible  fort  to  "til"  'the"""":?  *«-""=" 
the  univerK  "  ?  It  certainlv  n,?^  .  ""'^  ""*'"*  °' 
give  an  enumeration  oT^th.Tr  "  ™P°"""«  '"^  "»  «o 
objects  «.yw^r  to  tlut  .r  '"°^'''''  "'  *"  'he 
'urely  it  do«  not  prevent  "ff '"  "  **""  ""'^''^^  b"t 
'acts  or  properti°e:  ZL^^ZTZ:'''  *''^'-" 
selves  to  us  in  the  one  soace  »„H  l^  P'*'''"'  "'«"'- 

one  who  admits  rmrhK  '  ""^  '*""=■    «"'  »ny 

universal  valid.t*;  ors^c^  ^rTste  tt  ^^^'^ '^ 

'he  only'^C  "Stik'n  "",  T"'^'""'  '"«™««-n.  " 
oipart^ula,^;  wt";;^«,^^°^«=dge  "  by  the  heaping  up 

over,  the  whole  e,w     ,      '^*'' '"'"' °'"  "^e""  "  '  Pass 

-hyshouldw'Lyl"  „::!!"  -  """''    ^"-^  •'  -' 
i«  space  or  tim^^d  in    h?*^"'""  ''  "^""y^  °*  ^^at  is 
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Kant,  that  to  deny  space  and  time  to  be  conditions  of  our 
experience  is  to  abandon  the  attempt  even  to  explain  the 
illusion  of  experience. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  while  space  and  time  are 
universal  conditions  of  our  experience,  they  cannot  be 
conditions  of  aU  possible  experience,  because  any  attempt  to 
find  a  totality  of  spatial  or  temporal  experience  leads  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought.    This  is  in  brief  the 
argument  by  which  Kant  seeks  to  show  that  our  experience 
is  only  of  phenomena,  not  of  things  as  they  are  m  then-  own 
nature.    Now,  with  all  deference  to  Kant,  and  to  the 
eminent  thinkers  who  have  endorsed  his  argument,    I 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  rests  upon  a  palpable  fallacy,  at 
bottom  the  same  fallacy  that  leads  to  the  false  notion  that 
our  experience  is  an  accumulation  of  particulars,  and  that 
we  cannot  form  a  valid  judgment  without  an  absolutely 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  relevant   particulars. 
Kant  argues  that  we  can  have  no  experience  of  an  absolute 
beginning  of  the  world,  because  such  a  beginning  would 
involve  the  experience  of  an  event  with  nothing  to  account 
for  its  origination  ;  nor  again  can  we  have  experience  of  a 
world  that  never  began  to  be,  because  it  would  be  necessary 
to  traverse  one  after  the  other  an  infinite  series  of  moments, 
and  that  is  an  impossibility.    But  this  whole  argument 
rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  experience  consists 
in  an  accumulation  of  particulars,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
that  by  a  series  of  images,  presented  the  one  after  the  other, 
we  may  somehow  obtain  a  totality.    Even  Mr.  Bradley, 
who,  in  his  Logic,  has  so  clearly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
assumption  that  an  accumulation  of  images  can  constitute 
either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  judgment,  m  his 
Appearance  and  Reality  is  so  determined  to  prove  that  aU 
the  categories  by  which  w"  determine  the  world  are  self- 
contradictory,  that  he  virtuaUy  endorses  Kant's  faUacious 
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T^"'"^jJTt'°  ""*  ™P<^ibility  of  obtaimng  a 

ion  ofVZ        n     *""'•    ^"'  *°  ='>°*  'hat  no  accumula- 

Twor  <n,T        'T  ^"^  "^  "  *''°'«  -J"*'  "<"  prove  that 
a  world  in  space  and  time  is  necessarily  phenomenal  for 

ZZtr^T"  *''^'  r  ''"-'«%«  what"  'n  t 
Xrrfteitn  ohT"'""''*r  °'  '^^""'"ber  of  images. 

i   n  ment  :rtL:    ''  "'  """"""«  ™^«^  ^'" 
wav  w^.^T  ^  "  "'='=«^arily  futile.     In  that 

of  the  differences,  without  which  time  is  meaningless 
To  thmk  of  time  at  all  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  unTtv 
of  homogeneous  differences  all  of  which  are  succe^ve 
There  .s  no  need  to  ask  how  we  can  experience  a  whok  oi 
me  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  Already  expTrienced 
fcrv^Vadd""':."""  "'  '^"""'"^  -"-^ve 

S::%  iTe  ""'■  ^-""'^ '--  ^'^^^-°  ^« 

dnW°.n      ^1  "  *  ™^"™l."  is  not  formed  by 

dnvmg  an  endless  number  of  whale-images  into  one  oart 

iLZ  To*^  '.f  ■  ^"^  =""  ™<"^^  -"''«'  "'  -— 

mages  into  another  part  of  our  mental  field    and  th7n 
SfnIL''  '?""'*'  """"'^'-  °'  *'^'^-  from  among  th^ 

assumptbl  ;hl.  ''"\*'^"^°^  absurdities  arises  from  the 
sho?,M  1  !    *°  '""'^  '=  *°  accumulate  images   why 

i  our  L"!^""'  *'^  ^""P*'™-  ■-t«-<^  of  ^figmat^ 
X^ew??'  ""  phenomenal?  If  it  is  said  that, 
unless  the  world  m  space  and  time  is  admitted  to  be  sdli 
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contradictory,  we  have  no  reason  for  advancing  to  higher 
categories,  I  should  answer  that  the  reason  why  we  are 
compelled  to  advance  to  higher  categories  is,  not  that  lower 
categories  are  self-contradictory,  but  that  they  are  obviously 
inadequate  characterizations  of  experience  as  we  actually  - 
find  it.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  identify  experience  with 
every  superficial  view  of  it  that  anybody  chooses  to  put 
forward  ;  but  we  may  at  least  say,  that  sensible  experience 
by  its  very  nature  is  impossible  otherwise  than  under  the 
conditions  of  a  single  space  and  a  single  time,  and  that  any 
theory  which  violates  this  principle  cannot  be  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  it.  Hence  I  am  unable  to  see  that  space  and 
time  can  from  any  point  of  view  be  eliminated,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 
For  with  the  elimination  of  space  and  time,  as  we  must 
remember,  there  also  vanish  permanence,  motion  and  change; 
and  as  without  these  all  our  sciences,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  disappear,  nothing  is  left  but  the  fiction  of  a 
reality  that  we  can  only  define  as  that  which  is  indefinable. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  accumulative  character 
of  our  experience  is  essentially  fallacious.  Knowledge  is 
never  a  priori  in  the  sense  that  it  is  derivable  from  pure 
conceptions,  but  neither  is  it  ever  a  posteriori  in  the  sense  of 
being  based  upon  mere  particulars  ;  it  is  always,  and  in  all 
its  forms,  the  comprehension  of  particulars  as  embraced 
within  a  unity  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  is  only  the  unity 
of  a  single  space  and  time. 

(2)  Perhaps,  however,  the  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that 
we  cannot  solve  "  the  so-called  riddle  of  the  universe  "  is, 
that  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  categories 
involved  in  experience,  and  these  can  never  be  co-extensive 
with  the  universe.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  another 
form  of  the  fallacy  aheady  considered.    If  knowledge  is 
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oach  separate  and  disLt  fm^  °' '°"<=*P*'°"^  *hich  are 
*ords,  every  conception  bv  I  °k"'  '"""^''-  '"  ""her 
*orid  of  our  experiencTis  .  7"  characterize  the 

category  of  ration^  unity.  Thernf/"™  "'  ""«  ='"Sle 
ence  is  that  of  space,  which  e^mn!^'  '"'"^"'y  "'  ^P^^" 
istics  of  every  more   dete™  „lf  "'^"'^' ^"^'^ter- 

umversal  differentiated  inTartt:/'''^^"'^  '"  being  a 
."dividual.  In  viewing  tin ':^''"  ""^  '""''''"'^  ^" 
as  distinguished  from  fneanotherlhr  """I'""'  '""'  ^^^ 
temporary  satisfaction  ;  and  the  rp  "'^  ^''Perienccs  a 

■n  the  world  that  unity-in  iiffl      °\''  "'"'  '*  "^  '°""d 
to  be  essential  to  reality.    rths^J  t"'  "  "^^''^  '-Is 
^ort-lived;  for  experiLe  SffS    " "  H '^ *™^' '^ ''"' 
the  mind  to  employ  the  new  c;,tZ        .        ''''^"Se  compels 
*ith  space  in  Wng  a  un"vi'^n  °' ""«••  *hich  agrees 
".  this  respect,  thaf  it  invofv  s^^"'^"^^'  ""*  '^  ^"  -Evince 
that  the  real  is  not  n^2  Jr' ^'""P  °*  ""^  ?""='?'« 
through  change.    And  ^Ih  f  in^^f  •  '"'  '"'™^'''»« 
tenzation  of  objects  as  in  soace  I^h  ?      "  ^'"''"^  cl^^-^- 
exphcitly  take  account  of  their""/"*'^^ ''°«=  "ot 
advance  is  made  to  the  catelori'  T"^'  differences-an 
and  reciprocal  action,  the  mS  "'/"^stance,  causality 
"Odes  of  deter^imng  relhV  bi^a^'^?'^  "=  =™P'- 
Thuiseemstomethelrueviewof  h^^  ™'«erpreted  them. 
«""ch  is  never  a  mere  tr^nLtn  r"^*^  °'' '"°*'^<^6«' 
another,  but  the  comprehens,^„    ,    "'"  ""^  Particular  to 
of  a  universal  principlf  n"w  if  th?"*''"''^  '^  "^'^"'^^ 
*hat  experience  involves    -tio^ ""'""=  ^'"''"■^'■t of 
cat^ory  will  contain  th^'sa^e  fe  '     "'  *''"'  '"^  ^^S^est 
".th  this  difference,  that  if^,  liT  ""  ''"^  ^^'•''«^'  ^ut 
^  others.      This  hjhe^t  1 1  "^'''  ""1  '"'"'^'^^^'  '^' 
"^hout.  is  that  of^a^rf^rf7-„'^  '  '"^  "8»'='» 
penect  self-conscious  or  rational 
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unity ;  and  if  the  argument  has  been  sound,  'his  unity 
cannot  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  world  of  our 
experience,  but  can  only  oe  the  principle  which  our  experi- 
ence in  its  completeness  necessarily  involves.  Moreover, 
it  wiU  foUow  that  to  find  in  anything  short  of  this  principle 
the  true  explanation  of  the  world  wiU  be  to  faU  short  of  what 
our  experience  necessarily  involves ;  and  hence  a  theistic 
pluraUsm  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  I  hope  immediately 
to  show.  Meantime  I  venture  to  say  that  a  phUosophy 
which  disclaims  any  attempt  to  solve  "  the  so-caUed  nddle 
of  the  universe  "  has  abdicated  all  claim  to  be  called  a 
philosophy.  Either  we  can,  or  cannot,  teU  what  is  the 
ultimate  principle  of  the  universe.  If  we  can,  it  is  a  kind 
of  mock  humihty  to  say  that  the  problem  is  insoluble  ;  if 
we  cannot,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  what  we 
call  knowledge  is  a  fiction. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  though  we  cannot  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  we  are  able  to 
rule  out  lower  points  of  view  in  favour  of  the  highest  withm 
our  reach.  Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  determination  of  the  real  is  made  when  the 
inadequacy  of  certain  points  of  view  is  proved,  and  for  a  less 
adequate  is  substituted  a  more  adequate  or  more  funda- 
mental point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear 
how  any  category  can  be  shown  to  be  inadequate  except 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  account  for  our  experience 
in  its  totaUty.  In  this  way  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
mechanical,  and  even  the  teleologlcal,  conception  of  the 
universe  is  not  final,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the 
conception  of  spirit,  or  self-conscious  inteUigence,  can  be 
satisfactory.  But  if  this  is  true,  we  not  only  reach  the 
"  most  fundamental,"  but  an  absolutely  fundamental,  point 
of  view ;  and  therefore  we  can  no  longer  deny  that  the 
"  so-caUed  riddle  of  the  universe  "  is  soluble.    For,  unless 
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highest  conceplirn  aZw  wi  nT''**''^"''  *"'=  ""^'^'^'V 
entirely  reve-id  And  if  tT  ^^^  .T^"^^'  *°"''' ""'  1^ 
after  all  a  matter  oTft^i'*  "  f l"^  f'  '"V^^  °'  ^P-t  is 
answered  that  faith  in  what  is  Iffi  T'^'^^*'  "  '""'"  "^ 
principle  of  the  unive,^etn  «  it^™"'  *°  ^  ""^  ^"^^'-'^ 
but  is  based  merely  ^wn  our  H  ° '"*"'"S*^''' P-°""d, 

ledge,  and  in  fact  as Th,       f   T'  ■""'*  '"^'"'^^  k""*- 
«he  highest  fo™  of  LwX     "  '  ""'"'^'■'  ""''  "^ 

sui^d:™heop;:s7;Vof  ?!::h  "'n"'^  ^'^^^^  --« 

is  based  upon  a^u^damenft^  H  """^'^'S^'  "^^""'^  '» 
try  to  sho^  Pluralfsm  Tnl  "''^"'^'  ^  ^  ^'''"'  ""^ 
«hich  is  also  caUed  PmonJ.  liT  ""-J"  ^n^ideration. 
insisting  that  the  mechan.VM  '"™'  "'^  '''^  "^rit  of 
be  regafded  as  a  t,^e  ch^c  '  - '''*'°'"  "'  "''""  """•" 
the  other  hand,  n  hs  z^  w?,"""  °'.*'"=  ""'^-^«-  On 
universe,  it  is  led  to  In         /  *  spintualization  of  the 

r^OityinitJf.buf  haluL"  °"V"'  "''"''  "^^  any 
thisfonn  of  pluSadopt  ther^'^r"'"'^"^'--  "^^^ 
only  reality,  or  rathTr  ,^aSt  I  ^^"""t"^"  "ew,  that  the 
call  "matter"  b^LTsiW.^;       spmts-that  which  we 

anceof  theactivS"o'f  S  Fromf'^'"""  °'  ^^P*- 
in  denying  that  the  relf  .^Ik.*  "'*'  '*  •^'**"  °"ly 

which  conftitute  the  world  is  ^/T?/''''  '?'"*=  °^  ^ona-i 

•■annony.andinmLSgThS^^^^^^^^^ 
relations  to  one  another    It  fs  f^rth„T,  A  "'"''  '"  "'^''^ 
natui«  of  these  soiritl  „/.     ''^'^  "■** '^^  essential 
which  involvrselMeler^T'u'^    '^''"   =«"-activity, 

'Lcctr.re  First, /«j„„,. 
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are  "  led  to  conceive  of  the  universe  as  in  itseli  only  ob- 
tlctive"  1    It  is  lurther  argued  that  the  universe  canno 
Tr^uced    o  the  self-activity  of  a  single  bemg.     AU 
lis  to  establish  this  thesis  have  -""f^^;;;--^ 
tended  not  in  explaining  our  experience,  but  n  explaining 
t  away     We  mi^t,  therefore,  at  least  provisionally,  start 
from  ?he  undoubted  fact  that  we  find  in  our  experience  a 
iZber  of  ■■  individuals  animated  - -"°- f f^rxS 
striving    for    self-preservation    or    betterment.        These 
iSn^are  engaged  in  working  out  their  own  dest my- 
Sh  in  the  process  they  either  compete  with  one  another 
or  get  in  each^ther's  way.    That  the  world  is  composed 
of  twines  all  of  the  same  essential  nature  seems  to  be 
«taSdty  the  principle  of  continuity  and  the  pnncip^. 
"  "dudism.    The  activities  of  these  beings  no  doub 
"to  be  but  instances  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  but 
S^ion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  considered 
ta   hiiTdistinctive  character,  but  are  massed  together  and 
t«at!^aHer  the  manner  of  statistical  tables.    In  truth  he 
iTdertess  and  regularity  that  we  find  in  nature  are  not  i^^ 

Condition,  but  the  result,  of  f -<^!'«™-"f  ^„*'=,'^;;,h.eh 
striving  impUes  an  effort  to  reah^  the  good,  an  end  wlucn 
^rbe'achi' ved  only  by  a  proce^  of  t"^ -^^^Jf^ 
«hile  there  is  contingency,  as  distinguished  l'-'""™^ 
ther«  is  no  pure  chance  or  utter  chaos,  but  only  the  free  y 
HiLted  activity  of  more  or  less  rational  subjects.  Even 
^  conrim.  however,  is  continually  giving  way  ro 
«"::::^;n  01  evolution-meaning  by  evolu^^^^^^ 

the  mere  unfolding  of  that  which  is  implicit  m  the  being 
"e  first,  but  L  •' epigenesis,"  or  ■•  creative  synthes^ 
"which  there  is  a  real  "  origination  by  '"tegra  ;o°  o  .n  w 
™^™.rties  "  >    True,  there  is  no  creation  of  new     entities, 
^To^y  05  nel  "values,"  that  is,  the  development  of 

./«p.43>-  V*«.p.43^.  •/*«.?.  434. 
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higher  unities  and  worthier  ideals.    Thus  the  goal  of 
evolution  .s  the  estabUshment  of  a  community  of  spiritual 

c^  at?o„'"„f  ,""'","  P**'^'  ^o-oP*™"""  of  all  in  the 

creation  of  a  single  realm  of  ends.    Just  as  the  principle  of 
continuity  forbids  us  to  admit  that  there  is  any  Ler 
Um  t  at  which  mind  or  spirit  passes  over  into  inert  matter  • 
so  It  demands  the  assumption  of  a  hierarchy  of  inteUigences 
higher  than  man,  and  finally  of  a  highest  of  all.    Of  this 
upper  hmit,  indeed,  we  never  can  have  actual  knowledge 
just  as  we  cannot  directly  experience  the  lower  limit ;  bu 
we  must  hold  the  existence  of  both  in  faith,  connecting  the 
one  with  the  other  through  the  idea  of  creation.     If  it  is 
objected  that  a  plurality  of  individuals  is  inconceivable  it 
IS  answered  that,  while  a  plurality  of  isolated  individuals  is 

from  believing  m  the  interaction  of  "  individuals  severally 
ZT  ,  S  '**  .'  *''"''  existence."  •  The  only  defensible 
fonn  of  theism,  therefore,  is  that  which  admits  the  Many, 
while  yet  maintaining  the  One.  Finite  spirits,  in  order  to 
l«  spirits  at  all.  must  not  be  absorbed  in  the  One;  and 
herefore  God,  while  he  is  not  one  of  these  spirits,  must  be 
heir  Creator ;  which  means  that  he  must  create  beings  who 
themselves  are  creators.  Thus  God  is  in  a  sense  lifted  • 
c«  J"/  J'""!""""  ''  ^"-"'"it^'tion,  he  does  not  thereby 
b^J„°  ^:'^'':  "  *«  be^-  i"  ™nd  the  difference 
Between  determmation  by  mechanical  laws  and  self- 
determmation  as  employing  teleological  categories,  we  can 
understand  how  there  may  be  fixed  possibilities,  which  yet 

t  n  M  T""^"''^  of  fr^^do™-  In  no  other  way  can 
th  problem  of  evil  be  solved.  God  can  do  no  evil ;  but.  as 
hnite  beings  have  been  created  with  freedom  of  choice 

are  simply  unable  to  conceive  how  there  could  be  a  worid  at 
'/iid.  p.  437, 
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all,  unless  its  parts  limited  one  another.  Apart  from  this 
"  metaphysical  evil,"  which  is  not  really  evil,  the  physical 
ills  that  arc  admittedly  contingent  we  must  regard  as  an 
incentive  to  progress,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  "  those 
ideals  that  Hegel  calls  the  objective  spirit."  »  As  man  is 
under  the  influence  of  both  physical  iUs  and  spiritual  ideals, 
the  present  spatial  and  temporal  world  points  beyond  itself 
to  a  "  more  spiritual  world."  How  the  two  are  connected 
we  do  not  know,  but  our  spiritual  ideas  lead  us  to  beUeve 
in  God  and  immortaUty.  Thus  faith  carries  us  beyond 
knowledge,  for  "  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see,  and  seeks 
to  interpret  the  world  as  if  they  *ere  the  whole ;  while 
faith  is  aware  that  now  we  see  but  in  part  and  convinced 
that  only  provided  the  unseen  satisfies  our  spiritual  yearn- 
ings is  the  part  we  see  inteUigible— that  which  ought  to  be 
being  the  key  to  that  which  is."  • 

The  conclusion  of  this  form  of  idealism  therefore  is,  that 
God  is  spirit,  •■«.,  possesses  intelligence  and  will,  and  so  is 
personal.  The  world  is  the  expression  and  revelation  of 
God,  but  as  its  creator  he  is  transcendent  to  it.  He  is  "  a 
living  God  with  a  living  world,  not  a  potter  God  with  a 
world  of  illusory  clay,  not  an  inconceivable  abstraction 
that  is  only  infinite  and  absolute,  because  it  is  beyond 
everything  and  means  nothing."  »  We  cannot  stop  at  a 
plurality  of  finite  selves  in  interaction,  for  only  if  there  is 
a  God  can  we  be  assured  that  there  is  no  ineradicable  evil. 
No  doubt  the  action  of  God  in  the  world  is  for  us  as  in- 
scrutable as  his  creation  of  it ;  and  indeed,  though  we  are 
certain  that  he  is  not  related  to  it  in  a  merely  external  or 
mechanical  fashion,  or  even  as  one  finite  spirit  is  related  to 
another,  "  we  trench  upon  the  mystical  when  we  attempt  to 
picture  "  the  "  divine  immanence."  •    It  would  thus  seem 


»/Wrf.  p.  440- 
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We  are  able,  it  apL^  ^,^1"'''"*  °' '''' "•^^'="«-" 
hypothesis  fr^mwhiS^tesLTH'  T'^'^'y  °'  '^e 
»  entirely  composedofTn,  ^!  '  I'T' "''•  """  ">«  *<>f'd 
spirits,  an'd  .0  a"^'  by  fX^^  °'  '*"!''  self-determined 
immortality,  a  certaintv  whtV,  ?  '*"*'"'>'  °'  ^od  and 
Tiie  first  hlngth^stri,^  '"°"''^"  '^  ""P°«iWe. 
that,  professing'to  bis  ul'n"  r;'  ^  '^  '""'"^  » 
it  is  led  to  maintairnrn^  T  '*"''  °' '^^rience, 

entirely  beyo„TrrLro'r:Srien:f  V"  '''"""'=<"^ 
as  absolute  the  distinction  of  suW~d  ILT^'"^"^' 
IS  essential  to  any  exnerience  wh,;  ?  '    *'  '^'^^"se  it 

the  reasoning  brXr^rsoL  7','"'' ''"''''« ''^"'' °' 
to  abolish  tWs  .hstlcttn^vr  '^'"■"  ''  '"PP°««d  i^ 
ences  between  various  Zi^'^  elmmating  all  generic  differ- 
thelowestfo™ro7fiSri^'^'''^-''"'''"-ntainingthat 

as  the  same™  Id  Ih  I  r?  "'""'' '^''«"'1«' 
place,  this  seems  to  be^i^'^^'T'-    ^<"*'  '"  'he  fi,.t 

^'  a™.ng  at  Z^'^^Z^^Z'o^^T'"^^, 
knowledge  we  tak^  if  ^o„  .,    I,    ,  '"6  process  of 

entitle^oX^t;  l2vof  th^t^.^r'*"^  '"'"  ^  '^ 
now  an  object  of  exSence  In^  ''' '' '''^'"'''"y  ""t 
object  of  experience  Wk'  ^  "^^  "'^"  »^°n.e  an 
the  stage  ^e  nW  """^ "°  '''P*"^"'"  °'  h^  below 

What  we  ordinal™*  ""'^^f.^ff^ring  in  kind  from 

purely  gratuitous  "^as^Sti^n  1"^','  ^"^  *°  ™  ^ 
experience  oratIe«7„„  ,    ^""''af'y.    we   have   no 

of  finite  ^kXrjJr^'y  authenticated  experience! 
archy  of  intXge^f^" '„'""•  ""'  '°  '^""^  ^  "hier- 
«ch  other  seems Tm.   ^,      "^^^  '"^  °°  '°'>'  above 

.Thefirst;rg::e':tanrdrfaZr-^"^^^^^^^^ 
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of  eradatioiB  between  them,  is  based  upon  what  is  called 
tKrindpleoicontinaity."    This  principle  is  mterpreed 
o  mean,  that  aU  modes  of  being  must  be  capable  of  be.r« 
arranged  in  a  graduated  scale,  every  degree  of  *h'=h  mu^t 
be  r^resented  by  an  actual  form  "•  l««ng^  ^^^    "^ 
so^alted  "  principle  "  is  a  pure  assumption     ^°l^^"-" 
Twere  true,  there  ought  to  be  no  lower  '""-*  *^at^ 
since  intensive  magnitude  or  degree   «h.ch  «.e  »u^P^ 
"principle"  Ulegitimately  hypostatizes.  is  an  'deal  1"" 
ha^g  no  real  temination.    Are  we.  then,  to  suppose  that 
J^erelre  actual  being,  representing  a  ^»f '"-  «VtWn« 
lum  ?    1-  it  not  manifest  that  this  way  of  looking  at  tmngs 
confused  the  attraction  of  degree  with  the  actual  existence 
of  so"ri?uiJ  beings  ?    Similarly,  if  this  hypothetical     pnn- 
c  p  e  ■•  is  to  bT  applied  to  the  upward  limit,  it  wiU  prove^  not 
Sexi;^nceofGod.butaninnumerableprccessionobem^ 

going  on  to  infinity  and  never  reaching  an  end     It  is  in 
f«7o2  by  denying  the  principle  of  "  continm  y     that 
SuUsm  In  make  the  existence  of  God  P'--"«  ;*^.  J" 
Ld  therefore,  having  begun  by  arguing  from  ha*  W'^l 
H  is  forced  to  abandon  it  and  to  fall  back  upon     fa  th. 
V^  s  one  of  a  hierarchy  of  spirits,  and  f  -  only  J 
degree  horn  lower  spirits,  the  theistic  conclus^n    s  not 
t,«.i  of  all  ■    and  if  God   s  sui  generis,  obviously  no 
^^m  nrbafei  u^^l  degree  can  P-i^'yc-V  -  ^ 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  his  existence.    Now  it 
tiZ  the  lower  nor  the  higher  Umit  =- Y>.r;f,^t'w 
principle  of  continuity,  it  is  just  as  impossible  in  that  way 
prmcipie  o  ■'.        „adual  ascent  m  spirituality, 

to  prove  that  there  is  a  giauuo 
berinning  with  man  and  stretching  "P^'ards  to  God    Th 
XabiUty  of  the  whole  position  is  -amf^t  jto  w^ 

fZrJ^r  IT  atXdity  of  an  absolutely  completed 
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■^n^ir*r^°'?' " '"  •  *»'»'  °'  the  .ppUcbiUty  of  the 

p^position^crrrb j^*  ;°r  rhror"'^"r 

Mo^te^^^'f^''S,^"«  *^"l*^"  *"  *"^y  --^^""^ 

'>«»o"sSf'3o°^^!~*Sonerr^t*''"^^°"''' 
maintainivl  ♦!,,*       V^    ..      '       "'  •=*"  "  •* consistently 

«     precuely  one  that  do«  not  admit  of  the  separation 
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or  existence  uid  knowledge  o<  existence.    Such  a  being  ta 
held  to  be  ewntiaUy  «H-linowing.  and  apart  Irom  ten- 
knowledge  it  is  nothing  at  aU.    And,  finaUy.  the  a»sump«on 
that  the  only  individual  being  a  one  that  «  'Pri'"*^' » 
entirely  baselm.    There  is  wme  force  in  «iying   that 
individuality  involves  absolute  self^ompletenM.,  and  even 
that  the  only  being  that  can  strictly  be  said  to  be  mdividual 
is  one  that  experiences  no  limit  in  knowledge,  power  or 
goodness;    but,  the  moment  Umitation  of  »ny  >""a  » 
admitted,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  it  shovUd  be 
asserted  that  the  only  individuate  are  those  which  are 
spiritual.    If  individuality  means  perfect  self-completeness 
the  only  individual  properly  so  called  is  God  ;   and  .it 
is  once  granted  that  there  exist  beings  which  are  not  in  th 
strict  sense  entitled  to  be  called  individual,  why  shodd  t 
be  argued  that  only  "  spiritual "  beings  exist  because  these 
alone  are  individual?    Besides,  the  predication  of  self- 
complete  individuality,  as  appUed  to  man  and  other  fimte 
beings,  is  contradictory  of  the  assumption  that  no  two  bemgs 
are  exactly  alike.  .    .    ^ 

It  would  thus  seem  that,  whether  he  appeals  to  induction, 
or  to  a  priori  arguments  based  upon  the  so-ca'  ■  •    ! 

of  continuity  and  individuaUty,  the  personal  idf,  a.  ' 
to  maintain  a  pluraHsm  that  is  merely  relative ;  u.  ocne; 
words,  that  is  not  a  pluraUsm  at  all.  And  when  we  look 
at  the  actual  facts  of  our  experience,  we  find  nothing  in 
them  which  entitles  us  to  maintain  that  there  are  mdividu^ 
beings  aU  of  which  are  essentially  the  same  '"  ki°d_  "« 
true  as  we  have  admitted,  and  indeed  contended,  that  tte 
mechanical  conception  of  the  world,  when  it  is  put  forwaro 
as  a  complete  account  of  the  universe,  is  quite  mad^llf '■ 
but  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  only  bemgs  are  those 
which  must  be  characterized  as  spirits.  To  speaK  o. 
plant,  or  even  an  animal,  as  identical  in  nature  with  man, 


^^^^,. 
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hold  ,h,t  every  living  S  j„clud™"!K^*""'  "*  ""»» 
'nfu«)rian,  l«u  .  brain  "d  "'^*"«  '"^  P'""'  «"d  'he 
application  of  the  pnnopk  of  .  T'  '*'"'"'■  S"^''  »" 
nature.  The  identity  Shi,  1  "''  ^°''""  '<»  very 
»  an  identity  basei  .  *  „  ,V   '°"""°"  '°  '"  ''ving  bein« 

does  no,  foUow  that  whalvert vo  v«  T"'"''  ""*  " 
self-conscious.  To  say  so  is  tl  T  ^"  P""^'?'*  i' 
necessarily  to  be  a  sp.n,.  Bu  ^1^"""  """  '"  "^'  ^^ 
"on  of  the  facts.  There  is  no  IZ  '"  ".'"""•  ""'"da- 
-moeba  is  conscious  of  ^f  "nT  "?  l^''  *  P'»"'  "^  an 
-e  are  enftied,  and  ind:^  ^o'^Ued  '  "'  ""  "^  ''"^ 
distinction  between  man  and  ^      ,  "aintain  that  tV^ 

the  lower  fonns  of  a"iL "fel:!^:"'^-  ''  -"  -  a,  ,e^, 
hot  of  kind.  To  be  ^rLS  ,  °"'  '"*'^'y  o'  degree 
-  one  thing,  to  be  co'^v  t''  ^'"^"«  •"""*  an^ITd 
another  and  a  very  m"^^,Z''"%^°^"'''  ""  «»«  '^ 
Piur^t  would  have  us  obh  e  at^on  ^1'  '"'''"'"'"  *"« 
deny  mechanism  is  ,o  affirm  spj^t  Z  "";8™""d  that  to 
■ng  .t  things  seems  to  me  to  S».  "'''°''  ""y  °'  '«"" 
as  1  have  already  argue"  mec^  w  °'"-  '"  ">«  ^^t  place. 
'"  as  it  is  a  P^iaT  nd  y"  tTe'cr""'  "^  <'»'«^  -  - 
aspect  of  the  univew  Wed  '  ?  '^''aracteria.tion  of  one 
of  natm^  'aw  by  ^,^^'^?  "<".«•'  ^d  of  the  involabih^ 

,-"  the  free  activity  of Tallall-Iint^':''',"  '^'■""-^ 
'aw.  wh«,  it  is  regWd  al  a  '  -«  .  "  ^"^  '  '°^  *''« 
.TO",  "'"ains^^uble.r::^^'"-"  of  *'''*-^"« 
the  distinction   between  li^n^  anTse.^' '°  "' "'»"''' 

-— «.utestn;°:rt:^:^:r^Sf"i: 
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thus  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  identify  Uving  with 
rational  beings,  as  «  the  former  cotUd  not  exist  Jithout 
being  the  latter,  rests  upon  a  confusion  between  the  develop- 
ment of  reason  in  finite  beings  and  the  principle  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  reason. 
Finite  beings  are  not  aU  rational  because  the  umverse  is 
rational.  The  former  proposition  would  be  true  only  if 
there  could  be  no  Ufe  without  self-consciousness ;  the  latter 
is  true,  whatever  be  the  inner  condition  of  amte  beings.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  no  being  in  the  universe  »n  «ast 
apart  from  the  divine  reason,  and  an  entirely  difierent 
ttoig  to  say  that  every  being  must  be  not  only  an  expression 
of  that  reason,  but  be  conscious  of  itself  as  rational ;  and 
the  confusion  between  these  opposite  views  ^n«  »<>  ""°"- 
he  the  personal  idealist's  endeavour  to  show  that  aU  finite 
beings  are  essentially  the  same  in  kind. 

Even  if  personal  idealism  were  entiUed  to  start  froni  a 

pluraUty  of  individuals,  it  must  in  consistency  surrender 

Ae  assumption  when  it  goes  on  to  "^'^^"^  ^^\^^  °l 

theism.    The  starting-point  is  the  Many,  and  by  the  Many 

must  be  understood  a  plurality  of  individuals  requiru*  no 

principle  beyond  themselves  to  account  for  their  existence, 

But  a  this  view  is  maintained  to  be  the  only  true  view. 

obviously  theism  is  ruled  out  as  contrary  to  the  v«^ 

foundation  of  the  theory.    It  would  thus  seem  that  those 

plurahsts  who  find  the  universe  to  consist  of  a  number  o 

self-centred  individuals,  are  the  only  logicaUy  consisten 

plurahsts.    No  doubt  this  doctrine  has  the  dement  o 

breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  world  into  fragments  and  s 

ulto^ly  open  to   the  objection   that,   if  consistency 

developed,  it  would  make  every  individual  a  umverse  fo 

itself     but  at  least  it  is  so  far  consistent,  that  it  does  not 

start  from  the  exclusive  individuaUty  of  the  Many,  and  then 

go  on  to  assert  the  One.  while  stUl  endeavouring  to  maintain 
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monism,  he  nml  fi^^  *  ^"''  •"'  P'"^™  **«!> 
the  reah'ty  o?"f  *"'! ''^'-y  '"ffi"^'  ^  «»Plam  how 
macy  of  the  One     InTh    ?  ^  '■''°°°''"'  *''''  th"  ^"Pre- 

-d  the  ui.^L^LToTtrrr'L'""^:!*''^*'-'' 

must  be  conceived  as  the  Creator  n^'nn^.'  °'''''  "°'<'*' 
••  imper^nated  Ideal  "  toS^whLf  .^"^  '  ''"^''-  ""''  *"' 
It  is  contended,  however  ^7h!  '^^^  ^™  «ver  striving. 
Creator  of  beings  Xa^thl  7  ^  '"""'""^  ^^  '^' 
-rid  as  a  ^e^  held  tot  :tl^^^^  ^'''^  **«= 
perfection  which  it  never  attlinT  it  ■'^'°'?  '"^""^  " 
due  to  the  blind  striX^  f/  '  '"Perfection  being 
which  they  Z^^^Jlt         '"k"*"^  '"'^"^  ""  «»d 

Of  the  PrU^mZt^Stlrrj^T^^^ 
vaguely  conceive  '""^  "^'=''  '^ey  so 

upon  G^.^rhdd  that  rnt"''  °'  ''"'  '"'"^'^"'^ 
arethemselv^'cLto^  In  wha,  T"^  ''*^-  ^"^^ 
distinguished  fro^h?creti^^^^^^^;^^;"V^''^ 

^^rui^"rth.if '"  -  --•-  o'Ss: 

B^trit-p^o^tL^iS^r-'^r'"^""^^^^^^^^^^ 

or  sets  befL^^'seH  Meak       "Si:'°  7th™'"r'^- 

cons^ousn..  Of  thr  Btt'trr„;:  totx  ^e^; 
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saying  that  they  are  the  product  of  his  own  individual 
Umited  mind  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  product  of  this 
kind  can  have  any  absolute  value.    And  yet,  unless  we 
admit  that  the  moral  ideals  of  man  have  an  absolute  value, 
how  can  we  advance  from  them  to  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  we  are  bidden  by 
the  theistic  pluralist  to  do  ?    It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
created  soul  must  be  creative  only  in  so  far  as  the  ideals 
which  it  sets  before  itself,  and  which  it  seeks  to  realize,  are 
harmonious  with  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  umverse. 
Hence   the  finite  individual  does  not  reaUy  "create 
ideals,   but  only  recognizes  their  consistency  with  the 
inviolable  nature  of  the  universe  ;  i.e..  his  moral  life  oasts 
only  as  he  comes  to  a  recognition  of  the  rational  nature  of 
God  as  manifested  in  his  own  self-conscious  life.    Thus, 
after  all  his  efforts  to  exclude  God  from  the  asserted  self- 
centred  life  of  finite  beings,  it  turns  out  that,  if  the  personal 
idealist  could  really  establish  hU  case,  he  would  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  morality,  and  therefore, 
on  his  own  showing,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  unmor- 
tality  of  man.  which  are  held  to  rest  upon  that  foundation. 
In  truth  he  is  attempting  to  recondle  the  irreconcilable. 
His  conception  of  God  has  aU  the  hardness  and  abstractness 
of  the  transcendent  God  of  Deism ;   and  his  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  separateness  and  self-completeness  of  God 
with  the  assertion  of  the  independent  self-sufficiency  of  a 
pluraUty  of  created  souls,   is   logically  impossible,   and 
if  it  were  successful,  would  result  in  the  aboUtion  of  aU 
that  gives  meaning  to  the  religious  consciousness.    For, 
the  reUgious  consciousness  has  always  had  absolute  faith 
that  only  by  Uving  in  God,  and  surrendering  aU  that  is 
characteristic  of  his  own  finitude,  can  man  attam  to  blessed- 
ness    If  the  personal  idealist  would  but  recognize  that 
God  is  not  a  being  apart  from  the  world,  but  the  spmt 
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7^t  1°^'^"!! '".  '^'^y  being  in  the  world,  he  would  go 
t^o  ^nale  the  freedom  of  man  with  the  perfection  of 

«^'n*  I  -^  "f  "*"""*  P°^"''y  "^^  t°  tnie  freedom 
except  by  .dent^cation  with  God.  aU  attempts  to  e^L" 
the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  on  the  basis Tthe 
sep^ra^n  of  man  and  God  must  necessarily  be  ^Lte 
To  be  fa«  ,s  to  be  conscious  of  the  external  world  as  unde 
wvoUble  natural  Uw.  and  of  oneself  as  under  in^oUbk 

wl   7i   °  '"T^  *'"''  *»"■  "^^  ^'P'':*^.  ^t  different 
levels,  of  the  one  absolutely  r^tionu,  Spirifwhich  is  Go^ 
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LECTURE  TENTH. 

HYPOTHETICAL  THEISM,  ABSOLUTISM  AND 
MYSTICISM. 

IH  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  personal  ideaUsm  as  an  explanation  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  man,  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  God.  Its  fundamental  defect,  I  argued,  arises 
from  the  assumption  that  the  absolute  self-sufficiency  of 
the  individual  is  the  necessary  condition  of  morality,  freedom 
and  immortality.  The  pluralism  from  which  personal 
idealism  starts  is  also  maintained  by  Radical  Empiricism, 
although  the  conclusion  reached  is  only  that  of  a  hypo- 
thetical and  limited  theism.  The  universe,  it  is  held,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  finite  selves  of  whom  God,  if  he 
exists,  is  the  highest.  In  the  study  of  religion,  as  in  other 
investigations,  we  must,  we  are  told,  "  base  our  conclusions 
upon  the  facts,  and  the  facts  here  are  the  various  beliefs  which 
have  been  held  by  men  with  a  genius  for  religion."  Many 
of  these  have  been  "  creatures  of  exalted  emotional  sensi- 
bility, exhibiting  peculiarities  which  are  ordinarily  classed 
as  pathological "  ;  and  it  is  held  that  in  such  abnormal 
forms  of  consciousness,  and  indeed  ultimately  in  the 
"  subliminal "  form  of  consciousness,  the  secret  of  religion 
must  be  sought.  Certainly,  we  cannot  accept  the  crude 
theory  of  medical  materialism,  which  disposes  of  St.  Paul  by 
"  calling  his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  a  discharging 
lesion  of  the  occipital  cortex,"  stigmatizes  Saint  Teresa  as 
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an  hyf,;<!ric,  and  calls  St  Franri«  =  h.-.^-^       j 

It  would  be  iust  aTfairU     i       hereditary  degenerate. 

turas  out,  however   Lt  ^    ^^  ^°''^'°>«n«s-    » 

with  a  JSer  «f         ^  ZT""^  ^"°"  '^  '=°°"""°"« 

power  and  goodness  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.    Ther«St 

t.K,ri„»  *°  ""*  ''"t  tlie  attempt  to  base 

ndWon  upon  so  uncertain  and  dubious  a  witnL  L  t^ 

or^^dtT"!     =°'^'°"»'^  is  fundamentC^on.  in 

Xto  trv  ,-,      ""^r  *"'  "'«'^^=  °*  obscure  and 
■contradictory  feeling,  reUgion  is  identified  with  that 
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which  i.  capricious  and  unreasonable.    Religious  eniotion. 
as  I  have  contended,  is  essentially  rational,  because  it  .m- 
pUcitly  rests  upon  a  higher  synthesis  than  that  of  ordrnwy 
experience,  and  therefore  admits  of  rational  defence.    St. 
Paul  is  only  aUowed  to  rank  as  a  man  of  reUgious  genius 
along  with  a  crowd  of  hysterical  visionaries,  because  of  hi. 
visions-as  if  his  inspired  conception  of  a  universal  religion 
in  which  aU  men  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith 
in  one  God  and  Father,  counts  for  less  in  the  h^tory  of  the 
race  than  the  accidents  of  his  temperament.    Having  th^M 
excluded  the  possibiUty  of  a  rational  faith,  it  is  not  summ- 
ing that  the  only  positive  conclusion  we  seem  f"  V  »^^ 
to  reach  is  a  doubtful  beUef  in  something  that  is  calM 
divine  only  because  it  is  perhaps  higher  than  ourselves, 
though  like  us  it  is  finite.  j  n      „.i 

In  contrast  to  both  Radical  Empiricism  and  Personal 
Idealism  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  s 
not  an  aggregate  of  separate  subjects,  each  confined  to  its 
l^^Ze.  and  that  no  conscious  subj|^ts  are  p^^ 
which  do  not  genuinely  participate  m  the  hfe  o  the  whde 
But.  while  it  is  certain  that  the  conception  »«  a^l^t^^ 
independent  individuals  is  untenable,  it  is  of  the  utmMt 
importance  that  we  should  not  f  aU  into  the  opposite  mistake 
rf  ^ew^g  the  world  as  a  unity  which  completely  abohshes 
aU  individual  subjects,  by  reducing  them  to  P^omen^ 
aspects  of  a  single  Unity  in  which  they  are  transformed  o 
tri^muted,  we  know  not  how.    An  abstract  Momsm  seem^ 
to  me  just  as  untenable  as  an  abstract  Ind-viduahsm.    I 
is  perfectly  true  that  nothing  can  be  real  ,  .ch  do^  not 
faU  within  experience;   but  the  question  is  ''hether  « 
perience  must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  a  unity  whKh 
Abolishes  all  distinctions.    An  Absolute  m  which  aU  to 
distinctions  are  abolished  by  which  the  world  of  ou^ 
experience  is  redeemed  from  chaos  and  vacuity,  cannot  be 
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regarded  as  the  true  principle  of  the  univene.    It  will 

»k"wI.^  *'^™'"*  '°  "**«  succinctly  the  method  by 
Which  Absolutism  is  sought  to  be  estabUshed. 
In  attempting  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  reaUty  we 

such  that  .t  will  satisfy  the  intellect.    If  we  therefore  succeed 
m  finding  a  way  of  conceiving  reahty  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  inteUect,  we  must  conclude  that  our  con- 
cation  is  true,  or  is  a  comprehension  of  reality  as  it 
absolutely  ,s.    No  doubt  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
between  thought  and  reality,  and  it  may  be  asked  how  we 
can  know  that  such  a  difference  exists,  without  bringing 
reah^  withm  thought  ?    We  do  something  to  solve  the 
prob  em  by  saying  that  reality  is  identic  J  with  experience, 
but  the  difficulty  remains,  that  thought  must  truly  com- 
prehend experience,  or  we  shall  not  bring  reaUty  within  it 
ihe  only  possible  solution,  it  is  contended,  is  that  thought 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  conception  of  reality  which 
mdudes  the  aspects  opposed  to  mere  thinking ;   and  such 
inclusion  ,s  impossible  for  thought,  because  thought  would 
then  cease  to  be  thought.    It  foUows  that  reality  is  above 
thought,  and  above  every  partial  aspect  of  being,  but 
■ncludes  them  all.    Each  of  these  aspects  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  others,  and  their  unity  must  constitute 

♦K  ^^  ''^°^^-  "^'"^  '"  ""  ^"'^  "of^S  is  real  except 
the  Absolute.  Everything  else  is  appearance,  which  is 
mdeed  real  m  the  Absolute,  but  not  taken  by  itself     In- 

L  r«!°'"^K  "^r'l'^"'  '=  *"°^  ■•  «"<!  as  every  appearance 
^  real  m  the  Absolute,  there  is  no  absolute  error,  while  the 
flegree  of  reaUty  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  supplementa- 
bon  required  in  each  case.  If  it  is  objected  that  such  an 
Ataolute  IS  a  mere  blank,  or  else  unintelligible,  it  is  answered, 
that  It  IS  only  unintelligible  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot 
understand  all  its  detail,  while  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  in 
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the  abetract.  The  Absolute,  we  may  (airly  argue,  must  be 
a  unity,  because  anything  like  independent  plurahty  or 
external  relations  canuot  satisfy  the  inteUect.  And  it  fads 
to  satisfy  the  inteUect  because  it  is  a  self-contradiction. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Absolute  is  one  system  m  the  very 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  any  lower  sense  being  unreal 
because  in  the  end  self-contradictory.  .u.  1  . 

The  necessity  of  postulating  the  existenee  of  an  Absolute, 
which  may  be  defined  as  a  single  aU-comprehensive  system, 
may  be  shown  indirectly  by  an  examination  of  the  vanous 
ways  in  which  we  ordinarily  interpret  our  experience,  aU 
of  which  finally  break  down  in  self-contradiction.    Take 
for  example,  the  familiar  distinction  between  pnmanr  and 
secondary  qualities.    The  former  are  those  aspects  of  what 
we  perceive  or  feel  and  are  spatial;  the  latter  are  non- 
spatUl.    A  real  thing,  it  is  assumed,  is  something  that 
lOTiains  always  the  same,  and  therefore  something  the 
properties  of  which  are  always  present  in  the  thing.    But 
secondary  quaUties  are  not  of  this  character.    A  thing  is 
not  coloured  except  when  seen  by  an  eye,  and  its  colour  .s 
not  the  same  for  every  eye.    SimUarly,  cold  and  heat 
sound  smeU  and  taste,  exist  only  in  relation  to  an  organ  of 
sense  and  are  not  always  the  same  to  every  such  organ. 
It  is  therefore  inferred  that  secondary  quaUties  are  appear- 
ances of  a  reaUty  which  possesses  only  primary  quahties^ 
Now   not  to  mention  other  objections,  the  same  Une  ot 
reas<;ning  which  shows  that  secondary  quaUti^  '^°°*  "^ 
is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  primary  to  be  real.    These  also 
are  relative  to  an  organ  of  sense.    Besides,  if  we  ehminate 
the  secondary  quaUties,  the  primary  are  inconceivable 
for  extension  is  never  presented  except  as  coloured  0 
touched  or  as  relative  to  the  muscular  sense.    We  must 
therefore    conclude    that    the    distinction    of    pnmaiy 
and    secondary    quaUties,    from    which    matenaUsm   B 
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Uindty  developed,  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  nature  of 

In  a  simUar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  other  modes  of 
concaving  the  world  break  down  in  self^ontradiction,  and 

■nteUect  short  of  a  comprehensive  self^onsistent  and  cohef- 

»  .k!!^  ";  "  "  """'"*  "8"«J  'hat  none  of  these 
methods  of  comprehending  reality  can  possibly  be  true. 
When  .t  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  materiaUsm 
breaks  down  m  self-contradiction,  it  is  set  aside  as  false 
and  the  question  is  not  raised  whether  it  has  not  made  an 
important  advance  upon  the  ordinary  common-sense  view 
of  the  world  as  merely  an  aggregate  of  disconnected  object. 

Personal  Idealism,  while  Materialism  is  a  very  inadequate 
determination  of  the  world,  it  has  this  signal  merit,  that  it 
insists  upon  the  inviolabiUty  of  the  system  of  nature  so 
far  as  nature  is  identified  with  the  reciprocal  movements  of 
masses.  Similarly,  space,  time  and  causality  are  no  doubt 
very  inadequate  determinations  of  reaUty,  and  it  is  there- 
ore  inferred  that  the  Absolute  is  beyond  space  and  time, 
and  cannot  be  determined  as  a  cause.  So  sweeping  a  con- 
clusion does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  justified.  Undoubtedly 
the  attempt  to  characterize  the  world  as  purely  spatial  or 
purely  temporal,  or  as  a  succession  of  comiected  or  causal 
t^T'  """f^  """'^"^^t  't«« ;  but  surely  it  does  not  foUow 
that  the  world  is  therefore  in  itself  non-spatial,  non-temporal 

^nrpT^-  ^°  ^^  ""  ""™  *°  «'  to  play  into  the 
^ds  of  Phenomenalism,  which  yet  is  characterized  as 
self-contradictory. 

The  answer  which  is  made  to  this  objection  to  the  ordinary 
v™^  of  regarding  reality  is  that  what  has  been  viewed  as 
appeanmce,  self-contradictory  as  it  is,  is  not  a  mere  nonen- 
tity, but  must  somehow  belong  to  reaUty.    I  can  only 
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understand  this  reply  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  two 
different  senses  in  which  the  term  "  appearance  "  may  be 
used.    By  "  appearance  "  may  be  meant  either  (i)  those 
fictions  which  are  shown  to  be  false  by  brealung  down  in 
self-contradiction,  or  (2)  those  immediate  or  apparently  im- 
mediate experiences  which  seem  to  be  facts,  whatever  be  our 
ways  of  regarding  reality.    In  the  first  sense  appearance  is 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  "  error  "  or  "  illusion  "  or  "  in- 
compatible hypotheses  "  ;  in  the  Utter  sense  "  appearance  " 
can  only  be  called  "  appearance  "  as  contrasted  with  reality. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  "  appearance  "  in  the 
second  sense  that  we  can  declare  to  belong  to  reality.    But 
it  is  "  appearance  "  in  the  former  sense  that  is  set  aside  as 
untrue,  and  therefore  as  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Absolute.    One  of  the  discarded  hypotheses 
is  that  of  independent  things  ;  another,  that  things  are  in 
space  or  mutually  external     a  third,  that  there  are  actual 
changes  or  events  in  time     Jid  other  untenable  doctrines 
are  those  of  causation,  r  t  vity,  things-in-themselves,  and 
selves.    Not  one  of  these  hypotheses,  it  is  held,  can  be 
regarded  as  true,  and  therefore  they  may  be  called  "appear- 
ances."   But  they  are  surely  not  "  appearances  "  in  the 
sense  that  they  belong  to  reality.    As  hypotheses  which 
we  have  discovered  to  be  false,  they  must  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  idea,  for  example,  of  "chance,"  and 
therefore  simply  discarded.    If  there  are  no  things  with 
qualities,  no  objects  and  events  in  space  and  time,  no 
movements  or  changes,  no  action  of  one  thing  or  another, 
no  identical  selves,  how  can  we  say  that  they  are  not  mere 
nonentities,  or  that  they  belong  to  reality  in  any  sense 
whatever  ?    As   false   hypotheses   they  are  nothing  but 
nonentities,  and  certainly  do  not  belong  to  reality.    The 
only  thing  to  be  done  with  an  hypothesis  that  we  are  sure  is 
false  is  to  set  it  aside  absolutely ;  and  when  the  world  of 
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'S^S:^;  If  I'nV"  "™r  -  '0  '--iv.,  r  «„  only 

to  explain.  Tn  that  case  T,  w  !''.  """«  *'"  '"PPo^d 
the  Section  of  TL^ex^t^""'.  "f'  **•  ""«  «"" 
ence.  the«fact.still^^f  "^b'*  °"  °'  ">'  '»'"  <"  "Peri- 
's facts  of  experience  wWch  J^VIh*^  "' '°  "*  "«""«" 
be  made  upon  them   Thv  .h    m  'f*  ">'  »*"""  «»•«  can 

-e.  •-  p  ^„  the  ir'u'r  f  tt'^  ■•*"''  "  ^'''""■ 

how  can  they  be  caUed  "  facts  -  tk  ^  »PP*>rance»." 
of  •■  appean^nce,  "  a„1 " Sy  i-  ^t r»  "^''^ 

oniyTahdSLisrs-s^^tr '? 

as  an  inadequate  but  nnf  »t»  i  .  i  7**^°*     appearance  " 

i-iity.  and^htfo:irs^t':s:i^"r'"'"t"°' 

reality  "  as  abstract  nr.^u     V^     appearance  "  and 
leu^iet.  on^^-r r If^ ar ""^^  ^  > 

PerfectiylatSo,;  L^alCf  »"■='  """'  "* 

Now,  whatever  els7it  ma^L  """  ""-""-tiadiction. 
he. single self"on^,e'S^-  "'^'^'  '*  "  '^«»-  ""'t 
it  is  de^ed  thTt  wTct  S?a^:r'''^r'"'=^*^'"-  " 
^ality.  it  must  be^n  I  S-uXh^  T'  '"'  °**''"  <" 
us  in  our  immediate  e^T  "^^  "  P^^-'ted  to 

ence  is  identical  "withrea^yP^tl  r**"!!  "P^"' 
reason,  it  is  said   than^fV      J^       **  "°  """e""  ^^hd 

contradictory  twehob^lT"'*?*'  "P*"'"=«'  ''  «»- 
self-contradl^t;^  of  wSf  C^''"  '"^^  «=^ty  is  not 
self-consistent.  Th^'  ^J  ""=  r"=  """K-  that  it  is 
-absolatecriten^n  by  whiTwrm  t"d  ^^^^'^^^'""^  - 

o'-«ty.  HiHsa..eSwtt:^:^trrc^;s 
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the  aniwer  U  th.t  it  hu  no  ground,  becauM  it  U  the  ttltini»t« 
logical  principle  to  which  every  trae  judgment  muitcon- 
form.  And  »  it  is  objected  that  non-contradiction  yieWa 
no  po«tive  knowledge,  it  is  repUed,  that  as  a  »»"  de~^ 'J 
impoM^ble.  the  rejection  ol  aU  other  predicates  but  those  o« 
unity.  seU-consistency  and  comprehensiveness  implies  tnat 
we  have  a  positive  basis  for  our  objection. 

Now   it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  negation  must 
rest  upi>n  an  affirmation.    Logically,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
demn anything  as  "  appearance  "  without  having  a  pwitive 
knowledge  of  "  reality."    It  seems  to  me.  however  that  m 
one  of  the  two  ways  of  defining  "  appearance,      o  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  this  principle  is  violated.  11 
we  summarily  reject  all  the  ordinary  ways  of  regarding  reality 
as  entirely  false  we  are  logically  left,  not  with  reality,  but  with 
nothing.    From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  no  positive 
result  is  reached  by  the  appUcation  of  the     "1}^°^- 
Hence  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  take  "  appearance     m  tne 
sense  of  immediate  experience,  that  we  have  any  real  ground 
for  a  positive  knowledge.    What  U  immediately  experienced 
certainly  cannot  be  a  mere  nonentity,  but  must  be  mvolved 
in  reality  ;  and  when  it  is  properly  understood,  it  must  be 
identical  with  reaUty.    A  sudden  leap  from  "  appearance 
to  ■'  reaUty  "  obscures  this  fact.    It  is  only  by  advanang 
from  less  to  more  and  more  comprehensive  determinations 
of  experience,  that  we  can  attain  any  positive  grasp  of 
reaUtr   We  must,  in  other  words,  be  able  to  show  that  the 
various  contradictory  ways  of  regarding  immediate  ex- 
perience are  inadequate  conceptions  of  it,  and  that,  when 
truly  comprehended,  our  experience  is  possible  only  withm 
a  self-consistent  and  harmonious  world. 

When  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  reaUty  must 
be  self-consistent,  the  difficulty  may  be  raised,  whether 
rtaUty  is  one  or  many.    The  latter  view,  it  is  said,  cannot 
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dependent     H-nl         ,         °  °"*  »"°">«''  """««  be  in- 

xr^  srcr"4r„i.^,'  -"^  ''^""  - 

-io^clpTetelrindeSTdel'.!.*^^  ~"'""-  "'  ' 
the  inteUect.  .nd  th.^  therfr^  .  i   T  ""  "^'  "'"'y 

quettion  ij  whether  this  unitv  »  m  r^"™^-  /"'  ""e 
of  Uvjng  in  the  whole     If  »„  ak,  ■  ^  "^  '"P*"' 

deteied.    n  is  no  do^^r^'T"'^  '^  *''*  ''"''  ««" 

^ted  when  he  ^mel  ,oTh     "      *  '•""  """^  '^  °°'  «"* 
No  ».«.».       T         "•*  consciousness  of  it. 

«ognue  that  nothwg  can  possibly  be  real  except  in 
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dependence  upon  and  subordination  to  God  while  yet  to 
d^d^ce  a^  subordination  must  be  --»^f  J'f^« 
„^tyofthefinite.  This  twofold  demand  as  we  ^ve  3^- 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  either  the  view  *mcn 
mate  G^^rely  one  among  a  number  of  ^l^^^ 
^ts  or  that  which  abolishes  all  finite  '"bjecte  «  the  one 
'^Xrehensive  unity  of  God.  Go**  "-*  ^  *!  ^^ 
principle  of  the  finite,  and  he  cannot  be  m  Ae  phj^c^ 
^rld  alone,  or  in  the  conscious  world  alone,  but  he  must 

"^IT..  seen  that  it  is  only  by  abstraction  that  Jhe 
worid  of  nature  seems  to  have  any  reahty  >ndepende^y 
Tmind.    The  world  becomes  for  us  a  cosmos,  an  orf^y 
^^coherent  world,  only  when  it  is  conceived  as  a  mam- 
tetation  of  mind.    Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
Sg  e^rience.  it  is  obvious  that  only  because  he  is  a 
Eg  S^onal  subject  can  man  construct  for  himseW  a 
t^Z  order  and  law.    On  the  other  hand,  it  »  oiUy  a^ 
r  conscious  subject  recognizes  that  the  «'orld  is  no 
arbitrary  creation  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  r«es  to  the 
"Sness  of  the  creative  Mind  which  is  imnuinennn 
tte  world     This  Mind  is  not  immanent  merely  m  nature, 
tatrmore  fully  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  sdf-con- 
^Ii^hTSmaZ    For,inthefirstplace.unlessthehuma. 
mtad  as  knowing  is  identical  in  its  essential  nature  w^th  th 
Xtf  m?nd.  it  camiot  possibly  comprehend  any^ng  of 
Sy     A  law  of  nature,  or  a  Uw  of  society,  is  redeemed 
r«t  arbUrariness  only  in  so  far  as  the  human  mind  . 
M^ to  grasp  the  principle  which  gives  it  ^^^■'^^ 
Z  pri^pfe  can'be  nothing  else  than  one  ph^  of  tte 
etem^  Mind.    It  is  just  in  so  far  as  we  set  aside  aU  p«^ 
S  and  preconceptions  that  we  enter  into  commum«^ 
ShlmirdofGod.    inthisself-abnegauonwere^^ 
that  which  our  inteUectual  nature  demands.    To  hv« 
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the  whole  is  to  live  in  GoH     h,-c  «•  j 
and  it  is  only  as  weeni^i„fZ  *Sl?'' "■"'  ^  °"  -^d. 
true  nature  of  ^Z     It  i   .       l^""^  "■**  ^  '"""  *he 
knowledge  we  nev^f  comnll,  T  ""*  "  ''"^  ^°'^^  <"  ""^ 

that  object  of  which  or„inH     "'  '"""""^'^  comprehend 
we  do  comp  JLnd  f^"  ™"^.  '=  '=°""""'^y  'n  search  ;  but 

human  society      P'""""^  "•«  P™<:'Ples  of  nature  and  of 

™^f^redTtr::r;r^t^s  *'""  ^"  --  ^ 

Being  complete  in  himsda^^^L^.  '°"'''^"'  '^  " 
-e  of  the  world  b^ol'es  Cn  XiS:  '^"f '  ^'^^  -^'■ 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  svsTm^  *'°"'  *°  " 

bodiment  of  Mind  and  th  T  ^^"^  '*  '=  '^e  em- 
separated  from  God  Jfhnt  '"'  "°^''*  ^''""°'   be 

object.  Mo:^ve^™^t"t The^'Z  K  ""•  ^"  ■""'"'«^'"« 
self-conscious  life  that  w^  1^  """P-^bension  of  our  own 

conception  of  gL  U^"^"  '"^  ^^^"^^  ="'d  Mest 
expression  of  the  Mind"^^  ^-^'"^^  ,tf /^  *''^  '""-» 
merely  conventional,  but  excess  ht«.  °!  ™^  "^  ""' 
the  nature  of  man  is  not  '^fj"^. '"^^  «»ent.al  nature  ;  and 

hin>self,  but  b^hrt  rL^^  °f  ^^  *''^'  ^^  ""inks  of 

^-    Now  a  pnSle^"  r*^  '■™  *°  ''^'^^  »'  bi«>- 

organization,  is  the  expS.  ^  *.  """P"  '°  '°^ 

To  suppose  that  thi  W,^°  '  *^'  ''"^  ""'"^  °'  God. 
«  simXto  concS?^  "'"  "  '°'"^*'^"8  ''=<=''l««al. 
^"s  gL  is  ever  reLl?^::jf ':"'!lf  "''^'^^  «^««- 
and  history  of  man    =.„T    .u  *''''  spiritual  nature 

would  notTe^"''lf"'"'"'°"'.J'^s  self-reahzation  he 

's  "communirtit  '^"°  y^j-f^  '°  ^'^^  t'^*  -" 

municates  himself  to  maT'         ^        «>  far  as  God  com- 

The  self-conscious  life  of  man  is  possible  only  because 
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man  comes  to  the  consciousness  of  himseW  as  idated  to  and 
contrasted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
society.    But  the  principle  present  m  both  is  that  divine 
Principle  which  we  call  God.    Thus,  man  comes  to  self- 
consciousness  only  in  and  through  the  response  of  his  spint 
to  the  Divine  Spirit.    The  latter  cannot  be  conceived  as 
isolated  and  self-centred,  but  is  necessarily  self-reveahng ; 
and  if  it  were  not  manifested  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no 
possibiUty  of  communion  with  God.    In  man.  ^d  «specia^ 
^tiie  highest  theoretical  artistic  and  religious  ideals  God 
reveals  himself  to  the  human  spirit.    If  the  highest  con- 
ception of  human  society  is  that  of  a  commumty  of  rational 
subjects,  each  seeking  his  own  good  in  the  good  of  the  whole, 
the  perfect  nature  of  God  must  consist  m  the  ateolute 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  good  of  his  creatures,  which  ,s 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  realization  of  himself. 

The  difficulty  which  naturally  presents  itself  in  this 
comiection  is  that  the  conception  of  God  as  infinite,  eternal 
and  unchangeable  seems  to  imply  that  the  nature  of  man 
camiot  be  identical  in  kind  with  that  of  God.    Man,  it  may 
be  said  is  at  once  soul  and  body,  God  is  spint ;   man  is 
capable  of  evil,  God  is  absolutely  holy.    For  this  reason, 
is  thought  to  be  impossible  to  regard  man  as  of  the  same 
essential  nature  as  God.    We  have  to  observe,  however  in 
the  first  place,  that  when  man  is  said  to  be  identical  m 
nature  with  God,  what  is  meant  is  that  his  ideal  nature  . 
of  this  character.    This  ideal  nature  is  not  somethmg 
belonging  to  man  in  his  first  state,  but  something  which 
must  be  slowly  and  laboriously  achieved  by  his  own  con- 
scious activity.    This  is  true  of  every  side  o  man  s  natur^^ 
Knowledge  "  grows  from  more  to  more    ;    morality  is 
SedonlyThrough  stress  and  conflict.    But,  tho^h  ■ 
is  only  the  ideal  nature  of  man  that  can  be  said  to  be  ident. 
cal  vrith  that  of  God,  yet  that  ideal  is  in  a  sense  already 
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n«Ii*ed.  In  the  spirit  of  man  it  operates  as  "  the  Ueht  of 
all  h«  seeing  "  and  the  motive  pow^  which  ever  u„«  Wm 
n'rh^-tn"^^^*^"'-"    ^XaTmant 

rl^i      M  *''*'■  "P*^t  ^^  «  infinite.     Thus  he  is 

capaWe  of  transcending  in  idea  all  limits  of  space  an^  time 
a^pasijng  the  principle  from  which  aU  that  is  hf^  ™o 

^tf  of  WsT,*""  "°'  '"""^  ''"P*""  °'  t^«n«:ending^the 
limits  of  his  fimte  existence,  he  would  never  becom,.  r«„ 

scious  of  his  finitude.    In  the  simplest  k^wSLwe" 

have  seen,  there  is  involved  that  comprehensX  "m* 

Sl^    .,    <        ■    ^  °"  «*Pe™nce  moves  within  the 

of  the  human  spirit  reveals  it<a.lf  ■■,  tu.  ■    """"'y 

after  n«w— *■     *'""  "^"^^  "Sell  in  the  unceasing  effort 

principle  of  his  undying  efforts.     Thus  in  principle 
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the  battie  is  already  won.  Conscious  of  his  own  weakness 
and  imperfection,  man  is  yet,  in  his  reUgious  consciousn^. 
assured  that  goodness  must  be  progressively  realized, 
because,  in  his  struggle  after  it,  he  is  reaUring  the  absolute 
will  of  God.  His  spiritual  Ufe  man  leads,  not  in  isolation, 
but  as  containing  in  himself  and  embodying  in  his  life  the 
principle  that  gives  meaning  to  the  whole  universe.  No 
doubt  man  is  capable  of  doing  violence  to  his  ideal  nature, 
which  is  also  his  true  nature  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  his  desires 
are  transformed  into  universal  principles  of  action,  he  is 
in  unity  with  the  perfect  will  of  God.  In  this  religious 
consciousness  man  learns  that  his  own  true  will  and  the 
wiU  of  God  are  the  same.  Though  the  spiritual  life  of 
man  must  ever  be  progressive,  it  yet  is  in  principle  one 
with  the  Ufe  of  God.  Thus  man  may  "  Uve  in  the  eternal, 
and  enjoy  the  peace  and  blessedness  which  come  from  self- 
surrender  to  the  divine. 

What  has  been  said  may  help  us  to  understand  why  no 
adequate  conception  of  God  is  possible,  when  appearance 
and  reaUty  are  so  separated  from  each  other,  that  no  actual 
union  of  them  is  conceivable.  From  this  dualistic  point  of 
view,  all  the  objects  of  our  experience  are  riddled  with 
contradiction  ;  while,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  abstract 
Absolute,  there  is  nothing  but  blank  indefinable  reality,  of 
which  we  vainly  predicate  unity  and  system,  since  there  are 
no  differences  to  unify  or  systematize.  We  can  only  main- 
tain that  experience  and  reaUty  are  identical  by  recognizing 
that  there  is  no  isolated  finite  or  isolated  infinite,  but  only 
such  a  union  of  finite  and  infinite  as  does  away  with  their 
abstract  opposition. 

The  main  difBculty  which  prevents  us  from  admitting 
this  unity  is  due  to  the  mechanical  way  in  which  we  usuaUy 
think  of  both.  How  can  God,  it  is  asked,  be  immanent 
in  man,  whUe  rian  preserves  his  individuality  ?    Now,  this 
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mode  of  conception  is  inadequate  even  as  appHed  to  Uving 
beings,  not  to  speak  of  seifH:onsdous  or  spiritual  bein« 
We  cannot  separate  the  principle  of  life  from  its  relations 
duectly  to  the  body,  and  indirectly  to  the  whole  physical 
world     No  answer  can  be  given  to  a  question  which  logically 
precludes  an  answer.    There  is  no  productive  activity  in  a 
tree  apart  from  its  environment,  and  the  environment 
^y  presupposes  the  tree.    Both  must  operate  :  the  tree 
worlcmg  up  and  assm»Uating  the  soil,  and  the  soil  supplying 
^tn       ^  **  assimilated.    And  when  we  attemp^t^ 
apply  the  categones  of  exclusion  to  self-consdous  brings 
we  find  ttat  they  are  even  less  adequate  than  when  tl^y 
are   apphed   to  living  organisms.    The   individual   man 
would  not  be  self-conscious  at  all  but  for  his  spiritual 
relation  to  his  fellows  ;  yet  we  camiot  say  that  he  is  merely 
the  product  of  society,  for  his  ovm  self-activity  is  a  necessary 
factor  m  the  development  of  his  spiritual  hfe.    Without 
the  spmtual  atmosphere  in  which  he  Uves,  he  could  have 
no  self<onscious  life ;  but  in  his  relation  to  his  feUow-men, 
while  he  can  be  influenced  by  ideas,  he  cannot  be  influenced 
«cept  by  Ideas,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  idea       pos- 
aWe  only  through  his  own  self-consdous  activity.     Wbm 
one  man  is  said  to  influence  another,  the  relation  is  not  to 
oe  compared  to  the  communication  of  motion  from  one 
May  to  another ;  for  no  man  can  influence  another  unless 
the  other  IS  m  a  condition  to  be  influenced.    So  far  from  it 
bong  true  that  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind  destroys 
w^r  ^"^'"''i'^duality,  there  can  be  no  such  influence 
without  freedom  and  individuality.    As  a  rational  being 
man  can  accept  nothing  but  what  seems  to  him  reasonable 
though  no  doubt  he  often  comes  to  beUeve  what  is  un- 
reasonable.   The  more  reasonable  any  two  self-consdous 
Xf  "S  *^*  Srea*"  »  «>e  influence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other.    The  influence  is  that  of  reason,  and  the  response  of 
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reason  can  only  be  to  that  which  is  essentially  reasonable. 
When  therefore  we  say  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  immanent 
in  the  human  spirit,  we  must  not  think  of  the  relation  as 
that  of  two  separate  and  distinct  individuaU,  one  of  which 
acts  upon  the  other  irrespective  of  the  response  of  his  own 
spirit,  but  rather  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  can 
destroy  the  freedom  of  a  rational  subject,  which  consists  m 
beUeving  and  doing  nothing  but  that  which  commends 
itself  as  reasonable  ;  and  therefore  the  influence  upon  man 
of  the  indwelUng  spirit  of  God  is  in  essence  identical  with 
the  influence  of  one  human  mind  upon  another  ;  it  operates 
by  bringing  to  light  that  which  is  essentiaUy  reasonable. 

God,  then,  we  conclude,  is  not  immanent  only  in  nature, 
but  is  the  informing  spirit  of  both  nature  and  man.  He  is 
not  present  in  one  particular  event  or  series  of  events,  but  m 
the  history  of  man  as  a  whole.  There  can  be  no  progressive 
evolution  of  morality,  unless  in  all  his  efforts  man  is  seeking 
consciously  to  realize  that  ideal  goodness  which  U  impUed 
in  the  reaUty  of  God.  "  God,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  tran- 
scendent as  Maker  and  Ruler  of  aU  things,  and  yet  through 
His  eternal  spirit  immanent  in  the  world  and  particularly 
in  man  and  his  history."  This  seems  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  ideas  of  transcendence  and 
immanence.  God  is  assumed  to  be  transcendent,  in  so  far 
as  he  has  brought  the  world  into  existence  and  rules  it 
from  without ;  while  he  is  immanent,  not  in  himself,  but 
in  his  spirit,  in  "  man  and  his  history."  The  former  view 
is  open  to  the  objection  which  we  have  seen  to  be  fatal  to 
the  deistic  conception  of  God ;  whUe  the  latter  does  not 
really  explain  how  the  spirit  of  God  is  reconcilable  with 
the  freedom  and  moral  responsibility  of  man.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  God  cannot  be  identified  with  the  physical 
world  of  matter  and  motion ;   for  that  world,  taken  by 
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•toelf  IS  an  abstraction,  and  therefore  it  is  nothing  apart 
frOT.  God.  On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of 
ood  as  immanent  in  man  does  not  teU  us  how  this  immanence 
B  to  be  reconcUed  with  man's  freedom  or  self-determination 
Only  m  a  doctrine  which  recognizes  that  God  is  immanent 
m  man  ]ust  in  so  far  as  man  U  in  self-conscious  identity 
with  God,  can  the  immanence  and  transcendence  which  ate 
sedately  affirmed  be  united  in  a  single  concrete  idea 

Human  life  m  all  its  aspects,  theoretical,  practical  and 
I»oductive,  IS  essentiaUy  purposive.    We  Uve  in  ideals,  and 
these  Ideals  are  the  mainspring  of  aU  our  efforts.    Truth 
goodness  and  beauty,  as  the  partial  realization  of  absolute 
ends,  are  prmciples  immanent  in  the  human  soul  and  y^t 
they  are  unreahzed  ideals.    But,  unless  these  ideals  were 
actuaUy  operative,  they  would  not  be  recognized  as  real 
In  a  completely  developed  spiritual  Ufe  they  would  be 
reahzed  in  unity  and  harmony  with  one  another.    This 
absolute  unity,  which  is  at  once  constitutive  of  our  self- 
consaous  life,  and  yet  transcends  its  actual  realization  is 
what  we  mean  by  God ;  and  therefore  God  must  be  con- 
ceived as  the  principle,  identification  with  which  is  the 
motive  and  the  goal  of  our  total  spiritual  activity.    Thus 
God  IS  at  once  present  with  us  in  all  our  spiritual  endeavour 
and  yet  infinitely  transcends  our  highest  achievement! 
Without  this  twofold  consciousness  we  should  have  no 
taowledge  of  good,  and  therefore  no  knowledge  of  evU 
But  this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  phUosophy  of  reUgion,  the  problem  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  evU.    Before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem 
It  will  be  advisable,  however,  to  complete  our  review  of 
madequate  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  by  considerine 
the  account  of  that  nature  which  is  given  by  Mysticism. 

Absolutism,  as  we  have  seen,  maintains  that  aU  the  facts 
of  our  experience,  while  they  cannot  be  taken  as  expressing 
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the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  yet  belong  to  the  Abwtate. 
This  opposition  of  that  which  facts  are  as  Phwo'"""'' »°f 
that  wuTthey  are  affirmed  to  be  from  the  absolute  point  of 
view,  does  not  enable  us  to  teU  how  they  must  be  r^rd^ 
from  the  Utter  point  of  view.    What  is  for  us  mdefinable 
camiot  be  grasped  by  our  inteUigence,  wWch  ope"t«°»^ 
by  making  and  resolving  distinctions.    Thus  tte  Atadute 
becomes  for  us  nothing  more  than  pure  or  ^^^t™'*^' 
Logically,  therefore,  it  leads  to  Mystiasm,  the  doctrme 
wMch  virtuaUy  abolishes  all  reUtions,  even  the  reUbon  of 
subject  and  object.    Beyond  all  the  deiimte  conceptions 
by  which  in  our  ordinary  consciousness  we  make  the  world 
intelligible  to  ourselves,  the  subject  U  in  certain  exaUed 
sutrheld  to  be  capable  of  complete  identification  wUh 
the  Absolute.    And  as  God  is  isolated  from  the  world 
and  even  from  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  man    no 
positive  predicates  can  be  appUed  in  determwation  of  to 
^e  nature.    Only  by  a  complete  surrender  of  the  whole 
being,  a  surrender  in  which  aU  the  distinctions  which  sepa- 
retTus  from  God  are  abolished,  can  we  reahze  our  true 
nature.    Since  God,  the  Absolute  One.  cannot  be  com- 
pressed within  the  framework  of  our  ordmary  divisive 
hiteUect,  he  is  affirmed  to  be  a  unity  which  transcends  and 
abolishes  all  distinctions,  even  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object.    As  unthinkable  and  ineffable,  he  can  only  be 
Uved  or  experienced,  not  comprehended  by  the  intellect. 

Mysticism  agrees  with  Agnosticism  in  aboUshmg  aU 
dist^ctions.  a^d  therefore  affirming  that  Uie  mteUect 
camiot  comprehend  the  Absolute  ;  but  it  reaches  this  con- 
clusion, not  by  a  purely  naturalistic  explanation  of  the 
world,  but  by  regarding  the  whole  sphere  of  saenbfic 
knowledge  as  occupied  with  what  is  merely  musion.  Man 
true  life  is  held  to  be  the  life  of  rehgion,  and  m  ths  hfe  he 
is  not  shut  out  from  the  Apprehension  of  God,  but,  on  the 
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wntraiy,  comes  into  direct  contact  and  communion  with 
Ood.  For  m  God,  it  is  said,  tliere  is  no  finitude,  change 
OT  division,  and  therefore  only  by  dropping  aU  the  Z- 
bncfaons  by  which  the  finite  seU  U  characterized,  including 
tte  distinction  of  the  self  from  itself,  does  man  "erect 
himself  above  himself." 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mysticism  has  fixed  upon 
an  up«:t  of  truth  which  it  U  of  supreme  importance  to 
emphasize.    The  religious  consciousness  undoubtedly  lifts 
man  above  aU  the  divisions  of  his  ordinary  secular  conscious- 
ness, and  enables  him  to  enter  into  communion  with  the 
divwe.    On  the  other  hand.  Mysticism  makes  all  rational 
defence  of  the  reUgious  consciousness  impossible  by  its 
assumption  that  the  intelligence  is  in  its  fundamental  nature 
incapable  of  comprehending  anything  but  the  finite.    More- 
over.  It  affirms  the  imbeciUty  of  the  inteUigence,  on  the 
ground  that  by  this  faculty  man  cannot  accomplish  what 
cannot  possibly  be  accompUshed,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
aU  reahty  to  abstract  conceptions.    The  result  of  this  double 
nustake  is  that  the  whole  of  our  experience  is  condemned 
as  Illusive,  instead  of  being  reinterpreted  from  the  highest 
pomt  of  view.    And  this  false  conception  of  the  world  and 
«f  man  inevitably  leads  to  an  equally  false  view  of  God. 
rae  world  and  man,  as  divorced  from  God,  ar«  necessarily 
mmvt.  because  they  are  but  fragments  of  the  whole     It 
IS  no  wonder  therefore  that,  having  first  severed  the  spiritual 
bond  by  which  the  world,  the  self .  and  God  are  united 
Mysticism  can  only  faU  back  upon  analogy  when  it  seeks 
to   e:^   the   inexpressible,    heaping   metaphor   upon 
metaphor  m  its  vain  attempt  to  give  an  air  of  pUnsibUity 
to  the  doctnne  that,  while  God  is  absolutely  complete  in 
^^seK  apart  from  the  world,  yet  the  world  is  absorbed  in 
yod     In  contrast  to  this  essentially  seU-contradictory  and 
irrational  doctrine,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  world  only 
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seems  to  be  an  irbitrary  product  of  the  divine  nature  when 
it  is  assumed  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
We  are  continually  tempted  to  take  a  phase  of  the  whole 
and  affirm  its  self-completeness.  We  begin  by  assuming 
that  things  as  isolated  from  one  another  by  spatial  ex- 
ternality have  a  real  existence ;  then,  finding  that  they 
undergo  changes,  we  think  of  them  as  a  series  of  vanishing 
states  in  time  ;  discovering  that,  in  a  mere  succession,  there 
is  nothing  to  explain  the  orderly  sequence  of  events,  we 
attempt  to  characterize  the  world  as  a  congeries  of  in- 
terrelated objects,  which  go  through  an  eternal  cycle  of 
changes,  while  always  preserving  the  same  inviolate  order  ; 
reflecting  still  further,  we  see  that  a  system  of  mere 
objects,  however  orderly,  does  not  account  for  the  self- 
determining  process  exhibited  in  the  life  of  organized  beings, 
and  we  then  conceive  of  the  world  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  eternal  self-evolving  soul ;  still  unsatisfied,  we  at  length 
discover  that  only  in  self<on»cious  beings,  which  yet  are 
in  inseparable  union  with  the  absolute  self-conscious  Being— 
the  only  absolutely  self-determining  or  creative  spirit— can 
a  self-consistent  and  comprehensive  theory  of  the  universe 
be  reached.  Thus  by  a  regressive  process  we  finally  reach 
the  true  meaning  of  the  universe  ;  and,  recovering  our  faith, 
we  see  that  the  world  and  man  are  "  everywhere  bound  by 
gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God."  All  being  manifesto 
him,  and  to  suppose  that  God  could  be  apart  from  the 
world  in  its  totality,  is  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  and  yet 
not  be.  There  are  no  finite  beings,  if  by  that  is  meant 
things  which  exist  in  isolation  from  other  beings  and  from 
the  absolute  principle  without  which  they  could  not  be. 
No  device  is  needed  to  bring  together  what  has  never  been 
separated.  God  cannot  be  revealed  to  us  in  an  ecstatic 
vision,  which  lifts  us  above  all  the  distinctions  of  things ;  for, 
by  the  abolition  of  distinctions,  and  above  all  of  the  funda- 
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whl  „..  ?PP«hended  only  by  the  response  of  mw'. 

Sn^^nt  „  r."""*'  ^*  '^"  ">«"P"t«tion  from 

traMotnding  .elf^onsciousness,  because  with^uch  tL- 
««rfence  w.  ri>ould  ce«e  to  be  rational.  But  «„ce 
seIf^on«:,ousness  is  possible  only  in  and  through  "e 
consciousness  of  the  world  in  all  its  phases,  to  destfov  the 
co^ousn^  of  the  world  is  to  destLy  th;'°«.t!oll' 
h.^L;>r.  \'  the  consciousness  of  God  U  inseparable,  a,  I 
havetned  to  show.from  the  consciousness  of  ^dlTMystidsn,. 
L^!!f  ""^  *°  P""*^  ""  '"ity  of  God.  has  reaUy 
^^rl,  "'^r'  1r  '''"  '"*  *•"' '"  ">'  "P--»  •"-- 
oy  the  Idea  of  God  as  a  self-revealing  intelligence,  we  are 

^o^of"S*^-""'  '*^  ^"°"  °'  "^  "^"«»  i"  God  "^ 
^on  of  an  things  as  God.  In  reality  the  religious  con- 
^mness  is  the  most  concrete  of  all.  iecause  it  aUoCf 
^««^tion  to  the  principle  that  nothing  is  real  apart  from 

Sd'all^i.!  """  "  **'"«  *""  *^'*  '"  the  intuition  of 
God  aU  dutmcfons  vanish  away,  the  very  reverse  is  true 

newer   m   the   crannied   waU."    Th.    progress   of   the 

mSTfi':°r'°"''"^  '^  "^y  '^"  '°-'-^»  «<-  -d 

«TgS  ';°""'T/?'^  "*  °""  °'  '"e  world,  the  self 
f^^  i  1°  T  """'^'^  '"  *"''  '"=♦-  Mysticism  has 
faUed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  aU  history  and  all  expehence. 


LECTURE  ELEVENTH. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL. 

Tfu  special  view  taken  of  evil  is  naturally  detennioed  by 
the  general  conception  which  we  form  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  reaUty.  The  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  to  those  who  adopt  the  deistic  conception  of  the 
universe  is  to  explain  how  evil  can  exist  in  a  world  which, 
as  it  is  assumed,  has  come  from  the  hand  of  an  infinitely 
wise,  all-powerful,  absolutely  holy  and  perfectly  good 
Creator  and  Governor.  The  world  as  we  experience  it 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  incompatible  with  its  assumed 
origin.  For,  not  only  are  pain  and  sufiering  the  lot  of  all 
sentient  creatures,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  all-wise,  all-powerful  and  all-loving  God  should  have 
created  a  world  apparently  full  of  imperfection.  Why 
should  disease  and  premature  death  carry  off  their  thou- 
sands ?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  terriole  havoc  produced 
by  tempests,  floods,  droughts,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  ? 
Surely  in  a  world  governed  by  divine  wisdom  there  would 
be  no  epidemic  or  endemic  m^adies  to  fasten  upon  animal 
organisms  and  inflict  upon  them  suffering  and  death.  Is 
it  compatible  with  the  government  of  a  loving  God  that 
nature  should  be  "  red  of  tooth  and  claw  "  ?  Could  no 
better  means  of  perpetuating  Hfe  have  been  devised  than 
the  law  of  prey  by  which  the  life  of  one  species  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  another?  And  when  we 
come  to  man,  does  not  the  conception  of  a  world  ruled  by 
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H^'-'f  1?1°"'  '**'°"*  •^"^  ludicrously  liudequate  ? 

prewit,   but  m   ,!,e  re„v,.  braace  of  the  pa.t  ind  the 
«^p.t,o„  of..,   ,.,t„„    „,,  ,,„  .  kind^etelty  U 

Sorrow  r,.k...  hold  o;  K,.„  .n„  m  not  be  laid  to  rest 
««rty  .!.;os  before  .,i„,   aa.i  ,x..ons  his  eninym.n.  of  th^ 
Pre^f.    Stul  n.or.;  fcrr.Ue  i,  the  moral  evil  which  spread. 
^UoLous  m.a.ma  over  all  that  U  his.    Why  ri,^  , 
g^  God  create  burg,  whose  ignorance  and  phj^cal  weak- 

e^iT'  ■  •'^'*''"  '"•'^'"'"y  '"*"  «"  "^tion  that 

ent^  the  keenest  pain  and  suffering  on  themselves  and 
on^etr  mnocent  children  ?    Must  we  not  sympathize  .  u 

Power  would  agree  to  make  me  think  always  ^v^  •  •.  t,.,, 
Md  do  what  .s  right  on  condition  of  being  turner!  .-fo  .  .„, 
M  Clock  I  should  instantly  close  with  t,v   ,.„,.,:• 

The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  t.  to  .vu; 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  w.,!,  nut},, 
cneapest  terms  to  anyone  who  will  take  it  of  me  ' '    Jf 
a«am.  we  tura  to  the  pages  of  history,  do  we  not  tod  the,  e 

iTZTi  ^h'""  '""*  '""^  ''  ^™"8^^  than  r^n 
In  H^jbal  do  we  not  see  "  the  baffled  heroUm  of  an 
«tmgnished  country,  and  in  the  victims  of  an  Alva  the 
fruitless  martyrdoms  of  a  crushed  faith  •  ? «    Can  ™ 

Macedon  to  trarnple  upon  the  civihzation  of  Greece  ?    Was 
otrlZ'f  i'^!^"'"'™"°^"''"P«"'^R°™atriumph 
S  ^V,        ^*  P'"'^'*  °'  *'«'  ""*"«*>  ''""ghter  of  a 
watchful  providence  of  a  compassionate  God  ? 
niese  and  other  objections  to  the  conception  of  a  world 

'Quotrt  in  w«d'.  ne  /t„M  cfEnds,  pp.  ,„., 
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created  by  a  wise  and  good  Being  cannot  be  adequatdy 
met  from  the  poir.t  of  view  of  deism.    So  long  as  the  world 
is  assimUated  to  the  material  to  which  an  artificer  gives 
form,  it  must  always  be  possible  to  object  that,  as  no  Bnite 
being  can  possibly  be  absolutely  perfect,  the  world  cannot 
conform  to  the  ideal.    The  creator  of  an  independent  world 
must  necessarUy  be  limited  by  what  he  has  created,  and 
therefore  the  most  that  he  can  accompUsh  must  be  the 
fashioning  of  the  universe  into  as  perfect  a  form  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  imperfect  character  of  his  matenal.    The 
only  way,  it  would  seem,  in  which  the  pain  and  evU  that 
admittedly  exist  in  the  world  can  be  explained,  is  by  the 
supposition  that  :r  no  other  way  could  the  final  cause  of 
the   world   be    reaUzed.    Thus   wc   must   conclude   wi^h 
Leibnitz  that,  >vti-e  the  world  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  it 
is  the  "  best  of  all  possible  worlds."    This  answer,  however, 
seems  to  have   the  fatal  defect  that  it  starts  with  the 
assumption  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being,  and  proceeds  to 
maintain  that  the  world  must  therefore  be  the  product  of 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness.    But  it  may  surely  be  argued 
with  equal  fairness,  that  if  the  world  is  imperfect,  it  cannot 
be  the  product  of  a  perfect  Being.    Deism  therefore  seems 
to  Ue  open  to  the  objection  that  its  conception  of  the  world 
conti-adicts  iU  conception  of  God.    There  is  no  possible 
way  of  advancing  from  an  imperfect  world  to  a  perfect 
creator  ;  only  by  denying  the  former  can  we  estabUsh  the 
latter.    "  God  and  evil,"  as  Dr.  Ward  says, "  are  contraries ; 
if  the  problem  of  evil  is  altogether  insoluble,  there  is  an  end 
of  theism  :  if  God  exists  there  is  nothing  absolutely  evil."  » 
As  deism  can  give  no  real  solution  of  the  general  problem 
of  evil,  it  must  fail  in  its  attempt  to  explain  moral  evil. 
A  perfectly  good  God  must,  it  is  argued,  have  so  constituted 
the  world  that  it  must  be  possible  for  man  to  obtain  the 

'J.  Wtid,  riu  XtaJm  c/SmIt,  p.  3"9- 
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the  whole  a  piepondTrrce  oTn,.  '"  """  *"""=  ''  ^ 

the  possibility  o  a  cSs  o^^"  ''''""=""y  ™'^«  *" 
enable  us  to  strike  a  W  "' .  °' P'"'^""-  '"ch  as  would 
it  is  enough  to  Snt^Hhat  17"  "''""'^  "^^  "»*-• 
the  whole  brin«rmorel  '  !°  ^^''"8  ""*  '««  "n 
explain  howTa  world  r""J''f  P^""  '^s  does  not 

goodness thereshouX'^ral  %L^7  "  ^^^' 
m  a  special  form  the  ft.nH»       f  ,  ..       ' '°  '*<=*'  '^e  have 

the  ™o7of  deism  the  il^™  "^K-r  **'""y  ''^^'^  ««  at 

With  the  infe,J;  o  a  pTS^tr' !r '"^^~* '^"^^^ 

ShaJl  we  then  faU  Sin  d«™  r"™"^' 

NatunOisn,,  that  pain  and  p  Lt^'^Jf^"  'J^  '^-^"^  <" 
meaning  when  we  realize  th,f  1  ""*  "^''  '"^  "■> 
ance  ^h  the  uTch^abt^  ZT^"*  °'"'"  "  ''"=°">- 
the  inviolable  laws  b?^£  tstl  '""  °'  ""'  ""^'^  "■<» 
On  this  view,  what  we  ^  ev  i  u^^*^  "™  determined  ? 
-«  caU  good  ;  and.  M  t^h  tt^^^l"  '"'^"">'«'  -  -"a. 
Pon.on>hic.  being  based^L  t^,  t  '  ""^  P''"''^  >«!'«>- 
have  power  to  actlTT  ^"^  supposition  that  we 

whereTallacL  io^°";,7''  """^f  ""«  i"  another, 
as  the  fall  of  a  sto'n^Tthe^  '  "  "  ""^'"'"y  *termined 
not  n=peat  wha   hL  ^Idv  ^^'^  °'  "  "'"""•    ^  "^"^ 
character  of  Natu^^^^lt"  '""^  *°  '"^  """■""""« 
incompatible  with  ^r  exp,^*  ,1     "?h  '"  ""^  "'*'  '*  » 
and  on  its  practical  side     V^    '      *  °"  "'  theoretical 
•-cause  the  inSe  law  I   TT-  '^^^  knowledge, 
*°  be  subject  h„  no  ml,!-      "'^''  '*  '*«'»«»  the  woSd 
<"  a  rational  pSa^e   1^d"ft"^"1,""/"  P-"PP<«ition 
action,  becau.^  o^f  a  'ftTor  L^JTf ^  "^  *°  '"°""*  '" 
„  my  a  free  or^self^etermining  subject,  who 
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Ufted 


above  the  world,  can  possibly  act  at 


as  such  is 

•"kor  can  we  accept  the  solution  of  AbsoU.tis^wWd. 
maintains  that  in  the  Absolute  p^n  ^^J'^^^^ 
Z^g  absorbed  in  a  higher  unity.  From  th>^  P°»*  »*  ^^ 
J^mism  and  optimism  are  ahke  ^'^^^^^^' ^' ^^ 
^say  that  the  world  of  our  experience  is  the  worstor 
Te  St  of  all  possible  worlds,  it  wiU  remain  true  that  th^ 
tr^i^  havrTmeaning  only  from  the  -1^- "^P^ 
menal  point  of  view  of  our  ordinary  consciousness.  when« 

r™::f  th^'^int  of  view  of  the  ^^^^^'^'^^^''^Z 
evil  but  all  is  transmuted  and  glorified,  ^hetner  or 
twsmav  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  a  com^ 
'p^Se  th:^ry  of  the  universe  it  at  >-*  does  -t  ^m 
to  explain  the  moral  distinction  of  good  and  e^'- b"*  "^" 
to  erolain  it  away.  In  Schopenhauer,  however,  an  attempt 
rZd?  o  combine  an  absolutist  -e^^'V^-  r"*^,, 
^imistic  theory  of  ethics,  and  "."«'y  t^^, ^^^ 
iTour  special  problem  to  consider  his  method  of  leconciung 

^'^T^rptil^SrorSchopenhauer  claims  not  inaptly  to 
b.?h:'iU/of"asing.ethought,",^chre^^^^^ 
in  knowledge,  in  being,  in  art  and  in  conduct.  That  tnougn 
LSltMimateitureofreahtyiswUl;  -^dea^^^^ 
Lopenhauer  develop«i,  under  *»«  mHuen^  o^^ch^e 
fromtoteacherBouterwek,whomamtainedthatw^om 

aware  of  our  own  reaUty  only  in  wiU,  and  of  the  reality  o 
or^hings  by  ending  that  they  »«"  'esistanc^o  ou^ -«• 
In  Schopenhauer  this  psychological  theory  «  boldly  »ra^ 
formed  into  a  metaphysic  of  the  umveise  WUl « the  v«7 
essence  of  the  world,  the  true  thing-in-i  sdf  ^^J"; 
the  world  of  our  ordinary  expenence  is  not  »»"=  *°™  ^ 
t^y  is,  but  an  appearance  generated  by  our  ^^^'^^ 
out  of  impressions  of  sense,  which  correspond  only  to  tM 
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ot^fe!^r""°"'^y-  -n-ese  impressions  a«  at 
r^  e^^„  '^  ""  ""^"-^'ou^  act  of  the  underatanding 
to  an  external  cause,  which  is  conceived  to  act  in  time  and 

^re^ts  t^  :  '"  "'»'*"'^'^'"  i»  "ot  aware  th.t  the  world 

.°  is  LL^  hT  '"  *■"■'  ""'*  ^P^"  '^  "<"  'he  world  as 
t  IS  m  Itself,  but  IS  merely  the  world  as  it  presents  itself 

^iZZ^.  re'^r  "•"  ''^^  -"""P«-  "'aHtTde:^^6 
Zl  ^^1.  '''*''  """"^  ^  '^"'^^  the  universe  to  a 
mere  dead  body,  a  thing  of  cogs  and  wheels  and  the^emal 

Knowledge.    That  which  science  regards  ,.  realities  are 

that  li«  t^  "^  °'  *"'  ""'"•"  "'^  '--'^"o"  o' a  ^^ 
that  hes  beyond  our  experience  into  a  system  of  ideTever 

c^  m  place  and  time.     Never  in'This  way  s^  ,^ 

rea^  true  reality.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  c^t^y  ^ 

event  and  so  on  to  mfinity.  vainly  seeking  to  penetrate  to 

our  pom  of  v,ew  and  throw  the  light  back  upon  ourseh^ 
do  we  solve  the  mystery  of  the  woTld.  Then  weXmiT,; 
ad.^mt^,ionthatwillisthe^natu,eofrw4"T«^ 
TtiX  ,h  ^'  "^^  '"'"'"'  "'  •«"«•    "  i^  wiTenergT 

«Z    t  m?™i  """8  .".yself  under  the  divishfe  fo^  rf 

ac^edore^Xtih"';:  .°"'.y  ""- ' '-< -U 1 
II  it ;.  V        ^  """  ^^^  hmitation  of  the  sensible  world 

rbrulf"""'""""  °' ""  ""'«^^'  '»<*  therefore  m  J 
&ho«nf  "•■;  """  '°™  °'  ">«  "tegory  oi  cauKitir 
Schopenhauer  replies  that,  though  wiU  as  we  apprehe^Tun 
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-selves  may  not  be  the  ultimate  form  of  reaUty  yet  we 
:^^arTu  as  indicating  that  reality.    From  the  begm- 
Sitt  wiU  that  guides  the  course  oi  our  'de^f  ;«^^° 
this  we  are  not  in  our  ordinary  experience  aware.     Know 
Se  in   act  is  the  servant  of  the  wiU.    There  .s  m  us  an 
^k^^ble  WiU  to  live,  and  in  order  to  find  the  means  by 
^S  blind  impulse  may  be  realized,  we  have  to  1^ 
tow  we  are  related  to  things.     For  will  is  the  "".ty  whKh 
riTuDPOsed  in  aU  the  emotions,  desires  and  volitions. 
'^^Sousness,  as  Kant  affirmed,  is  the  ultimate 
^li  but  will ;  and  upon  wiU.  not  upon  self-conscious- 

"^omtSr olall  things,  it  must  be  mani- 
J^in  JTmodes  of  being.    Mind  and  body  are  not  two 
^^c    things,  but  what  to  our  self-consciousness  is  will 
n^  oufl^owledge  body.    Bodily  — -";^/;^» 
effects  of  win,  but  its  sensible  appearance.     So  the  vanous 
ifu^  forces  are  exp«ssions  of  the  on^J,"!-*-" 
^at  science  regards  as  the  impact  of  one  body  o"  anc*h« 
or  as  the  attraction  of  masses,  or  the  osciUations  of  the 
^a^etic  needle,  or  the  process  of  *em.cal  combina^ons 
or    ftnallv    the  phenomena  of  organic  gro^rth.  are  aU  at 
tottSt  diffefent  forms  and  degre^  of  that  wUl  whidi  ■ 
Z  ■■  Dursues  its  aims  by  the  light  of  knowledge.  What 

t^n  a  world  wteh  is  one  and  aU,  where  there  is^o 
erfe  and  later,  no  here  and  there-where  a  thoumd 
yea^  are  as  one  day  -a  wori.  which  concentrates  erm- 
L  and  infinities  into  an  absolute  """"Pf*""  ^"^.f 'f,„e 
Man  and  nature  are  mere  phenomenal  divisions  of  he  one 
h^divisiblc  wiU.  The  inteUect,  cutting  up  and  isolating  one 
Sfmm  another,  cannot  comprehend  the  indissolubte 

S  never  entirely  loses  this  characte,  even  in  the  h^jhest 
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generalttations  of  science.    Thus  knowledge  nourishes  the 

Irom  behind,  though  all  the  time  we  imagine  that  we  a^ 
matang  for  our  own  freely  chosen  enS^  In  tLrwav 
&Aop»hauer  explains  the  passion  of  love,  which  he  sT^"^ 

of  trSfor'fh  ""  ■"'"'"""^  "^'  -  '"«  '-^^' 
In  Zb^  ,  '""^'  "'  "^  °^  perpetuation.-^ 
In  truth  the  impulse  to  exist  underlies  all  things  inoreanic 
Oj^c  and  conscious.     This  impulse,  howevet  s  a^rnce 

«&fied"™r°''  ""  ""'"'""^^  -<»  -  ■'  -n  never t 
satisfied,  havmg  no  definite  goal  as  its  end    it  u\u 

^rjL:"  "^''r--  '"-'^'^ "  tt'c^ntrnt  „: 

bchopoihauer  appeals  to  experience.     To  nvUI  is  to  s.^er 

tLrhl'^'t^f  '™'"  '"'  ""^^^^-^  desire  after^^t: 
attainable  sat«,fact.on.   No  sooner  is  this  inner  fire  quench^ 

or  a  moment  than  it  breaks  out  anew,  calling  for  a" 
that  IS  never  found.     Pleasure  is  therefore  not  positive  bu 

S  f:^m"""""5  "  ■'  '"^  '""^'y  -  ">e  ^omentS 
rehJ  from  pain.  Hence  under  all  circumstances  pain  musi 
bem  preponderance.    The  beast  that  devour.  ex^rie"c« 

si  "T""'"*"^  P'^=^"^-  "^"^  "^at  which  ilUZZ 
uff.rs  intense  pain.  If  the  majority  of  men  do  not  reaU^e 
the  misery  that  underlies  all  things.  It  lies  wide  o°!l  to  'hi 

^"th  .^r",;'";'"" ""'  "^ '"""--  -pacitief  rjot 

and  therefore  his  disappointments  are  proportionately  kZ' 
Byron  but  expresses  the  experience  of  ^l  higheS"' 
"  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  eyes  ha^  c  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Tis  something  better  not  io  be  " 

fx^ril?;*'"""''"  ."^PP'"^"  --  ("-iWe,  we  should 
XDonence  m    „ng  positive.     "  If  ve  could  even  approxi- 
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matdy  conceive  the  sum  of  want  and  pain  and  misery  of 
every  sort  on  which  in  its  course  the  sun  daily  shrnw,  we 
,ho.Jd  acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been  bettra  if  the 
earth  Uke  the  moon  had  been  but  a  lifeless  mass. 

Nothing  can  alter  the  fundamental  nature  of  wiU.  but 
knowledge  may  escape  from  its  original  bondage  »<>  '*  ^V 
the  disinterested  contemplation  of  works  of  "*.  As  tne 
ultimate  reality,  will  cannot  be  made  a  direct  o^ec*  «« 
knowledge,  for  that  would  be  to  compress  it  withm  the 
framework  of  the  understanding;  but  the  typical  mdi- 
vidualities.  which  are  the  external  product  of  wiU,  as 
divined  by  artistic  perception,  bring  a  satisfaction  wludi 
Uberates  us  from  the  will  to  Uve  and  from  all  the  wretched 
desires  that  govern  us  in  our  everyday  experience.  Gemus 
interprets  the  confused  speech  of  nature,  creatmg  what 
she  tries  in  vain  herself  to  create.  By  absorption  m  the 
products  of  art  the  wUl  to  Uve  is  for  the  moment  suspended 
and  with  that  suspension  the  consciousness  of  pain  ana 
suffering  is  stilled. 

Art  tlien,  shows  us  things  as  they  really  are.  free  from 
that  restless  striving  which  is  the  curse  of  wiU.  But  the 
reUef  thus  obtained  is  evanescent,  for  the  will  to  hve  revives 
and  urges  us  to  turn  the  whole  world  into  a  means  of  appeas- 
ing our  inappeasable  desires.  Thus  men  attack  one  another, 
v2nly  hoping  thereby  to  be  rid  of  their  torment  Tins 
unbridled  selfishness  the  State  tries  to  remedy  by  inflictmg 
punishment  on  the  aggressor ;  but  in  vain,  for  ^^f^^ 
external  cure  for  a  disease  that  is  mtemal.  Selfishn«s 
cannot  be  overcome  until  we  realize  that  one  and  the  same 
life  is  Uved  in  each  of  us.  Morality  only  arises  when  we  sec 
that  the  divisions  which  are  conceived  to  isolate  men  from 
one  another  are  but  illusions ;    then  we  learn  that  the 

./>.«,»«  and  ParMp«nma.  bk.  ii.  pp.   15°  «•      Q""'"*  *>'  *'"^' 
Tlu  KMlmnf  Ends,  p.  3J3. 
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supreme  principle  of  positive  ethics  is  tl,e  consciousness  of 

the  ultimate  basa  of  ethics.  But  absolute  rrat  cannot  be 
W  even  m  this  way,  for  love  of  others  can  neve^do  ala^ 

rfil^Hl  D  i'"^  ''^  ''''  "  ''"*  ">«  "bsol'-te  negation 
rf  «U  desw.    Perfect  peace  can  be  found  only  wh^n  the 

r,^nt1he"B^HlT'''r'^  '^''  "^  '"  «•«'-«"  -^ 
a^r*!,  -n  '^'  '"'*  ""*  "*^'y  Christian,  who,  lifted 
above  the  dlusjon  of  individuality,  ceased  to  desire  the  cor^ 

^e"r  "'xht'h  '"''"'"1  "'^"  °^  "«=  Perpetuatr^f 
s»ti^L  ''^""^  °'  "  '"""""nity.  or  even  of  aU 

c^ht  '°™'"  x.""^  "^  ''^  "«=  "^t  "•"  l«-e"  an  in- 
^^nT^'^xl,  ^^'''  ^  "°  P°^""^  "'"°^'J  <"  'he  endli 
pam  of  hfe.  Progress  there  is  none,  but  only  the  repetition 
m  g^ierabon  after  generation  of  the  same  Ldid  U^Z 

of  Ifn^  VI  '^°  "  '°  '^''""*«  ■'•  I"  'he  pure  Ugh 
of  all  pam  and  evU,  must  be  done  away.  How  that  can  be 
-comphshed  it  is  hard  to  see.  but  it  if  certain  that  o^y  ^ 
the  transcendence  of  the  will  to  Uve  can  salvation  be  found 

the  fartC^""i '  '°''*'^'  °*  ''"°''"^''  ^<i^i^  due  to 
toe  further  development  of  that  opposition  of  theoretical  and 

to  th,  i    ./""^''^^  '^'^  by  Kant  assmned  to  be  hmited 

toetd^^  °.  "'*""■  ""  ^^'''""^"^  ''y  *"«  categories^ 
toe  understanding ;  and  this  world,  he  maintained  camiot 
be  Identical  with  reahty  as  it  is  in  itself,  because  reahty 

Svtrin  ^°*"^'  '^""^  "«=  unconditioned  is 
merely  the  Idea  of  a  possible  r^Uity.  which  camiot  be  con- 
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verted  into  actual  knowledge  because  the  categories  of  the 
undeistanding  cannot  yield  knowledge  unless  when  a 
sensible  element  is  given  to  thero  to  which  they  can  be 
applied.  The  consciousness  of  self,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  rise  to  the  Idea  of  a  pure  intelligence,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  subject  and  object,  which  for  us  is  theoretically 
absolute,  is  completely  transcended.  Thus  we  reach  the 
conception  of  a  subject  which  determines  itself  as  an  object 
and  yet  maintains  its  own  unity.  And  though  such  a  self- 
conscious  unity  can  never  be  made  an  object  of  knowledge, 
it  must  be  postulated  as  the  explanation  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. Thus  practical  reason  gives  us  a  certitude  of 
the  value  of  Ufe  to  which  theoretical  reason  cannot  possibly 
attain.  It  is  through  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  moral 
law  that  we  learn  our  own  freedom,  for  a  moral  being 
must  necessarily  be  a  free  being.  A  free  being  is  one  that 
in  all  its  actions  is  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  desire,  since 
desire  as  a  phenomenon  in  time  comes  under  the  same  law 
of  causality  as  other  phenomena. 

This  doctrine  of  Kant  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth  and 
an  element  of  error.  It  contains  the  in.oortant  truth,  that 
the  actions  of  man  cannot  be  merely  links  in  a  chain  of 
natural  causation,  but  can  only  be  truly  determined  when 
they  are  conceived  as  modes  in  which  a  free  subject  deter- 
mines himself .  The  error  into  which  Kant  falls  is  to  remove 
this  free  subject  entirely  from  the  realm  of  knowledge 
Such  a  doctrine  obviously  springs  from  the  false  assumptioo 
that  knowledge  can  never  transcend  the  reahn  of  extetnal 
nature,  an  assumption  which  is  arbitrary  and  untenable. 
If  this  line  of  thought  is  developed  to  its  k)gical  coochjsion, 
practical  reason  or  will  becomes  a  form  al  activity  which  is 
Mindly  directed  to  an  end  that  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  knowledge.  From  this  conclusion  Kant  was 
saved  by  his  conception  of  the  moral  law  as  supplying  a 
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saousnes,  is  only  not  knowledge  b^,«it  Z!  h^K"*!'""' 

held  to  be  absolut^v  hl^S^  T  *"'  "*""  ""*  **"  » 
h.  convert  th^Sd  of  natuTe  irlL°t •  •  ''I  """^  "^°~ 
the  finite  forms  of  ,p^e  time  aldr  ^TH  "^  "•»" 
«U  modes  of  causattC  e^T^^  ^"^  ^'  •""  *"  "'"'' 
is  therefore  noTt  ,^"h T","",:  '^'"'"^-  "^"^  "^ 
its  highest  form  ^aT  ^  iT  ^     '*'^'°"  °'  "««">  » 

-ae?.;::;"i:s^rrrd:S:itr '°  *- '-« 
SfsiTwro.^-;  p-n^^„^:.'^^^":ti' 

with  notW  short  o?r/V  ^  *""  <='"'  •*  ^«'fi«J 
of  his  intZt  ^d  Li  '°"'°™'  '°  ">^  <>"=""«<»' 

which  the  world  of  oi.r  «^-      '^  abstraction,  in 

iJlusory,  anTT^  Ji^f"?"?:  rP«"«"=«  '»  pronounced 
conscS^iTf  Sf  „^,  K  'I'  '^'''  "P°"  "-«  ^"'"'diate 
the  intellecTu^'efei'J^' ^]:,^™"»«"8  '"""  t"''  -J'  ^ 

eliminating  frl^JXhatHT  "  ™^'"«--  ""t  by 
of  a  s^onrorVb^  «.  that  drstingmshes  it  from  the  fall 

ways  ca^Ve  ex^   to  .  k'  ""^''  '  '"  """«  °'  ^^ese 

an  we  expect  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  world 
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or  oi  our»elv«i.    Only  by  a  lynthetic  procew,  in  which 
nature  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  rational  principle 
manifeited  in  it.  and  in  human  Ufe  conceived  in  itt  concrete 
lorm  as  at  once  inteUectual  and  practical,  can  we  reach  a 
complete  and  adequate  view  of  the  nature  of  things. 
Knowledge  is  neither  the  sUve  of  a  blind  and  irrational 
will,  as  Schopenhauer  declares,  nor  is  it  a  separate  and 
independent  faculty,  which  operates  apart  from  will,  but 
knowing  and  willing  are  but  different  aspecU  of  the  one 
self-conscious  mind.    To  talk  of  the  primacy  of  either  is 
simply  to  substantiate  an  abstraction.    Nor  can  will  be 
identified  with  blind  feeling,  as  Schopenhauer  assumes.    To 
this  conclusion  he  is  led  by  his  purely  abstract  conception  of 
will  as  an  objecUess  activity.    FeeUng,  like  knowledge  and 
wiU,  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  concrete  subject— that  aspect 
in  which  its  personal  response  to  the  world  U  manifested. 
Schopenhauer,  eliminating  as  he  does  all  distinction  of 
one  person  from  another,  and  maintaining  that  there  is 
noUiing  but  the  bUnd  activity  of  the  absolute  will,  naturally 
has  no  place  for  feeUng  any  more  than  for  knowledge. 
His   philosophy  is  indeed   the  expression  of  "  a  single 
thought,"  but  its  simpUcity  is  the  result  of  abstraction  from 
all  that  gives  meaning  to  reality. 

When  Schopenhauer  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  one 
irrational  will  is  manifested  in  Uie  world,  he  adopts  the 
same  meUiod  of  absti^tion  as  in  Uie  derivation  of  the 
funda-nental  nature  of  leahty.  There  is  no  real  distinction 
between  mind  and  body,  because  body  is  but  the  phenomenal 
appearance  of  what  inwardly  is  will.  Now,  we  have  seen 
that  tiie  identity  of  mind  and  body  is  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem  which  epiphenomenalism  and  psycho-physical 
paraUelism  faU  to  solve ;  but  the  solution  does  not  consist 
in  the  reduction  of  both  to  a  bUnd  activity,  but  in  showing 
that  body  is  a  lower  manifesUtion  of  the  rational  principle 
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r,!^'".'!!*"!*"?^  "  ««<onKiouM«..    Schopenhauer 

iwlT^hr  T  "  *'^''  "^"y  "  manifested,  maintain- 
ing th«t  the  true  form  of  reality  is  a  wiU  which  is  bevondTh, 
S*'"'=l°r'"^i«ct.ndobi.c\    Thusmi^iS;^' 

d^bf  in^h  """^'^  *'^'''  Schopenhauer  call,  will.  No 
Sc«„i  7  ■"""'""'"«  '  ^"""P"'  ''^^  «^«n»c«nds  the 
to  ro^K  I'l''^'''  "'"'  "'''«=•■  ««  •"«>  not  self,  he  mew, 
to  combme  both  in  a  higher  synthe,i,  ;  but  in  rekS^wS^ 
he  does  .s  merely  to  fix  upon  the  activity  fou^n  ^ch 

L^T*'  f '" ""'  ^'  '"»^"  »>«  fi°ds  will  ^r,^"^ 

ol^%^«h      "^t""""'  ""*"'*""'•  """Ctricirrd 

«I^  L^  "^'"^  """'*■    ^"*  ^  """"od  is  in  all 

Stldtln"!^  "*^  ''^"*"'''  *'^=''  "  absolutely 
.,^m  ^i^  !  .  'P''^*  ''""«"  "'  «>«  *°rid.  There 
Thfl!^  T '"'  °' "'^  "°  '•'^•"Pment  and  no  histo,^ 
fatL^        """  *°  '*'^''  *°  '"PPi""*  ««  necessaiay 

o.U^^^l  "bich  camiot  be  secured,  just  because  U  can 
n,jr  ""  "^y^"  '"  «  '"^^i"  'bat  immediatdy 
CreTther'"™-  ^'""^  SenenU  concept 
Sl«  a  ^^  T"7  """"^  "'  P^-  SchopTnhauer 
^mT,  \''*^°°»''=  theory  of  moiaUty.    Man  is  ever 

^Sp^.L'^^'"'^'  ""'^''^  ""^  '-'^''ti""  <"  blind  ^ 
^  happmess  cannot  possibly  be  secured,  because  pain  i 

Sn«^rr.l*^'"^'-  ""^  "''«'°™  the  sum  oT^„ 

"■deed  we  can  properly  speak  of  that  as  capable  of  being 
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summed  which  is  at  most  but  the  absence  of  pam.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  to  make  pleasure  the 
end  of  Ufe  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no 
rational  end.  If  it  were  reaUy  true  that  man  always  aims, 
and  rightly  aims,  at  a  Ufe  of  uninterrupted  pleasure,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  is  foUowing  a  phantom  which  can  never 
be  captured.  Moreover,  such  an  end  is  immoral,  because 
it  regards  the  experience  of  pleasure  as  an  absolute  end,  and 
therefore  logically  aboUshes  all  other  ends.  Even  if  a  Ufe 
of  uninterrupted  pleasure  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  a 
rational  end  ;  for  no  rational  end  is  conceivable  which  does 
not  include  the  development  of  the  spiritual  nature,  even 
if  that  should  involve  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  There  can 
be  no  rational  end  which  is  not  recognized  to  be  rational 
by  every  rational  subject ;  whereas,  in  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  feeUngs  of  pleasure,  which  vary  not  only  with 
the  susceptibiUty  of  different  individuals,  but  even  with 
every  change  of  the  same  individual,  no  universal  laws  of 
conduct  can  be  found.  In  Schopenhauer's  conclusion  that 
even  Ufe  itself  is  an  evil,  we  may  see  a  tacit  admission  that 
evil  is  not  identical  with  pain  or  good  with  pleasure,  but 
that  both  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation  to  an  inteUigent 
and  self-active  subject. 

This  admission  underUes  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  art, 
for  the  influence  of  art  he  regards  as  due  to  its  tendency  to 
put  the  spectator  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  aU  that 
belongs  to  his  merely  individual  self  fades  from  his  con- 
sciousness. Even  here,  however,  Schopenhauer's  concep- 
tion of  will  as  a  bUnd  and  irrational  activity  perverts  his 
doctrine.  Art  for  him  derives  its  power,  not  from  its 
presentation  of  reaUty  as  it  really  is,  but  because  it  tempor- 
arily soothes  the  insatiable  wiU  to  live.  Thus  the  aesthetic 
theory  of  Schopenhauer  does  not  recognize  the  real  power  of 
art,  which  consists,  not  in  mitigating  the  desire  after  self- 
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ration,  but  in  the  presentation  of  ideal  types  of  self- 

irSromV  TT  ""^  ''"""'"  '"^'  =^  Scliopenhauer 

In^'thr^tateT'  "^'^  Schopenhauer's  theo^-  of  society, 
in  the  State  he  sees  nothing  more  than  the  attemnt  to 
destroy  the  selfishness  of  man  by  the  infliction  of  ^  exteLIl 

KanT,^^i    *  u  ^'"'  ■'  Schopenhauer-s  version  of  the 

Kanhan  doctnne,  that  the  State  can  only  aid  in  promothie 
U>e  happm^  of  man,  while  his  will  can  only  be  ch3  bv 
a  radical  change  of  heart.    This  theory  even  t7Zl 

~iieiy  as  external  and  superficial.    In  truth  „r.  f~« 
H.^  JL   ^  pnncples  of  conduct   which   have   b^ 

ofrres^^Stert^f"'''*^^--''^-^-^- 
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Schopenhauer  finds  in  sympathy  the  ultimate  basis  of 
ethics.     And  naturally  so;    for  "all  life  is  essentially 
sorrow  "  just  because  of  the  will  to  live,  which  involves  the 
contradiction  of  ever  striving  after  that  which  is  by  the 
very  nature  of  will  unattainable.     Morality  is  therefore 
held  to  lie  in  a  recognition  of  the  artificial  character  of  all 
dictinctions  which  separate  one  man  from  another,  and 
indeed  of  the  falsity  of  the  individual  consciousness  of  self. 
Thus  for  Schopenhauer  it  does  not  consist  in  a  recognition 
of  the  essen'ial  kinship  of  all  men  in  their  rational  nature, 
but  only  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  distinction  between 
them.    But  even  morality  fails  to  destroy  the  will  to  live 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;    and  hence  Schopenhauer 
regards  the  absolute  negation  of  the  will  to  live  as  the  true 
secret  of  Ufe.    How  the  will  to  live  can  be  annihilated 
without  the  exercise  of  will  he  does  not  explain  ;  and,  like 
other  thinkers,  he  covers  up  the  failure  of  his  philosophy  by 
caUing  this  will  to  negate  will  a  "  mystery."    In  truth  the 
only  "  mystery  "  it  involves  is  how  a  doctrine  which  con- 
tradicts itself  can  possibly  be  true.    We  may  however  see, 
in  this  will  to  destroy  will,  the  blind  suggestion  of  a  form  of 
will  which,  unlike  the  will  to  live,  is  the  real  expression  of 
the  rational  and  self-conscious  nature.    ReJigion  certainly 
does  not  consist  in  the  destruction  of  ihe  will  to  Uve,  but  in 
its  spiritualization.    Christianity  never  maintained  that  the 
secret  of  existence  consists  in  the  annihilation  of  the  desire 
to  Uve  ;  what  it  affirmed  was  that  it  consists  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  desire  to  live  at  all  costs.    Even  in  the  inade- 
quate form  of  medieval  piety,  which  comes  nearest  to 
Schopenhauer's  ideal  of  pure  negation,  it  insisted  upon 
self-mortification  only  as  a  stage  towards  a  higher  self-affir- 
mation; and  in  its  modem  form,  so  far  from  insisting  upon 
the  annihilation  of  will,  what  it  affirms  is  that  only  by  identi- 
fication with  the  divine  will  can  man  reaUze  a  truly  free  will. 
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that  "  conscioii.n«,.  ^  '  '*"*'^^''e  goes  on  to  say 

vidua]  e»sre„ceTLtl  T  ^"^'^  '"'°"8  '"  «««  ind^ 

voice  fmra  the  S^^t     ft  t "'  ''^''''y  *°  "^"="  *<>  ^V 

Wemustha^-rnewl    ',"1    "*  "  P*""*  o' decadence 
which  insteJrt  .f  "**  Sospel.  the  gospel  of  a  new  humanity 
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garden  where  men  may  grow  in  grace  and  strength,  and  for 
which  deity  shaU  be  the  inspiring  faith  in  perfectibihty,  not 
a  fixed  power  impending  as  a  menace  and  check  upon  the 
path  of  progress."    This  golden  age  can  never  arrive  imtil 
we  have  abolished  UtUitarianism  and  Asceticism.    The 
former  seeks  only  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  mass^.  and 
to  this  mean  end  are  sacrificed  the  claims  of  science  and 
moraUty;   the  latter  frowns  on  all  natural  impulses   and 
teaches  an  altruism  that  sacrifices  the  just  claims  of  the 
individual.    Man  is  only  in  the  making,  and  before  he  can 
become  what  he  is  to  be.  he  must  undergo  effort,  suffering 
and  sacrifice.    We  must  get  rid  of  the  superstition  that 
we  have  already  discovered  a  number  of  immutable  rules  ol 
morality.    There  is  no  finaUty  in  any  observance  or  institu- 
tion however  venerable.    True,  we  cannot  measure  out  and 
define  the  ideal :  we  can  only  break  away  from  the  narrow 
creed  of  the  phiUstine  and  the  ascetic,  and  in  a  bold  venture 
of  ideaUsm  teach  and  discipline  ourselves  m  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  the  man  that  is  to  be.    In  view  of  this 
ideal  we  must  spare  neither  one's  neighbour  nor  on^seU, 
Sympathy  is  not.  as  Schopenhauer  supposed,  the  true 
principle  of  conduct.    "  There  is  a  wholesome  and  hedthy 
selfishness,  which  springs  from  a  mighty  soul,    and  indeed 
•■  to  learn  how  to  be  one's  self  is  the  finest  and  cunmngest 
of  arts  "    If  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  the  past  is 
crushing  down  the  spirit  of  man.  how  are  we  to  escape  from 
it  ?    Only,  it  would  seem,  by  an  act  of  faith,  in  which  man 
sees  that  in  his  true  nature  he  is  essentially  identical  with 
'■  the  supreme  freedom  and  unchartered  spirit  of  hfe  m  aU 
its  ranee  and  sweep." 

Nietische,  then,  so  far  agrees  with  Schopenhauer  that 
"  the  world  is  very  evU  "  ;  but.  unlike  him,  ne  extracts  an 
optimism  from  the  very  heart  of  pessimism.  Like  lus 
early  master,  he  regards  consciousness  as  a  poor  and  ui- 
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The  pride  of  the  inXtfn  it  ^.^ '^"""P"' °' "«""''^''■^■ 
are  only  clear-cu  "^e^u '^''"'^f:-^"t  distincUons.  which 

to  that  "ovlm^^.  rwi™M"*°''^'^''''''*^»'>"«''n 
point  is  one  tha^^as  lldv  JT?''  '''*^'"'-  ™s 
forms.  It  rests  um,^  7^  ^"  '^**"  *'*''  '»  various 
and  really  iTtlTj,  '"", ""°"  ^'^'"^  ^l"'™*  ideas 
of  Philos^hfas  n  t  a^:  f  ^  '-'/-'  '"e  function 

principIesT/ngat  the S  life  tvh°™v""°"  °'  *"' 
on  to  say  that  art  i,  th.  .       °\  ^''*"  Nietzsche  goes 

stating  I  anotW  fo™  S"  oV  ?" *"  °'  "'•=• ''«  "  "^-'y 

abstractions  for  he  cTncte  fC  1°  "'  ^"'"*""''°"  °' 

that  substitution  we,^  ^X ^^  k      '"'^"'"'^  ^  """J  « 

conclusion  wouIdrviuw;,X''N:7h^'"'°7f^-'''^ 
do  more  than  bring  to  liZ  th7     ■  ^".""""y  of  life  can 

existence,  and  therefore!  L       "^"""P'''  ^^"^  ""^erlie 

another  ^ay  furth    i*",;:,  ^  °";  """IT"'^'  '"""gh  in 

in  «.  far  as  it  embodtT'th      ^•^*"P'"'°^P''y  =  nearer. 

more  remote.  C^Tn  it  he^""^  T-  "*  P""'="'"; 
in  the  particular     Thl''f"r*-f '"till  immersed 

complementary-  so  thaUt  U  /  . 'J  '"'"P''''  ^'^  ^^a"y 
«  art  must  exdudrphi^s^Vhy  Td  h',*°  "T^  "'^•"'  ^ 
an  opposition  is  like  thT>^    ^'  .^    P^^'osophy  art.    Such 

which  are  not  reallv  rel,!  J  Judgments  of  science ; 

ir;^«-"-Si:\rt::^  -*  omy  as  less 

of  morality  i„  an  L^Tsm  th  "    ''\'^"'''  ""«  '^'  *ord 

negation.    But  wW  !,?»  "  "^'"'"^^''  ^'h  self- 

of  the  past  hi  tin  e„f?  ""  '°  "^^  *''^' '"«  ""o^ality 

..  ^    ^  '^"  "°*'^^ly  o"  the  side  of  altruism    he 
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manifestly   paints  in   too  glaring   colours.    We    cannot 
divide  history  into  opposite  halves-  that  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  individual  were  overridden  by  the  might  of  soaety. 
and  that  in  which  men  shaU  be  liberated  from  this  mtoler- 
able  yoke  and  work  only  for  the  perfection  of  the  mdiyidual. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  fatal  mistake  to  regard  the  individual  as 
merely  a  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  a 
much  greater  mistake  to  affirm  that  the  individual  must 
seek  only  to  develop  himself  irrespective  of  the  development 
of  others.    Absolute  negation  of  self  leads  to  the  encouragt- 
roent  of  enormous  selfishness  in  others,  whUe  absolute  self- 
assertion  must  result  in  fostering  enormous  selfishness  in 
the  individual.    The  problem  of  society  therefore  is  to 
provide  for  the  fullest  development  of  every  mdividual- 
not  of "  the  greatest  number,"  as  the  utiHtarian  formula  runs 
—and  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  reconciUation  of  the 
competing  claims  of  individuals.  Nietzsche's  protest  against 
the  utiUtarian  and  the  ascetic  ideal  is  of  yreat  value  :s  an 
assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  iudividual ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  clearly  to  have  realized  that  those  claims  are 
just  as  incompatible  with  the  passionate  self-assertion  of  the 
absolute  rights  of  the  natural  man  as  with  an  impossible 
asceticism.    Morality  involves  a  negative  as  weU  as  a 
positive  element,  and  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  mto  pure 
self-assertion  ran  only  result  in  its  destruction.    The    over- 
man "  of  Nieosche  is  but  man  as  he  now  is.  developed  in 
the  direction  of  the  ideal.    It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to 
condemn  the  past  or  the  narrow  morality  of  the  ordinax) 
good  citizen,  as  if  they  were  the  negation  of  the  higher  Ufe 
There  can  be  no  "  over-man,"  if  the  past  has  not  prepared 
for  the  future;    and  no  "over-man"   may  spurn  th< 
ordinary  morality  of  everyday  life,  which  after  aU  contains  ir 
it  principles  that,  when  they  are  developed,  must  carry  n 
on  to  the  widest  and  highest  forms  of  the  spirit.    Becaus. 
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and  With  it?^boh?o:.trTtT^e:r  ?i'''^- 

would  not  be  brought  nearer  mV^  accomplished,  man 
cease  to  be     If  7.  !  i    t  ^°^'  *•"*  ^'"'P^V  would 

t^Jnd^nce  of  aU?«fi'^''"t  *'•=  "^'"^  *"""»  »'  *•» 
higher  state  of  Lt^.T!- *''°''«''*  ""  "  ascent  to  a 

X  .ha?helt;i  iiSTo  td  •:*  *^!:?'*  "^'^  *° 

distinguishable  fromlurS  a  dlZ"  ?^  '"'°  "  '"■ 
great  for  utterance     TW,i  u      ^^  °'  meaning  too 

blindly  enS  unde?  t  "s tC'  TreT'"^"  "'  ""  ^''^ 
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eternal.  And  where  mysticism  is  not  modified  by  the  higher 
positive  consciousness  of  Christianity,  evil  is  regarded  as 
ceasing  to  have  any  reality  when  it  is  brought  into  relation 
with  the  absolute  perfection  of  God.  It  is  not  merely  that, 
from  the  highest  point  of  view,  evil  must  be  viewed  as  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  good,  but  that  it  ceases  to  have  any 
reaUty  whatever.  What  we  caU  evil  is  held  to  be  simply 
the  inevitable  want  of  true  or  absolute  being  which  attaches 
to  everything  finite.  No  finite  being  can  possibly  be  good  ; 
and  therefore  only  by  such  a  transcendence  of  fimtude  as 
implies  complete  absorption  in  the  infinite,  can  man  pass 
into  the  true  life.  Even  God  cannot  transform  a  being 
who  exists  as  a  self-conscious  subjec:  only  in  virtue  ol 
his  inherent  limitation,  into  a  being  free  from  all  limita 
tion,  and  therefore  evil  is  for  such  a  subject  inseparable  fron 
his  existence. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental  con 

ception  of  evil  as  inseparable  from  individuality,  that  thi 

mystic  tends  to  regard  the  association  of  the  soul  with  th 

body  as  necessarily  evil.    The  truf  life  of  man  being  that  o 

identity  with  the  absolute,  the  earthly  life,  in  which  Ui 

soul  is  prevented  from  realizing  its  true  nature  Ly  the  bodj 

is  regarded  as  contrary  to  its  true  nature.    In  order  t 

free  the  soul  from  the  desires  which  spring  from  the  bodj 

the  soul  must  continually  war  against  them,  seeking  t 

suppress  the  fatal  influence  ..y  which  they  drag  it  down  t 

earthly  things,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  soar  freely  into  tt 

pure  ether  of  the  eternal.    Since  the  desires  are  by  the 

nature  directed  to  the  preservation  of  finitude  and  ind 

viduality,  they  are  essentially  evil ;  and  therefore  only  ■ 

so  far  as  the  soul  suppresses  their  malign  influence  can  an 

approximation  be  made  to  the  highest  life.    Obvious^ 

morality,  conceived  in  this  way  as  purely  negative,  can  on] 

be  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the  natural  desires,  and  notlffl 
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transcendencrofZnhLn?  "1^  '°"''"  '"  **"=  '='""?'««« 
■ogically  ,er  t^  SCcTt"' ^^T'^^*^^^^^ 

andthe^U^usWe  Je„7  7"?*^    ^''"^  '"«  '""^'^ 
discrepant     for     he    r^,?  ^  **'""'"  *•"*  ^"""Uy 

realizing  his  pr.cUc!l1^:^^l"l^;:^l^l^^;^f^  oi 
conceives  of  it  consUtc  ;„  j      .•      ™'P°"'  *«  w:  mystic 

nothing  in  clrn  ":^th  etryZ  1"  f  ^  *''^'"  "^ 
•lefinite  end  seem.  .„  .i     everyday  hfe.    To  pursue  any 

to  perpetttel':  1',-^^^  'U^^r^r  °'  ^"^ 
God;  and  thereforr^ZJ  ^"j'^'"*'  "Plates  man  ten, 
abov;  Th^St^  rds Th  -  '^°""  only  as  he  soar, 
of  absohite  wj  "'  "  '"^"^  »  "■«  '"fi^te  ocean 
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LECTURE  TWELFTH. 

EVIL  AND  ATONEMENT. 

Thf.  fundamental  difficulty  which  meets  ii*  in  regard  to 
evil  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reconcile  its  existence  with  the 
concliBion  that  the  world  i»  the  maniiestation  of  infinite 
goodness.  So  great  does  the  difficulty  seem  that  some 
thinkers  have  cut  the  knot  by  maintaining  that  we  must 
admit  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  God  in  order  to  preserve 
the  infinity  of  his  goodness.  Moreover,  if  man's  nature  is  in 
its  essence  identical  with  that  of  God,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  c.igin  of  evil  in  it  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  man  has 
by  nature  a  bias  to  evil,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  bia< 
without  ascribing  it  to  the  Creator  of  man  ?  Nor  does  il 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to  attribute  the  existence  of  evil  tc 
some  maUgn  external  influence,  for  this  influence  could  no( 
operate  unless  there  were  something  in  the  nature  of  mat 
that  caused  him  to  succumb  to  temptation. 

These  difficulties  have  perplexed  the  religious,  anc 
especially  the  Christian,  consciousness  for  centuries.  Oni 
method  of  solution,  first  definitely  put  forward  as  a  solutiot 
by  Augustine,  is  to  say  that  God  created  man  moraUy  pun 
and  good,  endowing  him  with  absolute  freedom  of  choici 
between  good  and  evil,  and  that  sin  had  its  origin  in  th( 
transgression  of  the  first  man,  who,  as  representative  of  thi 
whole  race,  misused  his  freedom  to  will  evil,  and  so  introducw 
that  bias  to  evil  which  has  vitiated  the  whole  race. 

While  the  form  in  which  this  theory  is  stated  is  open  t( 
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cdvaU.     Tfc        """•WW,  aU  progrew  would  be  ii.con- 

Seiy  S.^3r  °' '  t"'  '^- " » «"«■  "«°^ 

•vU.  i.  a  ficton  wl^h  ?^  "'"'"'  °'  **^"«  «""  5°°^  "' 
">«^  incS  The  "'.r'*'"'  °'  ""^«™  """'8'"  b" 
nuu..  the  t^  devdol^?"  r  f,°  ""='  '"  '"^  ""'"^  »' 

wKh.  Ute^  .^r''°''-  ""'  »  «^»<'"»'  evolution,  i" 
true  that  the  develonln^^,  ^•'  "  "  "°"«  "»«  '«» 

«.  reutior;^;rv;iTor^.rhr  on-r^r^ 

no  i;*«™'  :l  r **^  ?.P°^"«  »«  ^-    There  « 
vnthZ  ?^    m  »  far  as  the  individual  recoeniie^ 

Whole  r  iTitTJ"^"''  """  ••'  -^  "^  -^- 

the  indf^duSldC^        V  T«^«°"  o'  'W'  union  of 

a  mere  Z^e  ™,?  ^J   ^°  ''°"''*  ""^  ««'*^dual  is  not 

e™  passive  medium  of  society,  but  no  individual  can 
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become  self-conscious  without  recognizing  himself  as  under 
obligation  to  confonn  his  actions  to  the  ideal  of  which 
society  is  an  embodiment.  Moreover,  society  is  not  con- 
stituted once  for  all,  but  is  the  slow  growth  of  a  more  and 
more  rational  comprehension  of  what  a  truly  organic 
society  is.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  progress  of  the  race 
is  the  condition  of  the  progress  of  the  individual.  Each 
stage  in  that  progress  brings  to  light  wider  and  closer  bonds 
of  union  between  the  members  of  society,  and,  in  proportion 
as  society  embodies  these  higher  ideas  in  its  structure,  the 
members  of  which  it  is  composed  come  to  have  a  higher 
conception  of  their  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  form 
of  society  is  a  perfect  realization  of  the  ideal,  it  inevitably 
has  an  evil  side  as  well  as  a  good.  The  savage  is  moral,  in 
so  far  as  he  has  learned  that  in  subservience  to  the  customs 
in  which  his  moral  ideas  are  embodied  consists  his  true  Ufe ; 
but  the  very  act  of  obedience  to  those  customs  leads  to  the 
commission  of  acts  which  from  the  ideal  point  of  view  are 
evil.  And  so  in  all  other  actual  forms  of  society :  in  none 
is  there  realized  that  perfect  organization  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  social  ideal.  In  this  sense  we  may  say 
that  the  individual  is  good  or  evil,  just  in  so  far  as  humanity 
is  good  or  evil.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that 
each  stage  of  moraUty  involves  the  free  response  of  the 
individual,  and  indeed  it  is  this  response  which  gives  it 
meaning ;  so  that  when  the  individual  has  outgrown  the 
existing  form  of  society,  the  advance  to  a  new  stage  is 
inevitable. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  moral  evil 
is  in  no  sense  something  that  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
individual  from  without :  it  exists  only  in  so  far  as  the  phase 
of  moraUty  embodied  in  society  is  accepted  by  its  members 
and  conceived  to  be  an  expression  of  their  true  life.  We 
may  therefore  say  that  every  stage  of  society  is  good,  in 
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l^t\        u  ^  ^y  reference  to  a  more  developed  standard 
that  U  can  be  caHed  evil.    We  condemn  savage  moraTtyaf 

pr^i^^whcT  'P'"'""'  development  of  man  is  a 

D>scardmg  this  obsolete  mode  of  thought  what  w^^n  ; 
^is  ttat  the  spiritual  nature  of  mal^s  C  prL^^t "f  a 

frrrTrorr.^:^--fr:fo;: 

n^t  gives  an  unpleasant  shock  to  our  develooed  ZrVj 
consaousness  to  think  r,*  .1,  ueveioped  moral 

juagmg  hrni  as  ,f  he  were  perversely  contravening  the 
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recognized  morality  o{  civilized  society.  That  what  we 
call  his  evil  act  was  the  condition  of  good  seems  less  para- 
doxical when  we  consider  that  he  was  expressing  the 
solidarity  which  seemed  to  him,  and  at  that  stage  was, 
essential  to  his  existence  and  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  tribe.  We  in  our  own  day  do  not  regard 
ourselves  as  immoral,  when  in  war  we  shoot  down  the 
public  enemy,  because  we  conceive  our  act  to  be  essential 
to  all  that  makes  for  the  highest  good  of  our  own  nation  and 
indirectly  of  the  world.  This  fact  may  reconcile  us  to  the 
seemingly  paradoxical  statement,  that  evil  is  the  condition 
of  good  ;  not  indeed  evil  recognized  as  such,  but  evil  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reason  is  the  opposite  of  good. 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a 
finite  being  that,  in  his  imperfect  apprehension  of  goodness, 
he  should  conceive  as  good  that  which  from  a  higher  point 
of  view  is  evil.  Starting  from  the  conception  of  the  finitude 
of  man,  it  may  therefore  be  argued  that  evil  is  merely 
another  name  for  finitude.  God,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  sotu-ce 
of  all  the  positive  good  in  the  world,  while  evil  is  due  to  the 
inherent  limitation  of  the  finite.  From  the  side  of  the 
infinite,  therefore,  evil  has  no  positive  reality,  but  is  merely 
the  absence  of  good. 

Now,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  firstly,  that  if  the  finite,  as 
is  assumed,  has  no  being,  but  is  merely  the  absence  of  being, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  only  being  is  that  which  is  in- 
finite. But  an  infinite  which  excludes  all  finitude  is  simply 
the  abstraction  of  pure  being,  and  pure  being,  when  we 
attempt  to  think  of  it  in  itself,  apart  from  all  the  determina- 
tions that  we  have  rejected  as  negations,  is  indistinguishable 
from  pure  nothing.  Hence,  if  evil  is  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  the  absence  of  good,  the  only  good  must  be  that  which 
is  absolute.  But  absolute  goodness,  as  that  which  excludes 
all  definite  forms  of  goodness,  is  no  more  thinkable  than  an 
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tSr'^o'^JLl"'  T"°"  °'  ""  '^'"'''-    The  attempt, 
n  tte  St  ~Tr  '.     •"'°  ■"'"  '"«''"°'* «""  only  «*^ 

^Went^v*^',        "^  '"?  •*  '=  "'=*^'^y  determinate 

ut  Jr^  f1  pnvation  or  negation  is  based  upon  an 

St^edT°'"f''-  O-kn-Jedge.asrL" 
■vTwchTwe  ,h'^  °°l*'°''  "y  "^  P^°^^  °'  abstraction. 
notTo^  n/r  *^*^^*"»  *°  a  more  and  more  comprehensive 

ofS  1rjr'"^'"^^^""''"^''='''^^«-"- 
01  imngs.    If  this  were  a  true  account  of  the  orarK.!  *!,- 

ultaate  object  of  knowledge  would  be  that  of  a^eW 
fi^t««  "o^'^aveseen,  results  from  the  conception  of  the 
S?Lt  ZLT""    "■  r^Sreaterdiiferentiation  and  more 

mfimtely  differentiated,  not  as  completely  dissolved  into 
atetrac^  being.  When  therefore  it  is  ^d  that  e^^mpW 
the  absence  of  good,  we  are  asked  to  believe  t^t  hS 
l^Z  """"^  '^  *•■*  ^^'^''''^  "volved  in  e4^ 

L'  tv   L       "^  °'  *'^'  ^''^  differentiation  «^t 
Sii^T''  I!"'   P'^'^^y   ""fi*^-    The  ideal  o 

talents,  whJe  yet  he  works  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole ;  and 
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this  difierentiation  of  functions  is  the  condition  of  an 
organized  community  in  which  all  participate  in  the 
triumphs  of  each. 

Any  given  stage  of  moral  evolution,  then,  is  evil  only 
when  contrasted  with  a  higher  stage,  though  it  is  never 
absolutely  but  only  relatively  evil.  Nevertheless  within 
each  stage  there  is  the  contrast  of  evil  and  good.  From 
this  point  of  view,  those  acts  are  evil  which  contradict  the 
ideal  of  good  recognized  by  the  individual ;  and  only  because 
man  has  an  ideal  does  he  condemn  certain  acts  as  evil. 
The  ideal  is  the  true  real,  and  for  the  individual  it  expresses 
his  consciousness  of  God.  The  wretchedness  which  is 
experienced  when  the  ideal  is  violated  is  thus  the  indication 
of  that  higher  self  which  expresses  what  man  in  his  true 
nature  is.  Now,  it  has  been  held  that  this  contrast  of  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  is  the  same  contrast  as  that  between 
action  which  proceeds  from  immediate  impulse  and  action 
which  is  determined  by  reason.  The  former,  according  to 
Kant,  is  the  result  of  natural  propensities  when  they  are 
allowed  to  operate  mechanically ;  the  latter  alone  is  an 
expression  of  the  free  spirit.  Thus  evil  is  hdd  to  be  due 
to  the  obstructive  influence  of  the  natiu-al  desires,  whereas 
goodness  consists  in  conformity  to  the  absolute  law  of 
reason.  The  moral  hfe  of  man  is  therefore  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  protracted  and  ever-renewed  conflict  of 
opposite  tendencies. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  this  doctrine  is  its  assumption 
that  the  natural  desires  as  such  can  possibly  constitute  a 
motive  to  action.  A  purely  natural  desire  is  no  more  a 
motive  to  action  than  the  external  compulsion  of  physical 
force.  Only  as  impulse  is  interpreted  by  consciousness, 
and  conceived  to  be  an  end  fitted  to  realize  the  nature  of 
man,  Hoes  it  become  a  motive  to  action.  No  impulse  can 
be  the  motive  of  a  free  agent  except  under  this  condition. 
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Tlus  it  is  only  ™4  ,a,i„^  j„„,.  j^at  man  can  act  at  all 

coriiict  between  a  lower  and  a  higher  mode  of  self-realteation 
Evil,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  predominance  o^ 
«nsuous  desires,  but  only  to  the  will.    The^^  is  no  s^gte 

«  Z  I  ^.  '""°P*''  '*"'*  °'  *''^  *«""  <he  only  action- 
^  *Sot  Jn°J  "f ""'"  —-'--  that  wWch 
rZn?         r       '"'''  °'  """'^^  ■  ""'l  motives  are  the 

rwoHH  '•  "^  ^  ""'T^  '"'''^'=*  ■"  '"^*'°"-  ■■  Nothing  in 
the  world,  says  Kant, "  is  absolutely  good  but  agood  wi5  •  " 
towh,ch  we  must  add  ■■  nor  absolutely  evil  but  an  evU^U." 

Se  1  Th"  "'''"'*''  "''''^''  **P^^  '"^^  character 
of  the  mil.    The  negation  of  natural  desire  is  not  good 

whelftr''*'°"J"*'  ■  "^  '^'^  ^'^'y  ■"  ">«  -" ;  ^d 

whether  the  immediate  end  of  a  natural  desire  is  gc^xl  or 
We  r         1?™'"'''  "y  '*=  P'^«  '"  the  whole  s^ua 

£  our^tb  "'  """^..'"  *''  '^"""y  "^^  "^  natural  basis 
but  out  of  this  spring  "the  tender  charities  of  husband 

Z  r*  T^'':  '"'"^*"'"  ''"''  P°««=al  life  grow  out  of 
the  natural  desires,  but  in  the  civil  communify  and  the 
State  they  are  transformed  and  spiritualized 

Evu  then,  has  its  origin  in  the  wiU,  and  the  will  is 
undoubtedly  the  expression  of  the  character  The^oo^ 
«ili  IS  therefore  that  in  which  the  ideal  or  true  end  of 
hmnanity  is  realized.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  re^i„g 
the  Ideal  self  man  is  selfish,  for  the  ideal  self  is  that  which"! 
n^parable  from  the  social  self.  In  self-realization  the 
subject  expenences  self-satisfaction,  but  it  is  the  self 
sa^sfaction  which  is  inseparable  from  the  r^ional  ^ 

w^ng  the  good,  and  though  the  wiUing  of  the  good  brings 
sat^faction,  it  is  not  wiUed  simply  as  a  means  of  satisfac"io? 
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but  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  attempt  to  make  the  pleasure 
which  results  from  willing  the  rational  self  the  object  ol 
the  will  cannot  possibly  yield  the  satisfaction  aimed  at, 
because  it  makes  the  motive  of  action,  not  the  ideal  sell, 
but  a  self  that  seeks  to  be  satisfied  without  realizing  the 
ideal.  The  philanthropist  undoubtedly  finds  satisfaction 
in  making  the  good  of  his  kind  the  object  of  his  will,  but  if 
he  makes  the  pleasure  that  accrues  from  unselfish  devotion 
the  motive  of  his  action,  he  must  necessarily  fail  in  his 
object,  because  the  satisfaction  of  philanthropy  cannot  be 
secured  without  being  philanthropic,  and  no  man  is  so 
who  makes  philanthropy  the  means  to  another  end,  namely, 
that  of  securing  pleasure.  No  act  can  possibly  be  attributed 
to  an  agent  that  is  not  an  expression  of  his  will ;  and 
therefore  to  eliminate  the  relation  of  the  act  to  the  will  is 
to  empty  it  of  all  moral  significance.  But  though  a  moral 
act  must  be  the  act  of  a  self,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a 
sdfish  act.  Every  act  involves  the  conception  of  self,  of 
an  end  to  be  realized,  and  of  determination  by  the  self ; 
and  the  distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  act  is  that 
between  a  self  which  seeks  for  self-realization  in  accordance 
with  the  rational  nature  and  one  which  wills  a  self  that  is 
irrational. 

The  good  self  is  therefore  that  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  rational  will ;  in  other  words,  that  which  consists  in 
willing  what  is  in  consonance  with  the  divine  will ;  and  this 
again  means  that  which  involves  the  perfect  realization  of 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  Self- 
realization  does  not,  however,  mean  that  every  individual 
must  perform  precisely  the  same  acts.  While  the  self  is 
essentially  social,  the  social  self  is  no  abstraction,  but  that 
which  in  fulfilling  its  special  function  is  contributing  to 
the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  scientific 
man,  the  artist  and  the  social  reformer  are  at  one  in  seeking 
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however  obscihe  or  humble  h^K  Every  individual, 

and  fiUs  a  place  which  c^t  fiL  l  "*"  '^"^  '•"■=«<>». 

«>dessaIl'goodmenar?^Sl„T.""l^-    ^•^- 
goodtheirend,di«erasthe^!^  '"making  the  univeraal 

in  which  that  good  is  bl  IT'   '".     °' '"  '^'  '^"^'  '^"V 
unselfish  devotim  ♦K  '""«''*  *°  >*  '^'^^ed.    This 

point  oi^::x  zz::7x  "rr^  ">'  ''"*^- 

the  same  timi  thelTy  l^yf  ^t"^  "'  ^^'^'^  "  " 
spirit  can  be  identifiedXi^TS^  cL'^**"'.^  *'"'  ''™*» 
with  the  whole  is  the  oX  nll'u  ^  T"'  "'«"««<^''«on 
sciousness.  when  it  inv2i^  ,r  "^'y-  ""'*  ^*^  ~n- 
the  accompan^ng  id^  hS  """'.l*  "'  *"'  K"""'  '^'h 
the  true  JTrj^^^Xon  "  ""'"«  ""  ^'^  ""^""S 

-Sg  riheisrn'if "°-  *■•**  ^^  --^-  "• 

limited  or  selfish  e^dsE°L  T  ""*""■"  «  P^'rticular, 
0'  an  end  which  l^tom^^^brS  th^"  ''"  7""^ 
eveiygoodactinthewillin^of  twrK-V^-  "^  "*"■' 

the  unive^U  self  thT«,?fwhlK      '"""*'" '""™<'"y  with 

individual  who  vie^  Wms^^L  T^"  "P"^  upon  the 
universal  good.    T^  „  "f  '  "°"^°'"  "Sent  of  the 
end  is  made  absolve     twte^";?  ?  ^^  '^"en  their 
only  as  means  to  the  altSe^  i~^  ""'*"  '"'^  "«  ^^ 
^  society  as  a  me^s  ",  ^f      "^"^'"^  *"'^-    "« '^bo 
his  acts  Ln  u^rhimse^"-C    '**°"  ?"^  *^'-  >»<^ 
sepamtegoodhiseVd  in^:S  i'    1°;.      """^"^  "'  "'^ 
done  to  others,  he  shu^r^»"'*'"l"'**'="nd  wrong 
that  results  Smtt^^t^^^fff  !"""  '"^  •"'-«^"*- 
good  which  alone  is  in  hZT  f°"°"  *"  *«  "Common 

that  saveth  Tm  H^^7  ""VH'  *^'"'  ^"-    "  «« 
shall  save  if  ^  "  '  ""*  "*  *«  loseth  his  life 
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We  have  seen.  then,  that  moral  evil  is  in  this  sense  the 
condition  of  good,  that  it  U  in  and  through  the  recognition 
of  something  as  contrary  to  good  that  the  consciousness 
of  evil  arises.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  man  can  bt 
whoUy  and  irredeemably  evil.  A  being  who  was  absolutelj 
evil  would  have  no  consciousness  of  evil,  because  he  would 
have  no  consciousness  of  good.  Nor  would  such  a  being  b< 
capable  of  the  slightest  progress  towards  good,  for  good  is 
possible  only  for  a  being  who  possesses  a  rational  wiU,  ant 
a  being  without  the  consciousness  of  good  could  no 
possibly  will  it.  A  being  absolutely  evil  could  never  ceaa 
to  be  evil,  no  matter  what  external  influence  was  brough 
to  bear  upon  him,  since  nothing  could  give  him  the  con 
sciousness  of  good.  No  being  can  be  either  good  or  evi 
withou'.  self-determination,  and  therefore  he  cannct  b 
externally  acted  upon.  How  then,  we  may  ask,  is  th 
transition  from  evil  to  good  possible  ? 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  conception  of  God  should  no 
remain  a  mere  conception,  but  should  be  actuaUy  expresse 
m  a  concrete  form  ;  and  that  form,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fo 
us  the  human.  We  cannot  indeed  say  that  the  ideal  of 
perfect  humanity  contains  all  that  is  implied  in  our  idea  c 
God,  but  we  may  undoubtedly  say  that  it  is  the  highes 
embodiment  of  the  divine  that  we  can  make  the  prinapl 
of  our  action.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  humanity  is  not 
mere  abstract  conception,  formed  by  elimination  of  tl 
differences  of  one  man  from  another,  but  that  of  a  concre( 
spiritual  being,  containing  all  the  perfections  of  whic 
individual  men  are  capable.  Such  a  conception  has  bee 
elaborated  by  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Christ,  arid  i 
devotion  and  love  for  this  concrete  realization  of  the  ide 
may  be  found  the  Uving  principle  by  which  the  evil  of  huma 
nature  can  be  transcended.  In  this  divine  figure  is  gatherf 
up  and  concentrated  that  comprehensive  sympathy  at 
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0/  .l»olJe  love  I^d  oU^u^:"' """^^  «»  «»»"-««^ 
in«Uvidualm.n,s^o^L^"'!"«'"'.~'»"«»-    When  the 

"«  perfect  embodiHl^is  mL'  T'  t  '"^^''  ^"^^  » 
one  with  God.    He  Chri. !     k   ^^ ""'"  """*"  "><1  ™»de 
the  spin,  of   ndSdui  i^  Gc^'V'*^:"  '"  ""»  '^"S" 
h«l«»everbeenTn  the^ouls!?^.'"™*"'  ""^^  ""^   " 
w  all  that  makes  for  he  ^t  if '  ""r'"'  ."^'*""8  •""■»*« 
the  historic  penon  has^^        '    ^^l^" ''ter  the  flesh. 
»pirit  remains  WerfofhTf,  "''*'''•'""  '^  ^^'  °'  the 
life  of  humanity  S  tntut"  HhT''  "■'•'  '"'^''^^ 
oi  evil  by  the  livUig  pX  If  1^  Pr«fress,ve  conquest 
man  bears  witness  to  t^^  "'goodness.    The  histoiy  of 
spirit.  Which  c^Tem  ^Le"  to'L"',H'"*!,'  °'  '''"  *^»« 
God  shaping  human  d^t^^o  ev^noM""''?""*  ''""t  of 
cea.  he.use  it  is  the  Z  ''^V^ITI^::^ 

<"  the  principle  th«^lf,,"'!^''«'«°therexp™ssion 

»-<"ved  in  thV^  ^''1'^  ^r'  *'^'"*»'  '^Wch  is 
ifepaxable  from  th^tlTc^"'  h'  '"^  ""^^^ 
abstnict  or  dualistic  op^tion  rfG^"' j'"*  '"'"  "° 
■s  no  possibility  of  recoS^  f h.  f"**  "^'  there 

is  no  solution  of  theTX^^I  T.''*''  *""  °*^«'-  " 
■nan  is  the  opposite  of^!S  a.T^  **"*  '^  "  ^^te  being 
God  and  m^Hm^tS^'  '^'';^"'''<'™  that  the  union  rf 
-  .nst  acce^'oT'Srb^-o^^^t^f.^*- Which 
"  this  were  true  the  ,,„;Jr^  o' some  external  authority. 

but  self^nSScto^^'^T^eT^tr"?''^*"'"*'^"-"'' 
„  "T.     Ihe  lumts  of  our  knowledgt  are 
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only  too  obvious,  but  whatever  they  are,  they  can  neve 
make  credible  the  combination  oJ  two  ideas,  one  o{  which  i 
the  negation  of  the  other.  I«  there  is  no  infinite  element  u 
human  nature,  the  doctrine  oi  the  Incarnation  must  b 
pronounced  a  mere  fiction  o<  the  pious  imagination.  Th 
history  of  this  doctrine  is  full  of  significance.  The  undei 
standing,  with  its  exclusive  categories,  conceives  of  God  an 
man  as  possessing  absolutely  imtagonistic  natures— Go 
being  infinite,  man  finite;  God  absolutely  holy,  ma 
absolutely  evU ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  t 
perform  the  impossible  feat  of  showing  that  after  aU  tl 
union  of  these  opposites  is  not  impossible. 

The  diflerent  views  of  the  Incarnation  which  have  bee 

advanced  correspond  to  the  various  conceptions  of  Gc 

which  we  have  already  examined.    In  the  first  place,  v 

have  the  deistic  vie;,  which  rejects  the  conception  of 

Christ  whose  nature  is  fundamentally  different  from  oi 

own,  and  therefoi^,  while  admitting  that  there  is  a  very  re 

and  intimate  relation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  to  tl 

mind  and  wiU  of  God,  denies  that  Christ  is  identical 

nature  with  God.    A  kindred  view  is  that  which  seeks 

bring  God  nearer  to  man  by  holding  that  the  eteni 

Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  by  an  act  of  sell-limitation  took  up 

himself  a  real  and  veritable  human  nature.    There  is  al 

a  modification  of  this  view,  accorHing  to  which  it  is  h« 

that  God,  without  surrendering  ms  divine  nature,  veU 

it  under  the  form  of  humanity.    In  contrast  to  tUf 

theories,  which  seek  to  make  the  union  of  the  divi 

and  human  natures  in  one  person  conceivable  by  a 

proximating  the  former  to  the  tatter,  stands  the  doctri 

that    in    Christ    the   divine    spirit   informed   a   hum 

organism. 

None  of  these  theories  really  does  anything  to  solve  1 
initial  difficulty,  that  the  divine  nature  is  conceived  ai  ( 
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•Pirit  i.  capable  of  Snion  u  .h  .h.  •^"'•"  '^^  '"""«'' 
"^«  i««ir  This  S  m  Lt  no.  T'  °'  '''^  "  ""»»♦ 
--the  aumion  of  C^ZZ  tZTo^  "J"  ""^ 
Nothing  exists  for  a  self-<^nn.,i«  .    °*'**«"  ^od  and  man. 

"  "e  brings  to  co„i::l:r  n  S  is"""*  '"  »  '" 
own  nature.    Now  wk  h.,,      ""'*"'<:''  "  implicit  in  iiis 

.•-use  both  f:LrrdTr  ^^  ^'''  '-^y 

""nwent.    Apart  from  r^      .u       ^*  '''^''*  V'"'  i» 

»  conung  to  the  conscio:LS^'7hi^'??,  ?J  ""*'"•  '"-^ 
con,«  to  the  consciousness  of  ^  T  "  *  h"  '^''  """ 
w«  thinlt  of  identity  as  mere  seW^'J  u"*""''  "'■«» 

in  considering  the  sense"n^wih  "" "  •""•  "»  *«  »aw 

selMdentity.^his  r»  utteriv  hTh"""  '^"^  °'  ""^  °*» 
"Ption.  True  identi^  Ti^tv'in^^"'  ""^  °'  ~''- 
»PeaIc  of  the  divine  and  L^'  Z  ^Aerence.  Hence  to 
"■eans  abolishes  the  dlsST^'h^  "  '''°«^  ""  "° 
identical  «ith  God  beca^h"  i.  "  """"■    *'"'  " 

^^  the  imnuwen!^  oTg^   „  l™"™'^  *"'''"«'  »ot 
viduality.    UndT^he  ,mi^^,  "  "^  *'~""'«^  his  indi- 
thinic  of  man  as  p^ST^^t  of°S"°"  °'  '="""°''  "« 
of  a  Pie^xistent  matiri^bv  1  !h       '  "  ""  "'™^  °"t 
«  the  sculptor  sha^ "  bl^  rf  I^k?  "'"^^^  °'  ^od. 
'I'^wnlthisinadequarem^rofrl        .     •    *""'  *'"*'•  *« 
this  external  prXtivT^'  1™  7"°"-  **  «■«"  «>«  ^^ 
""bstitufedtheideaofrLJ  '°""»"^  *=«vity  must  be 
-'  every  nj^  anrthe^fo,  r*° V?'^*'^^  *"  *'■'  ^"^ 
tended  by  every  man     T^?  "^  "^P*"'  °*  b*^  comple- 
tion of  mL  to™  oJ^^ThT  ""^!  ^'-'^'^  ">«  «'»- 

individuahty  of  ^cT  ZTtr°I''1-  '"*  '"''''»•«'«" 
eacn,  but  an  individuahty  which  implies 
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the  dittinction  and  y«t  the  unity  of  both.    Mm  to  mort 

truly  hlnudf  when  he  recojntoet  that  in  aU  things  he  ii 

dependent  upon  Ck)d,  and  that  he  can  only  truly  comprehoij 

his  iwn  nature  by  conceiving  it  as  in  essence  identical  witl 

tl      ot  God.    In  the  conicioui  recognition  that  only  in  Goc 

to  ii.un  truly  hinueU ;  that  only  in  giving  up  hto  divisive  wil 

and  Uving  in  the  spirit  o<  God  can  he  reaUie  hto  ideal  self 

in  thto  conscious  identuication  ol  himself  with  God,  mai 

Uanscends  his  finite  personaUty  and  Uvea  a  divine  life 

To  the  infinite  inteUigence  and  will  of  God  man  can  suirende 

himself,  because  in  God  he  finds  that  periection  and  com 

pleteness  which  in  aU  hto  thought  and  action  he  to  slrivin 

to  reach.    Here  there  to  no  blind  surrender  to  an  externi 

authority,  but  a  conscious  identification  with  the  highei 

and  best  of  which  he  to  capable.    Thus  the  reUgiois  Ul 

consists  in  the  conscious  identification  of  man's  thought  an 

will  with  the  thought  and  wiU  of  God.    On  the  other  han( 

thto  identification  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not  thi 

God  to  present  in  our  spirit  as  its  deepest  essence.    On  ar 

other  supposition,  there  would  be  no  possiWhty  of  ma 

risirg  to  the  consciousness  of  God.    The  union  of  man  ar 

Go<J  to  therefore  not  something  accidental  and  arWtrar 

nor  does  it  obUterate  human  freedom  and  individualit 

Man  to  not  the  passive  medium  for  the  dtopUy  of  the  divii 

power  ;  if  he  were,  he  would  no  more  be  an  agent  than  tl 

stone  tiiat  faUs  to  the  earth  in  accordance  with  the  law 

graviUtion.    It  to  only  so  far  as,  through  union  with  Go 

he  realtoes  the  true  purpose  of  hto  being,  that  man  come« 

a  fuU  recognition  of  hto  own  nature.    Perfect  union  wi 

God  to  no  doubt  an  ideal  only  imperfectly  realiad,  a  g( 

towards  which  humanity  to  slowly  advancing ;  nevertheli 

it  to  no  fiction,  but  a  fact  to  which  nature  and  histo 

unerringly  point.    This  ideal  the  Church  has  embodied 

the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  in  wh< 
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^«»   euentil   antagonum   u,    nature   of   God  TS 

^^!^^^'JZT^^  V*^  tr.«gr«.io„  of 
th.  form  orthe  .^^^!?°"%  ™»  P^-^h^nt  took 

ofthe  ahzens.  creating  in  tliem  a  new  heart     aS  thtl 
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is  not.  Since,  therefore,  external  punishment  may  not 
lead  to  the  transformation  of  the  inner  nature  of  man,  it 
is  an  ineffective  weapon  in  the  conversion  of  man  to  a  real 
consciousness  of  himself.  What  is  required  is  the  creatior 
in  him  of  a  new  consciousness,  well  called  a  "  new  birth," 
a  consciousness  which  reveals  to  him  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  blessedness  which  springs  from  a 
realization  of  the  higher  life.  In  man,  by  virtue  of  th« 
divine  principle  which  is  one  with  his  deepest  self,  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  is  bound  up  with  the  consciousness  ol 
himself,  and  he  cannot  do  violence  to  the  one  without  doing 
violence  to  the  other.  Hence  God  is  not  a  judge,  allottinf 
punishment  according  to  an  external  law,  but  the  perfectlj 
Holy  Being,  by  reference  to  whom  man  condemns  himself 
The  aim  of  religion  is  not  simply  the  preservation  of  th( 
social  order,  but  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  soul 
it  deals  with  the  inner  nature  of  man,  not  merely  with  th( 
'esult  of  his  act  upon  society  ;  and  hence,  unless  it  trans 
forms  and  spiritualizes  him,  it  entirely  fails  of  its  end 
God  cannot  be  properly  conceived  as  a  sovereign  who  lay 
down  laws  the  violation  of  which  brings  punishment,  bu 
only  as  a  Being  of  infinite  love.  It  is  his  very  nature  t( 
communicate  himself  to  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves  witl 
an  infinite  love,  and  in  whom  only  He  can  realize  his  owi 
blessedness.  Man  can  only  be  saved  from  sin  by  realizini 
in  his  life  the  self<ommunicating  spirit  of  God.  In  takini 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  race,  he  lives  a  divine  life 
The  destruction  of  all  those  selfish  desires  which  are  hostil 
to  his  true  nature,  and  the  unreserved  surrender  of  himsel 
to  the  good  of  all,  is  the  secret  which  Jesus  expressed  am 
which  he  reahzed  in  his  hfe.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  i 
man— neither  capacities,  talents,  opportunities  nor  even  lif 
itself — is  his  to  be  used  for  individual  ends ;  and  in  tb 
practical  realization  of  this  faith  consists  the  religious  life 
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surrender  of  the  self  to  a  life  of  love.  If  we  are  right  ii 
holding  that  the  seli-consdous  recognition  of  God  h 
essential  to  a  true  recognition  of  one's  self,  it  is  obvious  thai 
faith  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  religious  life.  N01 
even  God  can  forgive  sin  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  noi 
repented  of  his  sin  and  actively  entered  upon  the  path  o 
goodness.  It  is  true  that  man  cannot  demand  as  a  righi 
the  for^veness  of  sin,  for  no  merit  accrues  from  doing  what 
is  demanded  by  the  spiritual  nature ;  yet  faith  is  not  separ 
able  from  the  love  of  God,  but  essentially  correspondent  t( 
it.  No  amount  of  suffering  can  be  bartered  for  forgiveness 
which  must  be  an  act  of  "  free  and  unmerited  grace  "  ii 
this  sense,  that  it  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  man  wh( 
discards  all  pretence  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  sin,  anc 
throws  himself  upon  the  love  of  God.  Nor  can  a  man  b] 
mere  wishing  bring  himself  into  the  frame  of  mind  wbici 
leads  to  forgiveness ;  he  can  only  have  faith  by  rising  t< 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  God.  As  this  con 
sdousness  implies  the  identification  of  the  individual  wil 
with  the  ideal  of  goodness,  there  is  no  real  faith  which  do« 
not  issue  in  good  acts.  It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  good 
ness  in  any  external  way ;  for  that  would  mean  that  bj 
some  magical  process  a  man  was  forgiven  without  an} 
change  of  heart.  Faith  is  therefore  identification  with  tbt 
principle  of  goodness,  a  complete  surrender  of  the  soul  tc 
God,  renunciation  of  all  selfish  interests,  and  the  persistent 
endeavour  after  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  life.  The  complet! 
transformation  of  the  self,  as  involving  the  abandonment  o{ 
all  merely  private  interests,  is  the  essence  of  the  religious 
consciousness ;  and  though  this  ideal  is  never  complete!} 
realized,  it  is  ever  in  process  of  realization  by  him  whose  life 
"  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  This  principle  of  faith  is  the 
"  promise  and  potency  "  of  the  consummately  holy  life, 
a  principle  which  must  ultimately  subdue  to  itself  all  the 
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"lapse  from  g^^"*  1?!, "  '^'  '^''"y  <"  »  temporao^ 
storm  and  st^fT^-^       *^  ""  ""^  '=  ""«*  »•»*«  «>« 

God.  ^       ™  '*''«=*  reconciliation  with 
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THE  INVISIBLE  CHURCH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 


Evil,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  the  transition  by  which  man 
advances  to  good,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  good.  This  transition  cannot  but  take  place 
because  man's  true  nature  is  that  towards  which  he  i< 
progressing,  not  his  first  or  original  nature.  In  man  th< 
spirit  of  God  is  immanent,  and,  when  he  comes  to  a  cleai 
consciousness  of  himself,  he  learns  that  only  in  identitj 
with  that  spirit  can  he  ovei'come  the  evil  in  the  world  anc 
in  himself.  The  process  by  which  man  comes  into  unior 
with  God  is  not  one  which  belongs  purely  to  the  individual 
but  is  made  possible  only  by  the  combination  of  men  it 
society.  Thus  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  religious  life  as  th< 
realization  in  a  community  or  church  of  the  divine  spirit 
Nothing  short  of  the  complete  spiritualization  of  ever) 
member  of  the  community  can  be  the  perfect  realization  ol 
that  spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  man  should  confom 
outwardly  to  certain  customary  observances,  or  even  tc 
recognized  moral  precepts  and  social  laws  ;  but  all  must  b< 
done  with  the  full  co-operation  of  che  individual,  though 
not  necessarily  with  an  explicit  comprehension  on  his  pari 
of  the  rational  basis  of  those  observances,  precepts  and  laws. 
We  must  therefore  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
church  as  a  special  organization  and  the  true  or  invisible 
church,  as  composed  of  all  who  aid  in  the  never-ceasing 
warfare  of  good  with  evil.    This  warfare  can  only  be  carried 
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one's  own  g^  ^^t^^.    °"^*'  '"  *"■'  identification  of 

individual  wiU  with  th^li  ',  Sl,''^  'dentiiication  of  the 
of  God  is  the  ide^  and  tl^  .  ^^  ^"*-  "^^^  "•«  "S" 
ever  live  and  strive  fhlt^n'  ^""' '"  '*'"='' """  ■""»' 
the  agencies  whfchh^nv^  "  P^^^-^y  embodied  in  all 

expressly  devotS  o  he  ,  ^r«  "%"  "P^'"'  °^8''™«'tion 
wh^the  spim  ^  Cb^-J'^u  '  °'  '"""^"'-  »"*  -en 
this  organi^tion  it  hi  V  T""^  """^  """"'  P°*"  <" 
invisibfechS  whi  h  ml  'L'^'":"!!^*''  *"**  '"^her  or 
of  the  Soirit     Thl      -^  ^  Identified  with  the  Kinedom 

of  Se  Whateve^tTnT^^f  .r  r"""''"'^  ««=  ^^^ 
nature  makes  for  a  ct^:;'''"H"f  n'  ""^  "''"'"^  """^ 
essential  unity  and  L™  ?  ^""  revelation  of  the 
pracess  of^SonTr  1 """  """  ^'^-  ^he  whole 
tion.    BeginS tth    -H     "  "  P""*^  °'  spiritualiza- 

higher  good  h^P*^*'^^  *"  """se'f.  stumbles  upon  a 
natural'^'thfy  ,^S^„:n  ''  «"'  =«"'  »"  ^  Purely 

industrial  con^'LTSe"^"""  °J  *'"'  '"""^^  *"' 
spirit  which  coStS  th.  t   ^^«'°■■''°f  that  rational 

therefore  to  b,SSs^iJtd^.  ,"''"''  °'  ""^  *» 
free  him  from  theTvr^     »nd  Pohtical  .nstitutions,  which 

make  him  a  mem  Jr„T  "  t  ^  '""""^''''  ^"'P"'^  -"d 
-«.  Withr^h^ir^  e^p^-f  '«- 
measure  the  circle  of  thp  n=.*      .      •  Progressive 

applications  to  practkal  h  e  hTl  ""'"''''  ***''  *''«*' 
the  principles  that™  vdv;dtn  jl"'  "i'''  ?'''  ^''^^*' 
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single  organic  whole.  If  we  ask,  where  then  is  religion  i 
all  this  development  of  secular  interests  ?  we  must  answei 
not  here  or  there,  and  not  in  any  transcendent  region  beyon 
the  world,  but  now  and  everywhere.  Religion  is  life  in  tt 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  specialises  itself  in  all  the  agendi 
which  tend  to  uplift  humanity.  To  identify  the  divii 
spirit  with  any  or  all  of  the  imperfect  forms  in  which  it 
partially  realized  in  particular  religious  bodies  is  to  destro 
its  infinite  comprehensiveness.  In  that  case  the  church 
falsely  opposed  to  the  world,  the  sacred  to  the  secular,  tl 
clergy  to  the  laity.  In  the  invisible  church  all  such  oppos 
tions  are  transcended.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  all  tl 
«£ys  and  instruments  by  which  man  is  helped  to  overcon 
the  evil  tendency  to  selfish  isolation  ;  and  what  is  contraste 
with  this  spiritual  organism  as  the  world  is  all  that  tenc 
to  confirm  man  in  his  evil  tendencies.  Hence  we  must  n< 
regard  the  true  church  as  giving  any  countenance  to  sel 
mortification  for  its  own  sake.  Asceticism  is  based  on  tt 
false  notion  that  man's  end  in  life  is  simply  to  free  himse 
from  the  influence  of  the  natural  desires,  not  to  transmu( 
them  into  spiritual  motives.  This  conception  of  life 
really  a  form  of  individualism.  It  makes  the  salvation  ( 
the  individual  soul  in  its  isolatio. '  Ihe  end,  not  identificatio 
with  the  universal  good ;  and  it  virttially  stigmatizes  tb 
world,  and  especially  the  natu-j  of  man,  as  essentially  an 
ineradically  so  evil  that  his  whole  endeavoiu"  must  be  t 
modify  or  destroy  the  essential  nature  which  God  has  give 
him.  Nothing  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  can  b 
regarded  as  common  or  unclean,  and  a  genuine  religio 
miut  therefore  seek  to  grasp  the  spiritual  meaning  implici 
in  all  the  desires,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  furtherance  of  th 
higher  life.  In  the  history  of  man  the  extension  and  organ 
ization  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of  th 
instruments  of  production  and  distribution,  have  tended  ti 
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of  JX^     ItTin'^1'  C'kI'  ^"'^  '"'  *"=  P«^'='«°" 
the  artot  always  pious,  or  the  pious  man  n^L^; 
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enlightened  or  artistic  ;  but  for  the  full  stature  of  mai 
hood,  science,  art  and  religion  must  each  in  its  own  wa 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  any  case,  r 
one,  even  if  he  would,  can  separate  himself  from  the  influent 
of  all  three.  Our  whole  life  is  saturated  with  the  results  < 
science  ;  our  very  language  and  ideas  have  been  formed  b 
the  poet  and  artist ;  and  from  the  influence  of  Christia 
ideas  no  one  can  escape,  even  though  he  may  in  wore 
proclaim  himself  a  disbeUever  in  its  truth.  The  complet 
realization  of  the  spirit  demands  that  science,  art  and  religio 
should  not  be  rivals  but  fellow-workers.  Their  perfe( 
synthesis  is  no  doubt  stiU  an  ideal,  but  it  is  an  ideal  whic 
at  every  step  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity  throws  i( 
light  forward  on  the  path  to  be  traversed  ;  and  no  one  wh 
believes  in  the  essential  rationaUty  of  the  world  and  of  ma 
can  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  unrest  an 
ferment  of  our  time,  we  are  really  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  closer  union  of  science,  art  and  religion,  and  theiefoi 
for  the  better  reconciliation  of  the  intellect,  the  heart  an 
the  imagination. 

Such  a  consummation  cannot  be  attained  by  any  merel 
external  means.  The  invisible  church  is  not  a  community  o 
slaves  but  of  free  men,  and  therefore  men  must  be  allowei 
freedom  of  action,  even  if  it  leads  immediately  to  much  evil 
In  no  other  way  can  a  spiritual  community  be  developed 
The  divine  spirit  cannot  be  externally  imposed  upon  men 
Compulsion  and  freedom  are  incompatible,  and  not  les 
incompatible  are  compulsion  and  spirituality.  For  thi 
reason  the  invisible  church  cannot  be  established  once  fo 
all,  and  its  Uneaments  fixed  for  aU  time.  It  is  indeec 
eternal ;  but  its  eternity  is  that  of  a  living,  growing  ani 
developing  organism,  which  never  loses  its  identity,  and  yei 
is  perpetually  undergoing  change.  The  invisible  churcl 
had  its  beginning  in  the  first  gleam  of  the  higher  life  that 
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Md  it  CM  never  IS,  ^"  ■'^''  °'  Pri»>itive  nun, 
divine  .pint  ^^t*^^  ^r  "  "  *i.'  «P"»^°"  "'  'h. 
ideal  Chun*  cannor^lve T^^h     !'  "*"«  °'  "»"■    '^« 

whicl>  it  is  bas^i  c«  oVy  X  d^j*-  «''•  P™ciple  upon 
plete  abrogation.  That  UnT,  ''."'"'"P™"'.  "ever  com- 
o"  man  a^d  God~a  nrindn^'^  v'k""'  "^"""^  '"^^WtV 
deeper  and  wid^appSn  bu^'l;'!  ""'  '~'^"»8  « 
the  sa^e  fundan,enKlrc'te'        *"''  '"'^"^  P"*^* 

unS,;^?'rai.'''L'r£d'""^''  ?"-  "  ''^  -«• 
essential  identity  of  toe  llan      r*l^  P'*"''P"'  '^  «« 
symbolical  acts  which  Jel^^  ,^1^T  '"'"~'-  ""^ 
may  be  employed  as  a  ^an!  !^  ^  ^^  '"^  «»**  t™th 
-minding  therat'e  oT'^  tuT^J^  "j  ^°""«  »^ 
overlook  the  danger  that  f«l»  ^^  "'''*•    ^«  "»"'  "ot 
the  danger  thatTS  tw  f,'^  '°"™  °'  ceremonial- 
service  in  symboiTgh^u^^'^^'  -T'k''""  '""y  "'  °' 
ate  into  a  dead  andK  r^Lte  '"p "  "'•^'"''ydegener- 
may  partly  be  saved  by^n"'^;,.  ^T  *^'  *^'*  **> 
art  as  the  only  perfectlv  J!     T*^   *"*  ""*  *°"^  'Phere  of 
ci>urch.    The^'^STt2e^^!~"™°^*'>-^visib:.. 

the  religious  clciouTn^  ty'T^t  rUv""""™  "  "'''='' 
sometimes  placed  unon  a  nVrT  .^  "P'"*  "self  is 
Those  who  would  exXde  til /r'^'f"'^  ■"'""""=  '«'sis. 
employed  by  a  ^^Sr  lf.,«  ,°'  '''^'"'^•"  "«  those 
times  speak  of  TtStl^,T''r'^  oi^ani^ation.  some- 
PecuIiarse„searv^„e^S„"'"^.'^  "  ''  *«™  '"  a 
a"d  peculiar  sanctToT  ^d  tl2/''^«  ^"^  ''  »  "»ique 
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attitude  than  that  of  blind  acceptance  poMiUe  for  tlu 
individual.  It  is  therefore  the  natural  view  of  thoae  wh( 
believe  in  the  abaolute  authority  of  the  visible  church,  whid 
they  regard  as  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  both  o 
ritual  and  dogma.  In  his  peculiar  theory  of  development 
Cardinal  Newman  contended  that  it  is  the  function  of  thi 
church  to  interpret  and  expound  the  rudiments  of  trutl 
expressed  in  the  sacred  writings,  while  it  is  the  one  and  onlj 
duty  of  the  believer  to  accept  without  question  the  dogma: 
decreed  by  the  Church.  So,  as  we  must  suppose,  all  thi 
changes  in  the  form  of  worship  that  have  been  from  tim( 
to  time  decreed  are  the  result  of  the  divinely  guidec 
progressive  insight  of  the  church,  and  are  therefore  the  onl] 
channels  of  divine  grace.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  thi 
conception  of  religion  to  which  we  have  been  led  is  no  mon 
compatible  with  this  mystical  conception  of  ritual  than  witi 
Newman's  view  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  are  b] 
their  sanctity  sheltered  from  all  rational  criticism.  Thi 
church  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  depository  of  religioui 
truth,  having  derived  its  authority  directly  from  God  him 
self.  Such  an  identification  of  the  church  with  a  particulai 
ecclesiastical  organization  obscures  the  truth,  that  the  onl] 
church  which  can  possibly  guarantee  truth  is  the  invisibli 
church,  the  spirit  that  works  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  Thi 
contrast  is  indeed  so  marked  that  what  the  visible  church  ha: 
in  some  cases  condemned,  the  invisible  church  has  endorsed 
and  what  the  one  has  endorsed,  the  other  has  condemned 
The  only  defence  of  any  form  of  religious  ritual  must  there 
fore  be  its  adequacy  to  express  in  symbol  the  emotions  anc 
ideas  of  the  religious  soul.  While  it  would  be  a  mistake  tc 
say  that  the  ritual  of  the  visible  church  has  been  of  no  servia 
in  ministering  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  it  is  a  mistake  not  les! 
fatal  to  limit  symbolism  entirely  to  that  ritual.  If  th< 
invisible  church  is  the  spirit  that  is  continually  working  in 
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Vmbolim  embodied Tnlhr  «*«  "■  ''^  """  '~<'«q»««« 
eartat  time  of  whici,  wo  have  fn  v  t"*^  7^"^-  ''™'"  "» 
forth  his  religious  idel  inl^M  ''"°""«'8=  ""n  bodied 
bolism  employed  by  L "„  h  ""•    ^"*  "">  'V™' 

w.so„Iyo„eofthewa^"^„':ihTr/V'  •""  *^' 
expressed.    The  totem  of  Inl/.  "*""=  ""'^'V  *as 

very  crude  type.  buMt  atCT  """u*"  "  'y"'^'  »' « 
expresses  his^Sgiotemltirif""'  *^'*  ""*"  "«'"'«"y 
historyof  GreekiSiJon  °^rj"  ""  "*""<=  '°""-  'n  the 
because  the  religio^Me^"""^ ^f*' '"'^'"Wy employed, 
•he  conception  of  the  di«^.  '"'*'"  "*"  »>ased  upon 

^autiful  Wie  Ih   *"o  "r:  Th"*  "'^'"^  "^" 
Nor  with  the  advent  of  Chr^f*      .f"*'^"'P°"'°T>hic  gods, 
employed  in  the  slr^ce  L  .t^^'  ?  *1  ""  ^''^  '°  "» 
find  a  more  spirituJmo^eX^J    "*'" .''  ^'  '°'^«' '" 
So  long  as  it  was  only  empfoved  ^1!!''  ""**°'"  ™°«'"'' 
traditional  ideas  of  the  Se  'h.  \   '  ''^'^'°''  °'  the 
Mmited  in  its  ran«  of  suwl,      u'^*''  "'^  "^  necessarily 
">  disappear  w^fth^m^rrl'^orrd  '"''  "T"^"""  ''""'^ 
•evival  of  letters,  wh^ch  wL  Jul^^*"  •"."'^  »  by  the 
'fistic  spirit  of  Greek  an^^u^;'";-^^^"^  °,'  ""'  '"« 
here  came  the  tendency  to  rei^^t  art  1^         «"''™«ion 
thespirituality  of  religion  and^v!^^  *    .!f  '""Consistent  with 
of  the  church  to  asl^d  andtw   ."^"''"'^"*'«'»<>"'al 
compatible  with  the  S^b^U^  ^0^  t^  Z"":!  ="  ^""^ 
'n  the  creed.    This  tenden^^l  .    I       '™*'^  "^^i<^ 
«  exaggeration  of  the  Zh  that     ^^"^""'"8  fr"™ 
«^ntiallyinthei„nerafer?thP       ;  ^."'^°''  consists 
"  -th  any  outward™  i^' If' ''  "^  '^"^  *°  '*"«fy 
n>echanical ;    but  .t  is  ^ZrZl,^       ^^  '^"^  "^o™ 
"  '^'°  ^'y  '"sed  upon  the  faUacy 
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Out  art  ii  merely  an  imitation  of  the  viiiUe  and  MMibb 
and  therefore  ii  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  God  ■ 
spirit.  When,  however,  it  ii  leen  that  art  it  really  an  u 
preuion  of  the  ipirit,  (ince  spirit  i*  manifested  in  all  fonr 
of  being,  it  becomes  obvious  that  art  is  not  the  foe.  but  tt 
friend  of  religion,  bringing  to  light  an  aspect  of  the  divii 
nature  that  cannot  otherwise  be  represented  at  all.  Tl 
complete  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness— whici 
as  we  have  seen,  is  at  once  a  Ufe.  a  creed  and  a  ritual— mu 
therefore  include  artistic  expression,  as  well  as  the  good  lil 
and  an  adequate  theology.  The  religion  which  excludi 
beauty  is  necessarily  of  an  abstract  character.  In  order  ( 
comprehend  all  that  is  implied  in  the  divine  life,  art,  religic 
and  science  must  co-operate  ;  and  while  nothing  can  be 
substitute  for  the  absence  of  a  personal  consciousness  1 
the  divine,  the  full  stature  of  the  religious  life  also  deman( 
its  embodiment  in  art  as  well  as  its  theoretical  expressic 
in  a  theology  or  philosophy  of  religion. 

In  considering  the  progressive  development  of  religio 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  not  underra 
the  influence  of  the  community  or  invisible  church  up( 
the  religious  life  of  the  individual.  Without  the  spiritu 
atmosphere  into  which  he  is  bom,  and  which  encompass 
the  whole  of  his  life,  man  would  not  be  a  spiritual  being 
all.  Now  this  atmosphere  is  no  creation  of  any  individua 
and  therefore  it  can  never  be  the  task  of  any  individual 
create  an  absolutely  new  religion,  though  it  may  well  I 
his  function  to  purify  and  develop  it  to  a  higher  stag 
The  main  object  of  the  ordinary  man  is  to  rise  to  the  level 
the  religious  consciousness  of  his  time.  There  seems  thei 
fore  to  be  no  good  reason  why  every  individual  shou 
experience  that  poignancy  of  distress  which  is  apt  to  ove 
shadow  the  life  of  the  individualist  in  religion,  especial 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Bunyan,  it  is  combim 
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P«Jy  ti  ■  revolt  Iromth^Lu      "  ""*  ""«"»••    '«  i» 
tj^«  such  ,«.„.  dXmenU  o;r"r°"  '°™  "'  ^^V 

*wbt,  with  an  unKientilir  *..  -    '*""*^ '  ~"Wned.  no 

o'  th.t  ■•  new  binv  S  th.    f™*'  "■•  ""P""""' 
^P««»;  tor.  though  in7h«Lwh    t^*""  "'•  ""-"'^'y 

•Ph««  which  insemfbirorom  .     "?  '"  "  'P"'''*'  •'"»■ 
fi«t  or  natural  ^Z^'^T^  '>»  *""»i«on  from  the 
»~  by  the  individJ  of  J^n^f  *"•«••  «•»  «»»ciou,- 
•l^itual  nature  c«.n«  =^ V^^""  *»  »  ^"""on  of  hi, 
»ho«  ■•  new  birth  "  has  the  .n^       '  '"**"">'  °'  «"<»« 
i-venion  of  their  y^b^J^tm^^V'  '*''«  «  '"'i^' 
*;«»«  the  consciousn^L  l!;  '"/ "'*°"  "  ^^P^iW* 
between  nun  as  ,  na^  k!"'  °'  '!"*  ""5""*  '««ance 
neceMityforacomplete^.^"^  r**.^-  "^  °'  »"« 
'Pirit  must  be  con,<?oi  «S  bv  T':.   ^"^  '"^« 
?>«"tial  and  indispensable  S«^    ,'  individual  as  the 
The  spirit  of  God  ml^be^^*^"  °'  ^''  "generation. 
-"«.    But  this  idenMcaHonTl'h  """  '°  ""  'P"*  <" 
«ll  most  not  be  concd^^th!  *"  """""^  '»'» '""e  divine 
vidual  Min  or  as  the  co^,?        1 '  P""  »«  °'  the  indi- 

ex.«^,  .ponth'e'SrrbS^^^^^^^         actin, 
0'  the  individual  soirit  fn  ft,         •'  *"'  '^  response 

«>e  church  has  cId.-wS.^'^*°^f~'-  ™^''*'"t 
«en.  by  its  very  natwe  ml  L  ''^"''"  *"  *«  h^ve 

"hgion  is  the  divineTir^^  TT'  '"  "^^o"-  Thus 
"f*M  in  all  that  ma^«  foX^i^"  ?  """  ^  «P'«^ng 
•»  divorced  from  truS  tawv  ^d'^  "*•  ''''«*°"  ''^•""^ 
"»  essential  nature.    Cts^^lfTf"?  **"""" '°^ 

-c^duhty.theideTl-h^lbiSa'tt^i': 
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and  worship  the  mechanical  observance  of  an  unmeanir 
ritual. 

Vrtiile  a  philosophy  of  religion  cannot  take  the  place  of 
living  personal  reK^.^n,  it  yet  is  of  great  value  in  so  far  as 
not  only  formulates  the  principles  underlying  the  religioi 
consciousness,  but  frees  the  individual  from  that  confusic 
of  thought  which  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  superstition  ai 
intolerance.  A  clear  grasp  of  the  inseparable  connection 
religion  with  science,  art  and  morality,  leading  to  a  percepti< 
of  the  essential  difference  between  a  dead  and  a  vital  fai 
and  of  the  symbolical  and  relative  character  of  all  ritui 
istic  observances,  tends  to  make  man's  life  a  systemal 
whole.  No  doubt  a  mere  theoretical  acquaintance  wi 
these  distinctions  will  not  of  itself  supply  motive  power 
the  religious  life  ;  but,  in  combination  with  and  as  part 
that  education  of  the  spirit  which  is  always  going  on 
civilized  society,  it  is  at  least  a  safeguard  against  fooli 
and  irrational  experiments  in  living,  and  a  reinforceme 
and  intensification  of  the  spirituaUzing  influences  of  a  mc 
or  less  Christianized  community.  In  furtherance  of  the 
influences,  the  development  of  science  and  philosophy  is 
great  importance ;  for  science,  as  we  have  reason  to  co 
elude,  reveals  to  us  the  rational  structure  of  the  world, 
structure  which  only  seems  mechanical  when  the  spi 
tual  principle  which  it  presupposes  is  overlooked.  The 
can  be  no  truly  moral  law  which  ignores  the  inviolabihty 
natural  law  ;  and  a  religion  that  is  opposed  to  morality 
a  perversion  of  that  which  properly  understood  is  highe 
Thus  science,  morahty  and  reUgion  are  not  antithetii 
spheres,  but  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  one  another ;  ai 
if  science  ever  seems  to  contradict  morality  and  religion, 
reUgion  to  be  independent  of  science  and  morality,  it  is  on 
because  neither  is  understood  as  it  really  is.  This  at  least 
the  result  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  I  understand  i 
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though  the  eC;  '^I'riTerH  .""  °"'^  '^''^  P'-« 
To  assume  that  becaureTh!  '"'"''f  """"'"g  individual, 
which  there  is  U^^Zl^.T^ l"^ '""''''' '^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
safely  leave  all  t^uwTo^h^H  '^'^-  "*  "^^  "^^^o^^e 
•nisread  the  esseS  nJ  P"'  'P"'"  '=  '"^^'^^V  to 
providence.  lU^ no  ZuV  .^^^'^  '^''^'V^'' 
powerful  than  evil  •   but  th.  VT  ^"^  ■""**  ^  '"o™ 

man  does,  everyrh  ng  as  it  t  ' T"  ■"  "°*  "''"■  *''»'«^'='- 
so  that  the  divTne  purt^e  tT'*  '^    ""^""'^-^  "  '"r  good. 
Catiline  or  a  BorririThlrK  T.  ""  "''"  ^  *«"  «  a 
the  greatest  P^ZZ,TT:,::":''"y''^^  ^^orts  of 
certainty  be  reahzed    buV'„„,    Iz""^  P""!"^  "^U  of  a 
Catihnes  or  Horrid  to  1°"'^  '^^"^'^  ™»  "e  not  ail 
stumblings  Z^dTs  on  th    '  1",'""'  °*  "'^'^  ""^'^^^  and 
the  goo^  ^he  Wea  ZTt       ''  ''""«  ""-^^^  «■«  'deal  of 
beca'use  the  ^^i^etiU Ir  Z"'  "v''T  °"^  ^°<='^  ''"«- 
it  may  bring  to"wC  ^7      1'  "'■"*''"^'-  ^""^ort 
rathere«eJnateso::!irL:LCt:;^^^^^^^^^^ 

£sSj"n°:tr.ry''  "  -"^-^it- 
countenance  to  the  i"^  tit  'T?'"°"°"-  -'P^^no 
insists  upon  the  nec^sTtv  o/»  7  T  ''  ''  '^^'"  ^ut 
evU  and  Injustice  '^  "^^^"  "^^"^t  '^  misery, 

m  this  life,  or  the  eKoZlti..  ,  ,  ^  "  ""**  °''''<='=«ss 
Which  is  right  n,un Tdo  "no  ZZT'''''  ^'^' 
advantage  attaching,  or  sup  Jed  tn^?»    J"^  '*'"™^ 
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himself  above  himself"  can  man  truly  realize  himself 
and  therefore  the  process  of  regeneration  is  not  a  thing  th: 
may  be  postponed  to  another  world,  but  must  constitui 
the  business  of  life  here  and  now.  The  idea  that  happines 
here  or  hereafter,  is  a  reward  for  virtue  is  an  absolutel 
immoral  principle ;  nay,  it  is  logically  even  worse  than  tha 
for  it  is  in  essence  ?  self-contradiction.  If  man  does  what 
right,  not  because  he  regards  that  way  of  acting  as  demande 
by  his  ideal  of  himself,  but  from  some  other  motive,  he  do< 
not  really  will  the  good,  but  something  else,  for  the  attaii 
ment  of  which  the  good  is  only  a  means.  No  selfish  en 
can  be  good,  and  therefore  action  the  spring  of  which  i 
the  desire  for  a  reward  cannot  possibly  be  good.  This  ; 
not  to  say  that  the  good  has  nothing  to  do  with  willing  tb 
means  by  which  self-satisfaction  may  bt  obtained ;  but  th 
self-satisfaction  must  be  that  which  is  identified  wit 
spiritual  well-being.  The  hedonistic  theory  of  life  confuse 
this  spiritual  well-being,  which  cannot  be  separated  froi 
the  good,  with  the  pursuit  of  particular  means  of  persons 
satisfaction,  being  apparently  unable  to  see  that  to  make  th 
attainment  of  such  satisfaction  the  end  is  either  to  sul 
ordinate  the  good  to  pleasure  or  to  confuse  pleasure  wit 
that  spiritual  well-being,  which  is  ready  to  forego  a 
pleasure  if  only  it  may  be  attained.  What  really  underlie 
the  idea  of  a  morality,  the  motive  for  which  is  the  hope  c 
reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  is  the  tacit  convictio; 
that  good  must  in  the  long  run  prevail  over  evil,  and  there 
fore  that  even  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  better  to  be  on  it 
side.  But  if  it  is  really  true,  as  it  is,  that  morality  mus 
prove  stronger  than  evil,  it  can  only  be  because,  living  in : 
rational  universe,  man  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied  witi 
anything  less  than  rational  action.  Thus,  in  a  half-blin< 
way,  the  idea  that  virtue  is  more  profitable  than  vice 
justice  than  injustice,  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the  goo< 
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™^-f  frue  se'^W  """"^  '^■^  "  «  »"«  °'^y  «Pression  of 

"of^tni:::^  S'^j^rct  :t '""-  ^^-'^  -- 
be  ^-^^^::\rz:Tx'r''''^'"'' 

punished  in  a  ft,*,,™  i<  '"  ^e  rewarded  or 

condi«rn.  but  brtle  extel'""'^^.  '°  ""^'^  =P'"'"'^ 
punishments  in  portion  ^f.  ""'~^"°"  °'  '■^*='*  " 
suppose  that  whaTfe  nT/  ^""  °"**"'^  ^^'^-  ^^  ""^t 
in  a^ture  worid  iX  T  ?°°^  ^''^  """^  *«  >»  so 
spiritual  cU^it  0/  h fient  .'td^r'  "'  """  '^  ''^ 

What  .a.  blttrtrdlTS  taf  C"""' 

rtSrohi'^-LrenT:;;-™-^^^ 

for  certainly  in  t^  wS  !l^  "'""'"''  '^'  '"'*™°"^  ■ 
means  of  a  s«t^nr«     ^      l"""  "^  ™^«  """^  by 

cunnin;;^^^:^  Ltixitv'r^'r^'  r^^-^' 

inextinguishable  beKef  in  f  ^!         ?  ^-    "  "  ""'y  "«"'s 
to  thek^of  Lte^l  ?"'P''  °'  8°°*^^  'bat  gives 

suasive^e     SdT  "T'^  ""^  Punishments  its  per- 

interp^eS'p^ctiSemrt  If  °'  "^  '"<''''°^  °' 
Greei  SophS^^s  who^v  ^  ^  *'"'  ''^''""''^  "'^  °'  'be 

tbe  totair:p«ri:x:tr5er--tr  tr 

'vere  on  Se  X^the  L    7**^ '  "  '^'"'  ^  "  ">is  world 
pious  mind  fi™.  ^^"^  °'  ""«  '^'^  ■■  ^d  thus  the 

world,  a^  s«^"ftthrf  r  ''^  *"""'P''  t°  ^°'ber 

the  defeat  of^S^  ""/t  t  TH"/  ""^  ^'^'^  '^^ 
"le  wicked.    It  seems  to  be  foi^otten  that. 
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if  this  world  is  essentially  evil,  it  cannot  be  the  creation  of 
good  God.  Thus  religion  is  really  sought  to  be  saved  I 
starting  from  a  basis  of  virtual  atheism.  Nor  is  it  any  re 
answer  to  say  that  in  a  future  life  the  proper  balance  ( 
good  and  evil  will  be  secured ;  for,  if  the  whole  process  ( 
the  world  as  we  know  it  is  a  descent  from  comparative  goo< 
ness  to  evil,  or  at  least  is  not  an  ascent  from  comparative  e\ 
to  goodness,  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  whole  natui 
of  things  will  be  suddenly  and  fundamentally  changed  ? 
Religion  is  the  principle  that  provides  the  basis  f< 
moraUty  by  justifying  our  belief  in  the  reaUty  of  goodnes 
Whatever  the  apparent  triumph  of  evil  may  be,  it  does  n< 
overthrow  the  faith  of  the  religious  man  that  the  good 
sure  to  prevail  and  is  prevaiUng.  Thus  faith  is  not  a  mei 
"  pious  imagination,"  or  a  belief  to  which  men  cling  i 
desperation,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  evidence  to  tl 
contrary,  but,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  only  hypothes 
which  will  account  for  all  the  facts.  We  are  all  conscioi 
of  impulses  that  war  against  the  good,  but  we  refuse  i 
admit  that  these  are  our  true  self,  and  therefore  we  do  n< 
admit  that  evil  is  the  real  nature  of  things.  This  profoun 
faith  in  goodness  as  our  own  true  self  must  not  be  confuse 
with  the  antinom^an  fallacy,  that  we  may  do  evil  and  y( 
remain  unafiected  in  the  inmost  centre  of  our  being.  Fc 
action,  as  the  expression  of  will,  is  the  man  himself,  and  n 
casuistry  can  convert  an  evil  action  into  good.  On  t)i 
other  hand,  no  evil  act  is  the  expression  of  man's  real  will 
which  is  always,  as  Plato  argued,  directed  towards  the  good 
and  indeed  the  firm  con^  iction  that  in  willing  evil  man  i 
not  willing  his  true  self  is  the  mainspring  of  the  good  wil 
If  one  were  convinced  that  in  its  inmost  essence  his  will  i 
evil,  all  his  endeavours  after  good  would  be  completel 
paralyzed.  Why  should  he  make  the  attempt  to  realiz 
an  ideal  which  by  the  very  constiti'tion  of  human  natur 
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and  his  life  cvenTfte  could  '^"^  "  P°"""*  ^ 

by  the  vision  orai  i^pZwe  "^  '"'"  '"  '^  '^"''^d 
breaking  struggle  to  s^?i.f°°^'^'  *""'''  ^  »  '"'»«- 
nature.  Nor  ^^idete^l*'?^  r"'*'^"'^  '"^  <"  W'' 
abortive  struggle  for  no?.  "''~''""  ^''^  ^m  in  this 
absolute  evil  .lgi^*^^"°""'P?*«-  could  convert 

who  is  inspired  Xt^ion "fte"  „t"''"'' '" '"''  "^ 
good  to  overcome  the  evil^M  !^  ""'"=  P"**""  °'  «>« 
good  will  can  hrin!  ■  °°"""8  short  of  a  perfectly 

'aith  TthriyT.:::^"'""^"'^"--     Ther^orr.^ 

s.n.ggies.ithrLi«rrdrr,£- ^  ^  "^ 

his  serenity,  certain  as  he  i,  I^IT  ,     ' '°  P''*^''^* 

with  God."  so  long  II Z  '  tnl  *   t      "  "     '«"°*-worker 
In  «,.     ~ '"°s  as  ne  is  true  to  his  own  deeoer  «.lf 
In  the  whole  of  our  discussion  „f  ♦.,       ■    • 
and  God,  we  have  been  ^H.  *"'  ™'*"°"s  "^  "-an 

his  true,  deal  or  e^^"i '"'7°"""*  ',°  '''°"  *''^'  ""^  '" 
God-    Itis true [h^w^K  P"**'''^  °'  *«  "ah^«  of 

mamfested  ™  he  w^^'^y^Ps  ''',:  P"'"^>Pi^  which  are 

cipie  which  giv«  ritgt  ^S'Sfo't",  "^  ""*"''*''  P™- 
completelv  realize  thTirH  ?  °"'^'^'  ^^  V^*  cannot 

His  We  is  a  p.^tM^V''"*''  °'  ^'^^  '"^"^  "''*"- 
of  the  ideal.'^tTeavJht  fr "!,'  """^""^  ^''^^tion 
It  «x.uld  therefore^^l'"  '^'^''"°"  '"^  ""«'^'^- 
humanity  is  httfe  m^Tlh  .°*  "'^*  "^^  'he  ideal  of 
continuL'^^ch  foTwhaf ""  "  *''™'  ''*'"*''e  man  into  a 

ing  to  an  eve^^^er  ,^rf°T  f,*^^'  "*  '"'^  ""^^'y.  iead- 
A  comprehenJon  oTtl,r  •  f  ^"""P^^hension  of  God. 
brings  maS  into  elnti!,''T;?'''  °'  '^""ty'  "  '■=  *"•«■ 
GodTbut  aU  eteX  lllH  °"  ""^  ™'"™"'°"  -i*" 
opportunity  for  pr^L  in  fhT  '°  ^  required  to  give 

approxin^Ln  to'r^rp^il^'^^  "^  ""^  ^^  ^- 


I 
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In  the  comprehension  of  principles  I  think  we  may  fairl) 
say  that  of  all  the  beings  known  to  us  man  is  unique 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  be  is  an  individual  finite  object 
limited  in  space  and  time,  yet  he  alone  is  capable  of  tran- 
scending the  Umits  of  his  individuaUty  and  conteroplatin{ 
all  things,  including  himself,  from  a  imiversal  point  ol 
view.  It  is  this  peculiar  and  distinctive  power  which  makes 
him  akin  to  God.  Now,  the  intelligence  which  can  in  tbi: 
way  rise  to  a  universal  point  of  view  is  obviously  in  a  sense 
as  Plato  said  of  the  philosopher,  "  a  spectator  of  all  time  anc 
of  all  existence."  Those  objects  which  in  immediate  ex 
perience  present  themselves  as  a  number  of  particular  thing! 
in  space  and  of  events  which  succeed  one  another  in  time 
are  taken  out  of  their  spatial  and  temporal  order  anc 
contemplated  as  particular  instances  of  laws,  which  nc 
doubt  have  a  spatial  and  temporal  application,  but  whicf 
in  themselves  are  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Everj 
principle  which  is  grasped  by  the  intelligence  is  conceived  a: 
beyond  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  finite  things.  Th< 
laws  of  nature  and  of  human  history  certainly  have  nc 
meaning  except  as  statements  of  the  eternal  constitution  ol 
the  physical  world  and  of  the  process  of  life  and  mind,  bul 
these  laws  apply,  not  at  one  time  only,  but  at  all  times 
The  intelligence  which  is  capable  of  comprehending  a  lav 
is  thereby  shown  to  be  unaffected  by  the  limitations  ol 
space  and  time.  Man,  in  virtue  of  his  power  of  discovering 
the  inviolable  principles  of  existence,  is  on  that  side  of  his 
nature  a  universal  intelligence.  Moreover,  in  the  procfe>s 
of  knowledge  not  only  does  man  learn  to  comprehend  the 
world,  but  he  learns  to  comprehend  himself.  We  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  is  in  its  minutest  fibre 
a  rational  system,  in  which  nothing  is  there  by  chance  and 
in  which  each  element  is  relative  to  a  whole  without  which 
it  could  not  be.    It  is,  indeed,  only  in  so  far  as  the  world 
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universe  are  at  the  sar^efw  °  **  "'""^'"^  '"  "-e 

only  because  it  hi  in  S  2  „""  '""'P.'^''*"''  '^^  *°rid 
fested  in  the  worW     But    *  ''™"P'^  *" "«  ">«"*- 

world  can  ne^  come  to  'ZT*^;  '"  l""  '"°*'«'8«  <"  '"e 
seem  that  we  1^^*  ^  '"'^'  ""^  '''«™'<'^e  it  would 
^1«.  eternal  C  ft^e^f'l  "'^i:l">"'•8»-  "f  ">-  ^ 
morality.  I„  ^e  mo,^  1  '""'*'^*  ''  "°  '^  true  of 
an  ideal  which  yet  Tnlrt  T  '!  <=°°«'"''^y  realizing 
attainment  of  one  a^^'f  ZrT"'"  '"'^"''-  ^"^  '^f 
presents  itself,  and  t^  °lr:'  "/T^'  ^  ""^  P^^lem 
another.    We  can  thlf  '  ""'  P"'''*'"  'eads  to 

-ntia«yanrnd^J;'-^^3^^hat  the  m^^^  life  is 
'»<ause  it  is  a  nr«^«:  process.    On  the  other  hand,  just 

capable  of  grip "^'^eT  ''  ."""^  ""^^  "^^  "«  « 
Henceinhis3wehe  s  «  T"""^  °'  S""^"^- 
onity  With  the  inlfte  tt.^Z  '"^Th""'""'"^  '""•  '» 
seem  to  show  that  notW„/,rl  J'l^  .~"''^*™«°'» 
adequate  scope  for  the  devel~r  f'^Jy.^  -ff°rd 
and  spirituallife  In  sf™».  .  '""' '  mtellectual 
graduaSy attained tnfl^*.""*  '=°"^=t  "an  has 
and  it  dLrt°^:^"  ™--;  ;^-^^e^e  and  morahty^ 

stnfe  «  be  suddenly  cm  ^LIoflT  """  '^"  "-"^ 

<iott':eSs:L:r;^„^„,:^'-'«^  r  *--  --"^-ti- 

the  contin^rf^d";S,:°::nr„,t  T'^""  *''*' 
a  whole  is  highly  pr^tewf  r?T  ,  1  ^*  ''™"  "">  =^ 
of  men  thatT/ad^e  '  mal   "'l^'^  ""^  '"*  """«^  "'f"" 
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and  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  process  the  individual  is  oftei 
sacrificed.  The  Greek  state  in  its  best  days  made  extra 
ordinary  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  tha 
progress  was  conditioned  by  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  set  the  citizens  free  to  devote  themselves  to  art 
politics  and  religion.  So  in  modem  society,  as  at  presen 
constituted,  the  lower  classes  must  toil  and  suffer  man] 
privations,  in  order  that  the  development  of  science,  art  anc 
philosophy  may  be  secured.  It  thus  seems  as  if  the  univers( 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  only  by  the  greater  or  les 
sacrifice  of  individuals  can  any  progress  be  made. 

These  considerations,  however,  are  not  by  any  mean 
conclusive  as  against  the  beUef  in  individual,  as  distinguishe( 
from  corporate  immortality.  The  institution  of  slavery 
in  ancient  times  may  have  been  necessary  to  the  highes 
results  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  toil  of  millions  ii 
modem  times  may  be  the  condition  of  the  highest  results 
but  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparen 
that  the  tme  nature  of  man  demands  the  conscious  persona 
participation  of  all  the  members  of  society  in  its  highes 
triumphs,  if  society  is  itself  to  develop  the  ideal  of  a  com 
pletely  organized  community.  In  the  political  sphere  thii 
has  come  to  be  more  and  more  recognized.  It  is  no 
enough  that  the  well-being  of  each  should  be  secured 
but  every  citizen  must  consciously  participate  in  thi 
prxx^ess  by  which  it  is  secured.  Thus  we  recogniz< 
that,  just  as  slavery  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamenta 
rights  of  every  man  to  freedom,  so  it  is  a  fundamental  right 
of  every  man  to  share  in  the  government  of  his  country 
True,  the  individual  man  cannot  be  at  once  workman 
artist  and  thinker  ;  division  of  employments  is  indispensablf 
to  the  highest  results  of  society ;  but  an  intelligent  interest 
in  and  comprehension  of  the  higher  products  rendered 
possible  by  social  co-operation  is  not  an  Utopian  and  un- 
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deepest  natu°e  dentk^i  Jf^r^     'i"^"  *'«""'•  "  '"  "is 
congous  re^zation  „^  2.  f'  ""^  "°"""«  ^•"'^  "'  »»>* 

must  rest  upon  a  rational  faith  ■   but  rwlh-v'"" 

people,  advanced  by  slow  and  tentative  steos  m  ^r. 
evolution  was  not  dictat^  by  2™"  J^  ""'^^  °' 

"wverse.    n  cannot  be  said  that  monotheism  was  the 
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Rtult  of  abetnct  (peculation ;  on  the  contrary,  even  i 
Greece  we  find  in  Pindar,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  whi 
must  at  least  be  called  an  ethical  monotheism,  though  n 
doubt  it  is  only  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  pure  monotheisi 
is  explicitly  affirmed  and  defended,  while  in  Judea  it  wt 
mainly  the  creation  of  the  prophets.  Now,  I  have  argue 
throughout  that  theology  is  the  systematic  statement  c 
what  is  already  involved,  no  doubt  with  some  admixtui 
of  foreign  and  inconsistent  elements,  in  the  popular  religion 
consciousness ;  and  therefore  we  are  entitled,  I  think,  t 
claim  that  an  unbiassed  examination  of  religious  experienc 
confirms  the  condusic  i  reached  by  indepenO'.nt  speculatior 
that  a  single  prin.ip  t  ;i  presupposed  in  every  mode  c 
finite  reality.  Thus  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  so  fa 
pluralism,  when  it  seriously  means  what  it  says,  is  con 
demned  upon  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  character  o 
experience. 

But,  although  the  religious  consciousness,  both  in  Greec 
and  among  the  Hebrew  people,  independently  reached  th 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  God,  who  is  the  God  of  the  who! 
universe,  there  is  displayed  in  both  a  tendency  to  conceivi 
of  God  as  absolutdy  perfect  and  complete  in  himsel 
entirely  apart  from  the  universe.  Now  this  bias  toward 
dualism  is  at  botto,n  mconsistent  with  the  monistic  belie 
which  the  pious  minds  of  both  peoples  at  least  believed  tha 
they  believed ;  and  we  find  it  crossed  by  the  complementa 
belief  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  the  humai 
soul.  The  religious  consciousness  itself  therefore  indicates 
that  the  one  Principle  to  which  everything  must  be  refenec 
is  not  a  transcendent  being  removed  from  all  profane 
contact  with  nature  and  man,  but  is  truly  manifested  in 
them,  and  reveals  itself  to  the  pious  soul  as  that  without 
which  the  existence  of  nature  and  the  life  of  man  arc 
inconceivable.    This  profound  consciousness  of  the  nearness 
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though  in  a  somewhat  imr^^J,  '  ""t  '"^^  "Pressed. 
Founder  of  Christian  .y,'::^^,^^,"';  ^^^  *hich , he 
upon  this  conception  0  G.^*L'^^''=^"n«»;  «d 
Pnnciple  of  the  brotherhood  of  t  ^u  ""  '"""""ve 
co|«ciousness  not  only  Sed  .he'^ertT'^  ""'  ""«'°« 
Principle,  but  it  further  Hi!;  "'*/*'^'"«"e  of  one  single 
Principle  U  no  far4ff  and  W  "Jl,  """'«^*'y  '"at  this 

the  tumult  and  di^  oVthr::,?^:^' ""«'  "■»- 

world,  and  is  experienced  in  thr  •  "  P"^"'  "  the 
man,  whose  path  in  hf"  UU^  '  "'*°"'  consciousness  of 
the  study  of  The  evo"  iintllr  '"'  ""='"^"-  ^'«"" 
therefore  seem  to  leara  "haV  th/^""  =°"^»'"nes,  we 
that  which  conceives  of  G^^'astlftCr"'  *'°"*""  *^ 
'esting,  and  that  nothingle«  t^an  "^  "*  "  '*"-">'"'*■ 
universe  as  spiritual  cf^l^tt?        T"°"°'"'<'*''ole 

We  may  exp^t,  then    that  wLr^thf^JT"- "P'"«°-»- 
undertakes  the  task  of  statin.  .^-    .   ™«"t've  intellect 

consciousness  involve  iSeTi:"'.^:: ''•"""'^<>- 
^NorS"'^  """*  °'  '  s^ritrSm""^'*'— '^ 
thX:^trr'tr?'-'^.<'-eiopmentof 
between  the  idea  of  a  t  aSd  nt  G^!'""''  °^^'"^ 
revealed  or  comprehendedfr^m*      fi  *°°  ""«^*  *°  •» 
a  God  who  is  here  and  nowtm^ir  .l*;*  '"""^  "^  <" 
giving  perfect  peace  to  o^  h^'^^^f  by  our  intellect, 
spnng  of  our  will  to  the  hi»W     ^   *"*=""«  *''*  ""«*"■ 
wondered  at.    Not  o^  Xere'"an     ^  ^  ^^  to  be 
tendency  in  the  hum^  Jnd  tn     T  *""'*'  inesistible 
whatever  it  clearly  w^  ^."^ctTv        *'  ""^  ''^'^«^« 
Pous  consciousness  ^  „^T'*'^'=''  •»"«  the  reli- 
reticaUy  for  centSesl^  the  d"!!,  .  *°  '''P'^'  '*^"  »'>~- 

^d  Rome,  and  therefore  etlvChrir  ''".^""^  "^  «"^« 
early  Chnstian  theology,  whUe  it 
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refuied  to  surrender  either  the  transcendence  or  I 
immanence  of  God.  was  in  sore  straits  to  reconcile  wl 
seemed  to  be  opposite  and  mutually  exclusive  ideas.  1 
consequence  was  that  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  and  of  ( 
Scholastic  theologians  was  unable  to  find  a  formula  tl 
perfectly  expressed  the  idea  underlying  it  all— the  id 
namely,  that  God  is  the  principle  of  all  things  and  theref( 
present  in  all  things.  Nevertheless,  in  the  doctrine  of  t 
Trinity,  it  sought  to  embody  its  inextinguishable  beliei 
the  spiritual  unity  of  God. 

When  we  leave  the  cloistered  piety  of  the  middle-a( 
and  enter  the  free  and  spacious  realm  of  the  modem  worl 
we  find  the  battle  of  spiritual  Monism  raging  more  fierc* 
than  ever,  just  because  all  tradition  has  been  swept  asi 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  begin  at  the  beginnir 
Absolutely  to  begin  at  the  beginning  was  an  impossibilit; 
for  the  mind  of  man,  if  we  may  adapt  the  saying  of  Goetl 
is  a  plagiarism  of  all  the  ideas  that  constitute  the  consciov 
ness  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  guarded  scepticis 
with  which  Descartes  began  his  enquiry  had  to  give  way 
the  complete  initial  scepticism  of  Spinoza,  if  Theology  w 
to  be  built  upon  a  foundation  that  would  make  all  su 
sequent  scepticism  an  anachronism.  Had  Descartes  bei 
truer  to  his  own  principle  of  doubt,  he  would  not  hai 
assumed  the  separation  of  nature,  man  and  God  as  he  die 
but.  largely  because  he  refused  to  view  his  own  mind  i 
but  a  fragment  of  the  larger  mind  of  the  race,  he  did  not  s< 
that  three  spheres  only  externally  related  to  one  anothi 
was  an  untenable  doctrine,  and  therefore  he  virluall 
reverted  to  the  abstract  Monism  which  Christian  though 
had  persistently  refused  to  accept.  Accordingly,  th 
physical  world  was  conceived  as  a  purely  mechanical  systen 
its  asserted  dependence  upon  God  being  practically  ignored 
while  man  was  virtually  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  separat 
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""wner  of  an  automated     N         "'  *"  ^'"'"«<'  «'<«r  tl,; 

Spnoza  affirmed  an  ateo  ul  M        "^^''^"^  «^«"  «hen 

"•ension.  he  vainly  "Sd  aJl'^""'"  "'    '"""«'■'  -d 
~"'d  not  possibly  exp,j""„V"  I     '^  J"  ^""^'  ^"■^«  "e 
beyond  the  antithesis  of  min7a„d!  """'  ^''  '"  "'"'«" 
detenninate  character  whatever     "'"r.™"'"  ''^^"^  ''"y 
-ould  manifest  itself  in  attribntr     ■;    "  '"  '""^'   h"*  it 
;«'  perfect  unity.     It  w^  "u''f  f  ^"^  ""^f-  "'a(  destroyed 
'ed  Leibnitz  to  deny  l^f^  T"""-'  '  •"'"  '"*"nct  ww!h 
'•■e  abstract  Monism'oXinot"  "f '"■  "'  '^--»-  and 
n-ust  be  conceived  as  a  concrete     w    '"''"*^'"  ""«  ^^^d 
proceed  all  dependent  concZTn!'"*"^"''''  '^'""  ^^hom 
-"onadism  of  Leibnitz  rightTy  find  7h"''^'    ^"''  """''  '"e 
t^'ng  in  the  self-  „     ;  ^"  L    *"  ""  '''P"  "'  ""e  highest 
him  to  say,...     ,  ""*^f"^'.  >•«  system  comp^N 

monism  ;  whj  h  ,  °™^  ^  pluralism  and  a 

"njty.  To  set  up  a  numbe^of  i!  ITV'  ''  ■""  ^  "*'""'" 
'"Aviduals.  and  then  to  Xn  thlf  f  """"  """^""'P'^'e 
ence  upon  a  single  isolater,!^  ,/^  *" '=^^""  depend- 
does  not  reduce  the  worid  o  a  sTnele  "'""'"''"=  '""'^"'^l 
'"dividual  is  affirmed  to  bl  aS'"""-"  '''"  *'''"*'"^ 

no  possible  way  of  combWn^a  co„t"^  '"'"""  ^"^^  '' 
">on«m;  and  therefore  Sit^'  n.f "' f'""''™  -"h 
named  the  problem,  but  hrn't  ,  P^^^^P^V  ha^  merely 
«"ved,  so  long  as  he  ultt T  "^  '*•  -"^'"^^^  it  be 
^^'^mpietei' its  isolation  """^'"'^  '^  -"-'-d  as 

England,  Zeii'Xhesam/r'"'""™'  °'  Philosophy  in 

Which  is  defined  al'thTegatn'tr  T''"'  ^  ^"«™  " 

"*■  *he  result  actualirChed  ;" ' 'f' •   ''"'•  ■"  *his 

"  ^     ""^^^  '^  »  ^lear  and  explicit 
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consciousness  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  Locke,  start 
ing  from  the  purely  individual  mind,  could  only  by  a  haltin 
process  of  logic  reason  to  the  existence  of  a  transcenden 
God ;  and  so  little  apprehension  had  he  of  the  logical  swee] 
of  his  principles,  that  he  set  up  a  number  of  independen 
physical  substances,  and  a  number  of  independent  menta 
substances,  in  defiance  of  his  own  assumption  that  all  ou 
experience  is  reducible  to  particular  ideas.  Detectin 
clearly  enough  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  assumptioi 
of  independent  material  substances,  which  could  not  possibi; 
be  given  in  a  series  of  atomic  feelings,  Berkeley  boldl; 
discarded  an  independent  physical  world  altogether,  refer 
ring  the  series  of  ideas,  which  he  still  inconsistently  con 
ceived  of  as  states  of  a  mental  substance,  to  God  as  thei 
cause.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  legitimate,  on  thes 
premises,  for  Hume  to  deny  that  there  was  a  substance  o 
mind  any  more  than  of  matter,  and  to  challenge  the  refereno 
of  ideas  to  God  on  the  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  th 
theory  of  ideas  inherited  from  Locke.  Thus  the  history  o 
English  philosophy  has  demonstrated  once  for  all  that  i 
theory  which  resolves  consciousness  into  a  series  of  sub 
jective  states  must  end  in  the  denial  of  all  reaUty. 

These  two  streams  of  thought  have  brought  us  to  thi 
result,  that  pluralism  and  monism  are  in  irreconcilabli 
conflict  with  each  other.  With  Kant  we  enter  upon  a  nev 
method  of  seeking  to  unite  the  one  and  the  many.  Thi 
world  of  our  experience  is  for  him  a  system  in  which  nc 
single  object  can  be  found  that  is  not  connected  with  anc 
dependent  for  its  character  upon  other  objects.  Neverthc 
less  this  system  is  not  a  complete  whole,  and  nothing  lesi 
than  a  complete  whole  can  satisfy  the  human  mind.  \Vf 
must  therefore  conclude,  argues  Kant,  that  what  we  call 
Nature  is  the  product  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  minds, 
which  can  only  experience  that  which  we  present  to  our- 
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selves  under  the  fom.<!  „/  ^*^ 

While  therefore  .he^Ud  7  ^"'P"°"  ""''  'bought 

fundamental  outline:  th^l  J  fo°"r"""  '^  '"    »^ 
and  possibly  for  all  finiteTnTellil       T""  «««%ences. 
other  there  be),  we  cannotTn      v     ""•  ''""^  °^  °«her  (i 
own  nature  it'mustTe  °Vhus  w^  f  ^"'^  "'^"^  -  -  "^ 
l^>ted  range  of  knowledge  therrai™  '  m'  ''^y''"'^  °"^ 
which,  unlike  the  objects  we  extn     '~'"'"'  '^^  ''«'"g^. 
and  individual  whofe.    I„7hr!!„T'  ^''  ^''-^omplete 
make  room  for  the  existence  og^^'  ""."f  """''^'  *«  can 
■"an  is  a  free  moral  and  immortal'L   "  *' P^""' t^^* 
method  of  reconciling  moLTsm^.n   T    ™^  "^""^ 
however,  be  regarded  I  a^Ze  Tr  '"T"™  <=^""°t- 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  K«^t"c  °"  °'  ^''^  P™Wem  ; 

Hegel,  converted  the  l^Ll^^'^r'  ""^  "'^'^"3; 
reahty  into  a  relative  one  Tnd  fou„rt  °  "PP^^^^^^  -"d 
experience  a  number  of  ph^l  ^ll    T*^"  *'"'  ^P''^™  °' 

«al  thoughnoneisacomptTea'ndidl  ""T''  ^"^  «<""^y 
of  the  Absolute  except  the  most t^    ''"'*""^""^'''«°" 
therefore,  sought  in  thV"f       f  "concrete  of  all.    Heeel 
Unity whichiste"ti^!;^,:V^^  ^P-tual  Unity, "f' 
for  the  true  princil  itn    r' ?''"®  ^"'' ''"■''"°^°g 
-hgion.    A  rl^T:t  ^e  devei:™  T'""  "'<>•  -'  «'' 
^hy  from  Descartes  to  nJeTSt    °'  '"°'""  P""- 
the  same  conclusion  deUber^e  v  ^h    T  ""  '°  '=°"«'  «o 
attributed  to  the  Founder  oChri,rr^'''"'-"'>''  '^  '"at 
God  is  a  Spirit."    NoLbt  Wr"''^'"  'he  sayng  that 
wth  the  Kantian  oppolirion  of^'t  '  ''*'™^^  *°  'l"  away 

the  absoluteness  of  God  at  f  hr'  °  over-accentuate. 

-ahtyandself-acti^Tf?;,!  t^™K'  '"^  '"'^^'""''^''t 
donbt,  I  think,  that  his  f „„H  f  '  ''"*  *'>«'^  <=an  be  no 

-if-conscious  idfn«fit,it1^™ '''-  ^^  ">«'  -'V  "y 
himself.  °"  ^'h  God  can  man  truly  realize 
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If  this  is  at  all  a  fair  account  of  the  evolution  of  religio 
experience  and  its  philosophical  interpretation,  the  genei 
character  of  the  constructive  part  of  our  undertaking 
clearly  indicated  beforehand.  No  dualistic  or  pluralist 
conception  of  the  world,  in  whatever  form  it  presents  itse 
can  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solution.  No  doubt  t 
greater  complexity  of  the  material  to  be  interpreted  ad 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  to  provide  an  adequa 
synthesis ;  but,  however  great  that  difficulty  may  i 
nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive  doctrine,  embracing  ; 
the  facts,  can  give  satisfaction  to  our  highly  critical  m 
What  has  been  called  Radical  Empiricism  seems  to  me  n 
only  to  ignore  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  comprehensi 
review  of  the  history  of  religious  experience  and  of  i 
theological  formulation,  but  it  is  itself  infected  with  t 
fundamental  contradiction  of  affirming  the  possibility 
knowledge,  while  denying  the  principle  without  which  i 
knowledge  whatever  is  even  conceivable.  This  attitu 
it  has  assumed,  in  my  opinion  Mindly,  because  it  has  co 
fused  the  truth,  that  in  all  departments  of  knowledge  ai 
action  man  is  continually  obtaining  a  more  precise  ai 
definite  view  of  things,  with  the  false  notion  that  i 
principles  of  reality  whatever  can  be  discovered  by  ma 
These  two  contradictory  ideas  the  radical  empiricist  see 
to  combine ;  not  seeing  that  if  knowledge  is  either  to  beg 
or  to  develop,  it  can  only  be  under  presupposition  of  t 
rationality  and  inteUigibiUty  of  the  world.  Each  branch 
knowledge  moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  princif 
characteristic  of  it,  and  if  that  principle  is  denied  no  possil 
progress  can  be  made.  Moreover,  the  totaUty  of  knowled 
is  embraced  within  a  single  organic  or  spiritual  whole,  ai 
therefore  the  principles  of  the  special  sciences  are  more 
less  comprehensive  expressions  of  the  one  single  ration 
principle  which  they  all  presuppose.    The  whole  history 
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have  is,  that  whatevr-'Jorfa'-'tt  '""^'^  *"= 
o*  "tnith"  in  it  NothTn„  ""«♦  have  some  degree 
be  "  true  "  in  ■  ^"'hing   can   possibly   "  work  "  nr 

unive,lr      "  *"  '"^«°"^  "^-l  ti^erefore'uJ^^^llipbte 

^s  SSn^nity  :',  '^Zr  '"^"^'"'^  "'  *'--"°«^ 
this  unity  specifies  itseH  in  ?f'  *•'""'*  "«*  '^'^  how 
spheres  of  oTeL^L'\T  I'^"'"'  distinguishable 
view  of  the  worldTth"  t  it  I  '  """  '"°^'  "''t"'^ 

things  and  events  wi^ch  ,rV  ""^^  °'  ""  ■"""««'  <" 
relations  to  one  ai  or  '"th";  "'Z  '''''='"=^  "^  t''^^ 
them.  This  concept^l  ortW  *''\"""<*  *"''*  Wrehends 
to  abandon,  when  we  ^"f ' ''r^^^;  *«  "«  ^^ced 

'nanent.andthatthechTacIerofet  T^^'  *""«  '^  P*'" 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Ce  or  1  '^°''^'''''<^^'^™'"«d 
ever-changing  P^o^l^T'C 'Z^^:' ''^  ^ ''^ 
however,  to  accent  th»  ;„»  '^  "°t  poss  ble, 

upon  this  fact  Tamdy  ^TZ:"^""^  "'""^='"  "-" 
n.ay  be  defin;d  aT?  pure  v  ^5.'"  ."=,"'«'"^'«  °-tu:^ 

theoy  is  inconsistent  XbL^'^iT'lf  '^'*'"-  ^his 
hvingfromnon-livin^beTuS  td'ir^"";''''''  •^'■•"=''°"  °* 
mere  assemblage  of  obTiTnnr  ?'''*°"  *''"  *°^''J  '=  "o 
acting  upon  Hot  buTrnfr,^^  "=""«  *"•*  «" 
teleological  system     At  ^.  T  ^  '^'"'^'^"^  «  a 

possible  to  a^r^e  contn  ,  ,*"?  "  '^°^  "°*  ^"> 
that  aU  beinr^e  self?..  f  "^^  P'"°"'^  '''^^^t, 

rathersay  Xt  Lmthf,*"  ^^"'^    *'"'»  *«  ""« 
«ists  that  do«  no.  n  ^'^^'^  P°'''t  of  view,  nothing 

Hence.  ieton"l3^/'"«^P!:!'"^'y°'tLwoS 
independence,  the TSch^"""^"^«"^''^^'»ted 

determined  by  I^aSoh^T  °/  *'"='  "«^«  ""^'  ^ 
--,presentsanK;SS:^«orw:^\«S' 
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degree  manifest  the  presence  in  them  of  the  one  spiritua 
principle.  We  may  broadly  distinguish  between  inorgani( 
things,  hving  beings  and  self-conscious  subjects ;  and,  whil( 
all  three  presuppose  the  one  principle,  it  is  only  self-con 
scious  subjects  that  at  once  manifest  that  principle  and  an 
distinctly  conscious  of  its  nature.  Man  in  all  his  feeling 
thought  and  action  experiences  the  divine,  and  the  whole  o] 
his  history  is  a  record  of  his  ever  clearer  comprehension  of  it, 
His  experience  of  the  spirituality  of  the  universe  constitutes 
reUgion,  of  which  theology  is  the  systematic  and  reflective 
expression.  The  conclusion  therefore  of  our  whole  investiga- 
tion is,  that  man  as  a  spiritual  or  self-comcious  being  is 
caps  on  of  experiencing  God,  who  is  the  absolutely  spiritual 
or  se, .  conscious  being,  and  that  the  influence  of  God  upon 
man  is  not  external  or  mechanical  but  spiritual,  and  so 
far  from  being  destructive  of  freedom,  is  the  condition 
without  which  freedom  is  inconceivable. 

One  of  the  diificulties  felt  in  accepting  this  ideaUstic 
interpretation  of  experience  is  that  it  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  growirig  experience  of  the  race.  Should 
not  man,  continually  haunt«i  as  he  cannot  but  be  by  the 
shadow  of  his  ignorance,  be  contented  with  working  rules  of 
life,  and  abandon  all  claims  to  know  the  absolute  nature  of 
things  ?  The  answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been 
indicated.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  claim 
to  know  the  absolute  nature  of  things  by  affirming  our 
ignorance ;  for,  the  affirmation  of  ignorance  is  a  claim  to 
know  that  we  are  ignorant ;  and  such  a  claim  cannot  be 
established  unless  we  know  what  the  distinction  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance  is.  And,  in  the  second  place,  in 
claiming  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  principles  or  laws  we 
are  only  stating  what  all  men  virtually  assume  and  what  the 
scientific  man  expressly  asserts.  That  assumption  and  that 
assertion  cannot  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  any  number 
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any  particular  ins"  J  it"  'Id  "r^^™""  °' 
special  principles  <^ppl^J^Z\ut"^  ■'"'''  ''  '™«  °' 
universe  is  rational  ofsdri^  N^h^TP"  ""^  *"« 
our  experience  in  its  totS     and  h  t"'  l^."^  """"" 

abslX£ipt:etS3r  ,'>>:  ^™4  a  single 
mdividu^in,p^3,Me^d  ,f  '"'"",'^*y°'"fr'^<'°™of  the 
naturalism  w,^   tsl    f        f  °'''  ^'^^  '"*°  *^  hands  of 

But  such  an^bULns^tt.r''''*""  °'  *''  "°^"'- 

never  distinguiirer^^::  rarS  tV''""' ''- 
Absolute.    No  dnnh*  if  '•Dstract  and  a  concrete 

as  one  that  aSs  J^'ir  *''  "'«™'^  P™-P'« 
finite  beings,  trrtult  mu,^  h!  '"'^'^  °^  '^^=<'°">  °f 
conception  of  thi^riu^l  ^k"?  '"'''''  '  •"^'='>^™<=al 
definite  can  be  prXted  B„f  ?''  °'  "'''^'^  ""''''"g 
opposite  pole  Cm  the  Absolrf  ""  ^^t"'"*^ '^ ''^ ''>^ 
contendinr  Thefornw.t  .  i  '"'  ''^'^^  ^  have  been 
aU  differences     the^T'"'  ^''"«  the  latter  includes. 

define  the"'^timat  nTtlr^^TreX  "^ ^T  ^^" 
that  in  spirit  or  self  mnc.-  f  .7^  ^'  '''^  °^^^^  declares 

that  n.aL  aU  o^erS^bf^'^rr  *^  "'''''  '"^^  "l«a 
activityofmlwMe^l^f      '■"'"''"'  ''^"'^  '"«  ^'f" 

activity'  mant:^;  ITat^r Ttr  ^''°"*  -"" 
that,  with  the  removal  ofthL!  '  ''*"'  '°  ™ 

Obvious  that  the  X  us  /ntlrofT''''"";  "  ''"°'"- 
only  by  a  theology  which  affiLTth.T,  '^°  ""^  P'''"^'^^'' 


w 
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spirit  which  must  more  and  more  subdue  all  things 
itself,  informing  science  and  art,  and  realizing  itself  in  tl 
higher  organization  of  the  famUy,  the  civic  communit 
the  state,  and  ultimately  the  world,  and  gradually  fillii 
the  mind  and  heart  of  every  individual  with  the  love  ■ 
God  and  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
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'»I  197,  looaos,  1I9-«I    w5' 

J46-JW.  ^,.^1,  „»-,'iii'  ui: 

J>;_afc,  Nietoch.'.  ,i«  of,  ,;• 
InWIigeiice,  ReUlion   of,    to  th. 
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.Mm  of,    I.    j4.rt, 
•  idn  of,  I  «i....  XTi 


Hejel't  idn  if,'  i.  mj.,,o  ' 

Upon  to,  II.  I    I,.,,.  R^'  • 

Rtlalion  of  poel^r  to,  ii.  ,,.: 
•'«>««,  ThMloiJo"',.  6,. 
J««n„h.  p,oph„io  religion  V/. 
^7';  •""•on"'.  Ien.liu,' idea  of 


AnolotilU' 
Cfcmcnrt  k 

""jsr""'- "•«•'••  "f  of  the. 
Job,  Boole  of,  I.  ,6. 

"."iV'-wh'h     ^°;    "  ,°'■,'='■1^ 
^1n  .'Ji'  ';"'',•''  "-"T  of,  .. 

KMlidiflinciion  of,  i.  iej./ec 

Hegel's  Iheory  of    i     ,^V2.' 

99.  II  J.I  13,  ,14.,°^    "■   «3?0. 
J«...n^„„,  Ti}„,^  „,   ,    ^^ 

^^fH4e',V,/^'3*V  «"•"<-„ 
Kingdom,  of  the  Father,  Heeel's 

concepyo„of,i.35/3,';',i}^ 

,,"./•  '",  ?r«l/P<ic  write™ 
"5  ;  Jesus'  idea  of  11.  aa       ■ 
Knowled„,  Plato'.  ,h' ;y„«- 

I3i  Anjtotle'stheoi,o6.  Ilif. 
H'm.llon's  limitation  of,  ,  ,oV 
|Pr>>ce,\  limitation  of,  ,;S: 
Sp.noa's  stage,  of.  i.'i^^.'IJ; 
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Leibnitz'  theoiy  of,  i.  I93*i95, 
198-303;  Locke'i  theory  o/,  311- 
331 ;  Kuit's  theory  of,  i.  360- 
370,  386333;  ir.  58.  105-106: 
Hegel's  ataees  of,  i.  305-333 ; 
Nature  of,  I.  13;  11.  49-53;  70- 
751  3II-3I9,  332-335,  358-368; 
Relation  of  bith  to,  i.  39-53 ;  11. 
II-3I,  130,  319-331 ;  Higher,  1. 
54-56:  Reflective  and  unreflec- 
tive,  II.  13-15;  Prepress  of,  11, 
»-3i,  3i6-3i8,  383;  Stages  of, 
II.  1-24,  75.79. 

L*w,  The,  Hebrew  idea  of,  i.  35- 
a8;  St.  Paul's  idea  of;  i.  28-39; 
The  Deuteronomic,  i.  26 ;  of 
Hotineis,  i.  36 ;  Inviolable,  Idea 
0^1  "•  34-39.93-98,  I03, 108-109, 
112,  131-133,  150,  195-197.  w», 
307,  339-331,  343. 

Lamarckianism,  11.  162,  166-168. 

L^alism,  Hebrew,  I.  26-27  •  Jesus* 
opposition  to,  I.  28. 

Leibnitz,  Philosophy  of,  i.  190-213; 
II.  44 ;  Bergson's  criticism  of,  11. 
169 ;  Relauon  of  Personal  Ideal- 
ism to,  11.  319,  225 ;  Relation  of 
deism  to,  11.  256. 

L*ssin(j,  Relation  of  Kant  to,  i.  359. 

Life,  Principle  of,  11.  154,  156-175, 
236-338,  347,  373. 

Locke,  Philosophy  of,  i.  211-323, 
335-238;  II.  69,  84-86,  91,  98; 
Theology  of,  I.  331 -333. 

Lc^c,  Formal,  i,  295-396,  3II,  330; 
II.  99-100;  Speculative,  Hegel's, 
I.  292,  306-330. 

L(^,  The,  Philo's  idea  of,  i.  37  ; 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  I,  30 ;  in  Apolo- 
gists, I.  34-36;  in  Clement,  i. 
5i-56;inPhilo,i.5i-54;  Church's 
doctrine  of,  i.  61 ;  in  Arius,  63- 
64 ;  in  Athanasius,  I.  62-64  i  >" 
Augustine,  i.  67,  78 ;  in  Dante,  i. 
109- iia 

Lord's  Supper,  Idea  of,  i.  356. 

Love  of  God,  Origen's  idea  of,  i. 
5^-59:  Augustine's  idea  of,  I.  67- 
68,  77-78;  Dante's  idea  of,  i. 
109-111,  116,  122-133;  Spinoza's 
idei   of,  I.    183-184;    Leibnitz' 


idea  of,  i.  198  i  Hegel's  idea  of, 
,  I-  340-343.  350-354. 
Lotze,  Philosophy  of,  I.  390}  II.  II3. 
Luther,  Theology  of,  1. 151, 163, 173. 

Man,  Aristotle's  idea  of,  i.  so; 
Philo's  idea  of,  i.  27  ;  Apol<^ists' 
idea  of,  i.  34 ;  Origen's  idea  of, 
I-  59-61 ;  Manichaean  idea  of,  i. 
65;  Dante's  idea  of,  i.  no; 
Leibnitz'  idea  of,  i.  195 ;  Kant's 
idea  of,  i.  165 ;  Heel's  idea  of, 
I-  33ii  339>  346-347  ;  Relation  of, 
tonatureand  God,  II.  i,  133-134, 
140-1431  142-246.  251-253,  260, 
271.  273277  ;  Nature  of.  11.  125- 
127.  132,  138-142.  243,  246,  354- 
356,  260. 

Manichaeism,  Augustine's  relation 
to.  1.65,  85. 

Mansel,  Philosophy  of,  i.  107. 

Many  and  one,  II.  43-44,  219-333, 
328-231,  241. 

Marcion,  Theory  of,  i.  33-34. 

Mary,  Virgin,  Worship  of,  i.  64; 
IHnte's  reverence  for,  i.  133-137; 
Heel's  view  of,  i.  353. 

Mass,  Relation  of,  to  energy,  force, 
space  and  time,  it.  149-155,  178, 
205-211. 

Materialism,  Origin  of,  ii.  337, 359. 

Mathematics,  Locke's  Theory  of,  I. 
315-316;  Berkeley's  Theory  of, 
I.  246-248 ;  Kant's  theory  of,  I. 
262-263,  316. 

Matter,  Aristotle's  idea  of,  I.  12-17, 
21 ;  Augustine's  denial  of,  i.  68- 
69,  78-83  ;  Sensible,  Kant's  view 
of,  I.  263-265 ;  Locke's  theory  of, 
I.  313-214,  335-339;  Berkeley's 
theory  of,  i.  235.346;  Hegel's 
theory  of,  i.  343-346 ;  idea  of,  I. 
341-246;  II.  137,  187,  219,  248. 

Mechanism,  Leibnitz'  view  of,  i. 
192-21 1 ;  Kant's  view  of,  i.  316- 
320;  Hegel's  view  of,  1.  316- 
330;  idea  of,  I.  233-234;  II.  109- 

112.    144-167,    176-180,    210-211, 

226-228,  258-260,  264-266. 
Messiah,  Belief  in,  i.  27-29;  Collins' 

Theory  of,  I,  328-230. 
Metempsychosis,  Basis  of,  ii.  157. 


"jl!  »^^  "■'■  ''"•"•■»  o<.  ■• 

Tit,";,"'""""'  Cri'ici™  of. 

"i" "."fa"™'  °'*™''  '■'"»'  of. 
Mill   Philowphvof  „ 

•6,;6,;    Spi„o«',  idea  "of 'I, 
»04-M6  J  Wke'j  idn  of,  ,.  3,4. 

334-336i  Individual  and  univtrj.1, 

o,  '  p'^'  •"■*'•   ■""■■04.   188 

^7-89,   =rto,  ,d«>  o^.  ,.  ',33: 

"jJ'lM.Tindal',  denial  of,  1.226  ■ 
Woolsion's    denial    of,    1.    2»: 

f^°V^'?'"i^°'-'-  'i°>  Middle. 

v'e»iff',«-    |5''»'    Kan''^ 
view  of,  1.  281-281,  Heeel's  viru, 

J.,'-334.338,35V,Belnn™r 
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MonUm  and  PluraliMn, ,.  j,  ,,.„ 
Monolheism,  i.  lii-iii  ' 

aST'  '^''°™'  ■^''~'°n'  of,  I. 

My..e'ri.,,  Religion^  Dwite'.  view 
of,  ..  .0M09i  DtKanes'  v^eT 
of,  I.  .52.,53,  Locke,  view  of 

MjUj  ^'  "'•"■''"'"'Of.,; 

Mystici™;  Relation  of  Ari„„,|,, 
,    "":    Monajiic,   1.   62-    of 
Mnnes  Scows,    ,.   86;    of  S? 

L^^?l  ^"'^''^  of  Foligno,  I 
90!  of  Dionyuuj,  the  AreoWite 
•90.9,,Re,.,i„„ofPa„S 
™.  >•  91  i  Augustine's,  i.  o,  . 
Thomas     Aquinw',     ,.'  „.|^ ; 

M9uo^  s■■°'^^'''••"V.•■ 

.49-150;   Spinoia's,  I.    i7,V  „f 
P«»ona    Idealism,',,    222.'   of 

01,^ . I.   125,   .44,  250-253,  275- 
Mythology,  The  New,  „.  .j.,^ 


MiyS.oiaU,,.23-24;Chris,ian, 
&•  M  "t'H-SS     Manichaean,  i. 

i«o.,S2;  Locke's  view  of.  1 
"'•"' '  K«"''»  vi«  of,  .270 
'°°  •  H«B«l's  view  of,  I.  sia-jjj 

pennauei  s  theory  of,  „.  261-260  • 
NKttsche'.  theory  of,,.  1,?.^: 
Mystical  idea  of,  '„.  jfj.'": 
Relation  of  knowledge  .0,  „.  .X.- 
.^'ii"'"""  °' ""P°"  'o.  n. 

ifa.  314  3^       '™'°'  "'■  "■  '*"■ 
Moh^^edanfsm,  Hegel's  view  of, 

"•^j^-  !*»»■!''■  doctrine  of,,, 

''S'otT.'3^^'"'f-'-«4,  Hegel's 

II. 


Nalure,  Aristotle's  idea  of   ,     i, 
|S6-289,  Hegel's  idea  of,  ,.  286 

of  man  and  God  to,  „.  ,,50.52 
?S8j,i,7-„9,  ,27.,36,  ,o,.,S,' 
,elw!Jf',  '5°-'"=  Relation 'Jf 
n.^7  2S  ""^  •■'"""""• 
NWuralism,  Theology  of,  „    ,., 

Necessity,  Plato's  idea  of,  ,.9.,2. 

289;  Hegel's  idea  of,  ,.  3?^.,,, 
N^aton,  Principle  of, ,.  79X,  u 

^ilir '"*"''"•"  "of." 
Neo-riatonism,  Philosophy  of,  i 
«-»4,  .66,  72.82  ;  Section  of 
Auguslme  to,  ,.  66,  72,  82 ;  Re- 
lationofDanleto,  ,.  ,i  ■  ' 
™on,  Leibniu'  criticism  of,   1. 

Nicaea,  Synod  of,  ,.  6,-64. 
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Nietzsche,  Philosophy  of,  u.  271- 

375. 
Nomiiulism,  Berkeley's,  r.  240-241. 
Nothing,  Heel's  idea  of,  i.  289, 

322 ;  Relauoiu  of  Being  and,  11. 

30- 
Noumena,  Kant's  theory  of,  i.  260- 

275!  II-  32     Hegel's  theory  of, 

I.  286. 

Object,  Relation  or  idea  to,  11.  59- 
70,  104-105;  *' Transsubjective." 

II.  195,  200-205. 
Observation,  Stage  of,  11.  109-114. 
One  and  many,  Plato's  theory  of,  i. 

8-12;  Spinoza's  theory  of,  i.  184- 
187;  Kant's  theory  of,  I.  303-^)6; 
Hegel's  theory  of,  i.  303*306,  340- 
343 ;  Relation  of,  11.  42-44,  219- 
322,  328-231,  241. 

Opinion,  Plato's  idea  of,  il.  105. 

Optimism.  Augustine's,  i.  71  ; 
Nietzsche's,  ii.  272-273. 

O^anic  world,  Kant's  view  of,  i. 
275-276 ;  Hegel's  view  of,  i.  326- 
329t  331-334;  Character  of,  11. 
109112,  156-162,  168-171. 

Origen,  Theol*^  uf,  i.  57-61. 

Orphism,  Doctnnes  of,  i.  7. 

Paley,  Ethics  of,  ll.  122. 
Pan-psychism,  ii.  112, 191-193, 198- 

331. 
Pantheism,    Greek,    i.    8,    23-24, 

Origen's  rejection  of,  I.    58-59 ; 

Spinoza's    i.    171-175,    197-198; 

Leibnitz',  i.  197-198;  Character 

of,  II.  144. 
Parallelism,     Psycho- physical,     ri. 

180-183,  *66;    Phenomenalistic, 

II.  183-185. 
I^rticular  and  universal,  11,  38-44, 

49-5°t  64-66,  82-84,  207-209, 211- 

218. 
Paul,  St.,  Theology  of,  i.  28-30,  33, 

119-120;  Augustine's  relation  to, 

I.  66-67. 
Palagius,  Augustine's  opposition  to, 

I.  69-70,  83  84. 
Penance,  Doctrine  of,  i.  89. 
Perception,   Leibnitz'  theory  of,  i. 

191-195.  W5-306;  Kant's  theor)- 


of,  I.  260-365,  300-303;  Hegel'i 

theory  of,  i.  301-303,  306-309 

Character  of,  11.  39-41,  67-75,  8^ 

89.  95-103,  203-205. 
Permanence,  Relation  of  Change  to, 

II.  42-44. 
Personality,  Stoical  view  of,  i.  23- 

24 ;  Hegel's  view  of,  i.  343-345  i 

Idea  of,  I.  72-77  J  II.  36-32. 
Pessimism,  to  Plato,  i.   10-12;   in 

Gnostics,  I.  31-32, 62 ;  in  Origen, 

I.  62 ;   Schopenluuer'Si  11.  258- 

263,  266-268. 
Peter  the  Lombard,  Theoli^  of, 

1.94- 
Phenomenal    and    intelligible,    in 

early  Greek  philosophy,  i.  7-8; 

in  Plato,  I.  8-13;  in  Aristotle,  1. 

12-15 »  in  Pbilo,  I.  48,  51-53 ;  in 

Clement,  i.  52-54  ;  in  Origen,  i. 

59  ;  in  Augustine,  i.  66 ;  in  Kant, 

I.  260-276,  300-314;  n.  32-33, 
58-59,  107-108  ;  in  Hegel,  I.  286- 
300;  306,  312-326,  330.  340  343; 
Distinction  of,  II.  92-99,  183-190, 
198-200,  214-216,  219-222,  263- 
266. 

Phenomenalism,  11.  48-49,  59,  144, 

183-185.  237. 
Philo,  Philosophy  of,  I.  27,  51-52. 
Philosophy,  Greek,  Development  of, 

I-  7-24i  34 ;  Clement's  idea  of,  i. 

37-46 ;  Relations  of  life  and,  11. 

1 2-23,  269 ;  Relations  of  Art  and, 

II.  15-21.  262,  26S-269,  271,  273. 
Physical  Science,  Berkeley's  theo^ 

of,  I.  24S-249 ;  Kant's  theory  of, 

I.  262-265. 

Pietism,  Hegel's  estimate  of,  I.  356, 
359. 

Plato,  Philosophy  of,  i.  4,  8-13,  33, 
118,  345;  II.  44,  314;  Relation 
of  Jewi^  thought  to,  i.  37;  Re- 
lation of  Clement  to,  I.  47,  55 ; 
Relation  of  Origen  to,  i.  60; 
Relation  of  Dante  to,  I.  1 18,  129- 
131- 

Pleasure,  Schopenhauer's  view  of, 

II.  260-262,  366-268;  Relations 
of  good  and,  11.  384-285,  309- 
312- 

Plotinns,  Mysticism  of,  i.  9a 


INDEX 


Plunlism,  i.  M-a3,  72-77;  11.  i.j 
ao9-3io,  319-331.  ' 

riuuich,  Clement's  relation  to,  i.  40 
Poetry,  Nature  of,  11.  17.30 
Politici,  Italian,  History  of,  i.  1J3. 
144,  '      •        1 

Positive  and  negative,  i.  311.^16- 
II-  64-66,  340.  ' 

Positivism,  Defect  of,  11.  16 
PostuUtes,  1.  333-339;  II.  195.197, 
363.366.  "    "' 

Potentiality,  Aristotle's  conception 

of,  I.  13. 
Power,  Relation  of  knowledge  and. 

II.  309-311. 
Practice,  Aristotle's  view  of,  1.  jr. 

■'■ 
Predestination,  Augustine's  doctrine 

of,  I.  70,  84-85. 
Pragmatism,  Defect  of,  11.  11    87 

103,  209. 
Progress,  Conditionsof,  II.  ?ie-ii6 
Property,  Basis  of,  11.  117.  ' 

Prophecy,  Collins'  view  of,  I.  338. 
230. 
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Providence,  Clement's  idea  of,  i.  50, 
53-54  i  Augustine's  idea  of,  i.  84- 
85  ;  Thomas  Aquinas'  idea  of,  i. 
95-96  ;  Kant's  idea  of,  i.  284-385  • 
Idea  of,  II.  140.143, 354-356, 309. 

Psalms,  Hebrew,  11.  36. 

Psychology,  Empirical,  1.  178,  233, 
'43;  Kational,  Kant's  criticism 
of,  I.  265-366 ;  Hegel's  view  of, 

I.  3la-3l3i  Parallax  of,  11.  308. 
Punishment,  Medieval  theory  of,  1. 

'JI-"3i  Schopenhauer's  theory 
of,  II.  363.363,  «S9-37o;  Kant's 
theory  of,  u.  369  ;  Object  of,  11. 
»95-»97. 
Purgatory,  Origen's  anticipation  of. 

Purpose.    Sa  Cause,  Final. 

Qualities,  Primary  and  Secondary, 

II.  58,  63,  91,  147-149,  336-337, 
Quality  and  quantity,  Categories  of, 

!l.  151-154. 

"*/»""'■    ''■'"""''"'M'wtion   in. 


Rationalism    and    empiricism,    11. 

RealUm,  II.  55-66;  and  the  " copy. 

in^"  theory,  II.  68-70. 
Reality  and  appeaiance,  II,  50-52, 
'';'*'..'''  9799i   107,  337-319, 
358 ;  Nature  of,  11.  30-33,  67-70 
93-98,  J34-14I. 
K»son,    Plato's  conception  of,   1. 
8-13;  Aristotle's  conception  of, 
I.   13-33;    Relation  of  Intuition 
lo,  I.  95 ;  Clement's  conception 
of,   .1.    4J-46,     55-56;    Thomas 
Aquinas  conception  of,  1.  94-98  • 
Dante's  conception  of,  1.  too- 109; 
Truths   of,    Leibnitz'   theory    of 
I.    194-195.   201-202;  Sufficient, 
Leibnitz     principle  of,    i.    194. 
Relation  of,  to  revelation,  Locke's 
view    of,   I,    321-2231    Toland's 
view  of,  I.  223-225  ;  Tindal's  view 
of,   I.  225.228;  Spculative  and 
practical,  I.  268-378, 386-292, 124- 
3J91  11.  121,  263-2661  Relation 
of  desire  to,  1.  3;3-274,  278279; 
II.  270 ;  Relation  of  understanding 
to.  I-  309-311,  314-316,  330-331' 
340-3431    11-    108;    Relation  of 
sense  and  instinct  to,  i.  23^-2}o. 
II.  271-273,  284-285  ;  Nature  of,' 
II.  2530,  107-113,  176-177. 
Keciprocal  action,  Kant's  view  of, 
I.  363-265 ;  Category  of,  11.  217. 
Kedemption,    Gnostic    theory   of, 
I.  31 1  Clement's  theory  of,  1.  42- 
4*.^'-53!    Origen's  theory  of, 
I.  60-61 ;  Methodius'  theory  of, 
I-    62;    Augustine's    theory   of, 
'•   69-71 1    Anselm's   theory   of, 
I-  87-89;  Dante's  theory  of,   1. 
120-133,  1311331  Kant's  theory 
of,  1.  379-385 ;  Hegel's  theory  of, 
■-  349-356;  Idea  of,  II.  IS,  ioi. 
^297,306-311.  "^^ 

Reflection,  Locke's  view  of,  i.  213. 
214;  Hegel's  phases  of,  i.  292- 
'93,  347-349!  Aspects  of,  11.  gg. 
102.  ^ 

Reforraalion,    The,     Principle    of 
1.107,150-1521  11.305;  hegel's 
idea  of,  I.  335. 
Regeneration.    Sit  Redemption. 
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ReUtiont,  Locke'f  view  of,  i.  an- 
JI4  i  Hume's  view  of,  I.  ati-aji  ■ 
We«  of,  II.  47.52,  64.66,  „.,, 

_  ??-84.  90-91,  t}S-2}6. 

Religion,  Idek  of,  i.  i-h,  22-ia- 
II.  I -13,  M-ai,  IJ0-118,  l90.ao7. 
a9»-3oai  Rel«lion»  of  theology 
«nd,  I.  4-7.  aoi  11.  i,  j,  g,  ijf. 
Kelation  of  morality  to,  i.  4.6 
"•a4i  II.  M9-IJ6,  275.377,  386. 
"7i  306-313  i  Relation  of  ritual 
to,  II.  303-306 ;  Greek,  Develop, 
mentof,  I.  7.8;  Hebrew,  Develop- 
ment of,  I.  15.18 ,  jeju,.  y„  Jf 
;•  a»  i,  Leibniti'  idea  of,  i.  198 1 
Locke  s  idea  of,  i.  221-223  ■ 
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